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ABSTRACT 

Fourteen planning papers commissionod by the National 
Institute of Education in preparation for a study of vocational 
education are presented. The papers are organized into four sections. 
S-:^ction one deals wi-h selected fe.attures of federal grant-in-aid 
proqraais and -contains these papers: "On lai plementing the VocaticnaLl 
AmrLdffleats of 1976", "Distribution and Allocation of Funding for 
Vocarlonal Education", "Federal and State Governance of Vocational 
-Education", and "Research Issues for Vocational Education: Complisrce 
and Enforcement of Federal Laws-'.- Two papers on guantitative data 
sources are presented in section two: "The Vocational Education ^ 
Base" and "Effects or Vocational Education Programs; Research 
Findings and Issues." The- third section leals with issues in program 
evaluation. The papers are "The Phoenix of Vocational Education: 
Implications for Evaluation", "The Effects of National Policy on 
Vocational Education Evaluation", and "Vocational Education: 
Education or Short- riun Training Program?"* The last section treats 
selected aspects of vocaticaal education policy,. Papers are "The Role 
of Vocational Education in the Nation's Employment and Training 
Programs", "Vocational Education in Eiiral America: Current Problems 
and Prospects", "Race i i.l Sex Compliance Issues in Vocational 
Education", "Vocationa: education for Special-Needs Students" and 
"Vocational Education 3 > .a Strategy for Eliminating Poverty." (JH) 
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FOREWORD 



It IS the intention of the Vocational Education Study Project to 
publish papers, accounts of inquiries, and the results of selected 
research projects emerging from its work. These publications will be in 
* ^"^ ""^^ reports whidh the Education Amendments 

of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) require the National Institute of Education to 
transmit to the President and the Congress on its study and evaluation 
of vocational education. 

These publications will have been judged to contain information and 
viewpoints of utility to a wide-range of legislators, officials, admini- 
strators, and practitioners concerned with vocational education policies 
and programs and their implementation and consequences. To the extent 
that they do, in fact, prove useful, they may serve to repay in small 
part the large debt owed by the Study Project to the vocational education 
community for its sympathetic understanding of . the purposes and substance 
of the inquiry and for the assistance its members have given the National 
Institute of Education in facilitating its conduct. 



Henry David 

Study Project Director 



Gerry Hendrickson 

Study Project Assistant Director " 




PREFACE 



In the Education AmenAients of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) tie Jlirf 7iOr)«i i In- 
stitute of Education was fiven the charge of condKcting £ "nhorw^f^h 
evaUiation and study" of vocational ediiication atai relatec qp»!#gr«Bs isr the 
United States. In particular, the Act mandated ttet the <«f»<tertaki!irc in- 
cludE: 

A study of the disSribution of voEational edwcation ffimcis' In Tswns 
of services, occupations, target populations, enrollw«*>s, and ed- 
ucational and -goveminental levels and what siich dtstr ,tion saauld 
be in order to meet the greatest human resources need \a)r the- ftext 
ten years; 

An examination of how to achieve compliance with, am m orreaent of 
the provisions of applicable laws of the United State,; 

An analysis of the means of assessing program quasity wa* effective- 
ness; and 

A review and evaluation of programs funded under the ''Comsunsr and 
Homemaking Education" provisions of the law. 

In preparing for the performance of these tasks and dejJSSlopTng A 
Plan for the Study of Vocational Education, transmitted Tw>,^»i » Congress 
on December 30, 1977, the Institute sought advica from a y of per- 
sons and interest groups. Several approaches for securiiK ,^ sel , 
guidance, and information werd utilized: site visits to mil educa- 
tion facilities in various states, meetings with informes -and 
the commissioning of a series of papers treating differs*) ;f»cu in the 
mandated study. 

This volume contains 14 of the 21 papers commissioneiJ^ s# Niational 

Institute of Education through the Center for Educationa* -w arch at 

Stanford University. A separate group of papers dealing cowsumer 

and homemaking education was also commissioned. Three c' se are bemg 

published in a companion volume. The Planning Papers on imer and 

Homemaking Education Programs . 

The planning papers speak from a variety of persperc t x on a diverse 
set of topics relating to vocational education. Yet tatesr, a a whole they 
draw attention to several characteristics of the field. \Wattt)nal edu- 
cation is a° decentralized System with great differentiafciar -n the type 
and quality of local and state programming. Moreover, aBss^tem vocation- 
al education means many things to many different persons, a*: -interest 
groups. Indeed, the authors in this volume exfwess varjPtfigvriews of what 
vocational education should be. These characteristics arei^iaie more com- 
plex by the fact that, relatively speaking, it is the next-tt^ oldest 
Federal grant-in-aid program to education. 



Inja ODM nssioned papemot included here, "Policy Analysis for Changes 
m V, ,~ .*kuf Legislation," fTelvin BarTcm, Professor Emeritus at the Grad- 
uate 0f Education, University of CiETTnKnrnia at Los Angeles, documents 
the ?ra.v^lireBient of various groups and issue mssr time: 

For eleven years the promoters of vocatfitoMl movement ;n ed- 
ucation studied the need 'or the^ ttawelopment of vocational 
education and arrive-t at foundarinfi tile« , wrediate directions, 
and the basic princnsles of the Troww^t. Ifrwolved in this pro- 
cess were well-KnoKWr people fronrbusTTW^i. iiiitostry, educatjor., 
tte public at large, and organized gtroufss fucm as the United States 
iHamber of Commerce. 

T'taE: prime mover of tHe vocational atoi on lanwment was the 
National Society for- the Promotion jf Ii,aistnal Education, 
(raw known as the Airerican Vocattomar /ftBocistton) which was 
founded in 1906 with Henry S. Pntch^ president of the Carnogie 
Foundation as its first president. Stare groups were formed 
throughout the nation to get grass rorrts iniaats concerning the 
principles and goals of industrial ^eflfceation. In time it was 
apparent that the need in educationawceeded by far the procram 
of industrial education, so agricullawe and home economics were 
added and the movement became known «t a vocational education 
movement. Annual conferences were held by the Society from 1908 
to 1917. Their reports of proceediTsgr,, special publications, and 
related articles in professional joornals comprise resources 
which defined the basic principles of vocational education. 

Wfhiie Barlow states "the introduction of vocational education into the 
imblic sdnool systems required adoption of 5- broader view of what public 
atfaacatTon should be," he also goes on to awgue that recognition was given 
to the task of offering a foundation in general education before specials 
ized vocational training began. Moreover, ttte early years of the movement 
placed an importance on the equality in access to vocational training. 

Following the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, Congress passed additional 
acts in 1929 and 1934 which provided increased funding for vocational edu- 
cation. The George-Deen Act of 1936 not onl^y provided additional funds; 
it added the area of distributive education. Still more increased funding 
a?id Bioney for vocational guidance came with tie George-Barden Act of 1S46. 
The next major changes in vocational education came with the Panel of Con- 
sultants on Vocational Educatipn, appointed by President Kennedy in 1961. 
Barlw nbtes that an important aspect of social policy was established at 
this time: 

Among the major changes recommended the Panel , and included 
in the Vocational Education Act of laS, was a change from ap- 
propriating federal funds on the bas-fe of occupational need to 
the appropriation of funds on the besris of service to people... 
The people to be served Were identifisi as: (1) students in 



*tffh school, (2) st ij c l m ts in postsecoada^^^ols (but nm 
fmr yeeiv collegesk (3) students with apises] needs (disafcran- 
tsapBBEi, handicapped, and the like), and (4^) «ll:s- . 

Ill 1966 P Tggute nt Johnson appainted a conmcittee to fwrther study vos- 
tional eduBostOTn. That cornrafttee's reconiraendationsiiiRcame the basis n)r 
Congress's \tocB:tional Educatiwi Amendments of 1968. 

, ChangcK -ccwtfcanue to occur in the vocational edBE^rron legislataai. 
Frorn^a Fedepl ong spective , tfere is increasing atfiafcrbn beeing paiidrta? 
the issue oar vaBStional education policy as one of s«eral human reamirces 
policies. lirfiBiTrP.L. 94-482 this notion appears at warious placs^^but 
its inten t IS '^o more clearly indicated tten in the dterge jointly garen 
to the National Idvisory Council on Vocational Educatwn and what wse "for- 
merly called fr»«:«ational Commission for Manpower Polincy, in SeCi 
164(b)(4)(A), :o 

idewterfy, after consultation with the National Commission fmr 
Manpttier Policy, the vocational education and employment »d 
tralF^ needs of the nation and assess the extent to whicth 
voca^fofial education, employment training, vocational rehabili- 
tat K^iH, and other programs under this and related Acts represent 
a c rs^ist^nt, integrated and coordinated approach to meeting 
su(j needs. , 

What, tlsui^, is vocational education? What is the role of Federal policy 
in this entecpjrise? To these seemingly simple questions there are m simple 
answers. — \. 

The present papers were origjoally designed to be used in the prepara- 
tion of the study plan and not for publicatidn. It became clear, however, 
that many of-them could serve an additional purpose. The public policy • 
arena is filled with debate not so much over what policy to follow, but as 
to what a policy under discussion is about. The commissioned papers il- 
luminate a diversity of viewpoints and: focus on significant themes. It 
was therefore decided to publish a col Tectidh of the papers so that they 
might reach a larger^audience for discussion. 

The papers have been divided into four sections. The first deals 
with Selected features of a federal grant-in-aid program. The second 
includes discussions of available quantitatiV€r~data sources. The third is 
concerned with issues in program evaluation. The last section treats se- 
lected aspects of vocational education policy. Each section contains a 
brief discussion introducing the reader to the policy issues raised. Since 
the papers were originally intendea for & differeW puFp^^^^^ 
edited for this publicati;on. Furthermore, the ideas and opinions expressed 
are those of the authors and should not be taken _to represent the views 
of the National Institute of Education or the membei^ of tKe ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ucation Study Staff. 



The staff acknowledges the assistanES provided by the Center for Ed- 
ucational Research at Stanford Universi%-«ind its pasotirasl, Christine 
Robinson, Bruce Harlow, and Robert Calfea, Director of tteCenter, in^ the 
preparation of the volume. Furthenaorei iwcognition shotclitbe given to 
Garry R. Bice, Henry M. Levin, John £. Trrrell, Sandra Drake, and David 
C, MacMichael, who also developed camni3sroned papers and whose advice was 
instrumental in the developront of the snudy plan. . 



Rodney Riff el 
Vocational Education Study 
November 1 , 1 978 
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-I. ^ELECTEfi^FEJVTURESq^ /T^ 

Federal financial, support of fitst^utional. vocational educationliias 
traditionally been carried out^through^ants-in-aid to the states - In^^^^ 
return, the states have been- required to comply with various T^u^Tatidhs L 
established under the auspices of the Vocational Education Act of T963^^^^a^^^^ ^ 
amended. The 1976 Amendments to that Act require that each .state^^^^ 
five-year plan outlining procedures by which it will seek to achieve 
purposes of the federal legislation. Amending the earlier statuteyythe.^^^^ 
Education Amendments of 1976 state that the purpose of Title iVr^Part^^^i^^^ 
the legislation is ^ C^^^^ 

to assist States in improving planning in the use of al V^^r^^ 
available to them for vocational education and manpower training^^^^ : 
by involving a wide range of agencies and individuals coffcernedv 
with the education and training'wttliiri the State^i the devefop-" < 
ment of the vocational education. pl^hs. It is also the purpose 
of this part to assisx^them— v^^^^^O ^ > 

"(1) to ext^sd^ Im^p^^ necessary r maintain " 

existing: progj^ 

"C2) to develop hew prog rams- 

:"(^^^o- develop anc^ ^ 
^ - ^ (kluditiQi^ n efaqh State; so as to^^er corner di scriin- 

- clr^ t tro^^s^i^including ^pg 
furni^ff^ecjua^ 

ca^iorKtyDl^^^ seke^^ and " 

: cjifpv cqninunit^ 
tHose:in hf^K^ 

4heir^om enter the^T^ibei^^^ 

r - Jcet, those whc^>ha>^aj^ markietv but ne^ 

to upgrade their, skil^^s^ /; 
o V. ^educational handicapsv^n^<t)m 

; will: have ready access €c^ vocatioiial training^^^ 
d^f high qu^ which is realistic in the lights 
ant1c11f)ited opportunities for gal nfu emplcymients: arjd 
" sui ted to thew^eeds-, ■ InteriBSts , and ability to benfefl^^fi^ 
" such /training-"^ (Sec. 101) . O^:^^^ 

The papers that follow address various aspects of the interrelaftdn-^^i;^^^^ 
ships among Congressional intent and purpose, state implementation, and : I 
the^Federal grant-in-aid process. ' > 



n^>J?^ J* Anton explores van ous problems asociated with the planning 
?r?off J'^ paper :;0n Implementing the Vocational-Education Amendments 
OT 19/6. Anton examines the vocational education planning strategy with- 
in the context of the Fedml grant system ar a whole and speculates upon 
how Its outcome is likely be shaped by the specific characteristics of' 
the planning process.- He also places the planning process within 'the - 
political framework».of educational organization. 

For the reader unfamiliar with the subtleties of the funding process : 
an vocationa4 education, the descriptive essay, "Distribution and Alloca- 
tion of Funding for Vocatipnal Education," by Jay G. Chambers and Susan . 
Sargen, will prove useful. The authors address some of the Issues that 
arise on the state level. They also revie*/ the general features of the 
Tinancing of vocational education and explore what they believe to be - ■ 
relevant policy questions for the success of current and alternative fu- 
ture schemes for financing vocational education. 

The^eXt^paper, "Federal and State Governance of Vocational Educa- 

n Rel^lnm- to GomM^^ Federal Rules and Regulations," by 

Don K. Gentry, proyndes a ^dfes^^^^^ of current patterns of governance 

of vocational .education .at the^^^^ The various types and styles 

°r'^^S^*10'?a1 e<iucat^^^ states are as diverse as 

the f^ield itsei^jjent^^ of this fact for . 

federal compl lanc^>>»;, ""^^^^^^v > ? 



r J f®/-^^--^^^^ that, arise out of compliance and enforcement of 

^FederaT -lav^ are the topic of Michael W. Krrst's^papervH'Resear^ch^^^ Issues 
for Vocational Education: Compliance and Enforcement of federal Laws " • 
He examines the effectiveness of compliance from several vantage points ? 
and argues that :, . " 

the 1976 Federal Act Wcks the^incentives ani sanctions to bring " 
- about compliance with Federal intent in the next few years.. 
> T^^^ long run (10 years) compliance. I 

>*oul d content further that i t is. unl i kely that federal inf 1 uencbs 
will ever be.sufficient to reorient vocational education sub- - 
-5tant1 ally without drastic changes in. the existing federal -state- 
local delivery network. ^ 

This paper helps to clarify tfie issues involved in the establishment ■ 
of federal intent. 



ON IMPLEMENTING THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 

OF 1976 



Thomas J. Anton 



Title II of the "Education Amenidments of T'976^represen^ts-a sub- ; 
stantial extension and nx)difi cation of national vocational education 
policy. Increased funding is authorized for the period fiscal 1978 
through fiscal 1982 and a major new policy commitment to eliminate sex 
bias in employment education is spelled out in detaij. Perhaps the most 
notable characteristics of the legislation, however, are several pro- 
visions designed to simplify and rationalize administration of federal 
grants for vocational education programs. Former requirements for 
periodic submission of "boilerplate" paperwork are eliminated. Eight 
categorical programs are consolidated into a single "basic" state grant, 
reducing the number of separately funded programs by half while freeing 
state-local officials to set their own priorities in these areas. And, 
in broadly^concei ved but carefully specified articles, states are re- ^ 
quired to prepare fi ve-yeiar'plan^, modified annually tfirough participa- 
tion of a lai^ge number of affected constituencies, as a condition of 
participation in the federal program. 

Although not entirely new— planning requirements are found in this 
pre-1 976 Tegis 1 ati on— these si mpl i fyi ng-rati onal i zi ng provi si 6ns gi ve 
new emphasis to what may be thought of as a "planning strategy" for 
improving federal-state-local delivery of vocational education services, 
liy intention here is to examine what this planning strategy .rawns, how 
it is constructed, ,and how it is supposed to work. In additwh, by ' 
placing the strategy within the context of the federal grant system as 
a whole, I propose to speculate about some probable outcomes. These 
'exercises, in turn, will permit me to suggest the kinds of issues cer- 
•^in to arise in any effort to monitor and/or evaluate the impact of 
such a strategy. 

AJ the outset, it nfny hot be inappropriate to point put that the 
issues raised by this planning strategy have a significance that extends 
far beyond the vocational.. education program itself. After a decade of 
unprecedented growth, federal grants to state and locaT governments will 
excee'd $80 billion in fiscal 1978; such grants now constitute' the largest 
single source of' state and local government revenue. V Furthermore, the 
continuing fiscal difficulties of^ large cities, continuing high levels 
of unemployment (often both cause and consequence of fiscal problems), 
continuing inflation, and continuing intra-' and inter-regional popu- 
lation movements^all imply that federal support for lower-level public 
services will continue to grow. „ Under these conditions, the question 
of how federal dollars are used once they leave Washington becomes more 
pressing than ever before. Under these conditions, too, the effective- 
ness of a "planning strategy" in achieving federal goals is an issue 
that has, and will continue -to have, widespread relevance. 



Thomas J. Anton Is Director, Ph.D. Program in Urban. and Regional 
Planning, University of Michigan. • 
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Program Design 

. Types of grants. Whatever the officially stated purposes of a 
^rr2 ?.\P''°3''^'"ri5n 1??!* '^^^"^ Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assis- 
:^Co^^''*r5T different federal assistance programs-policy 

makers must determine the extent to which the program shall be con- 
strained by various federal application, accounting, and reporting 
requirements, typically referred to as -'strings." During the 1960's, 
when Democratic presidents enunciated hopes for major social reforms, 
the prtneipaj-vehicle for_ assisting in the achievement" of such hopes 
was a federal grant to which many strings were attached. State or local 

'^"'^ ^^'""^ applications, with twenty or 
?5;.v^nu'^ n'-"" ' federal agency the recipient unit was 

nf^ion] ^^^"i'^'' "P accounting procedures to keep track 

of federal funds received and spent; and a variety of initial, inter- 
^„i^.7'u-"''/^"^^ reports were required to be submitted to the rele- 
vant Washington agency. More than 400 new programs of this, type were 
created during the 1960's;2 because they were available only for care- 
fully limited purposes, they came to be known as "project" or "cate- 
gorical grants. Over time, the flowering of project grants led to 
oStu"SiVI''^'P'^'^^"'' vociferous complaints against the enormous 
in such p?og?aSf'' procedural "red tape" generated by the strings 

Program designers responded to these complaints" by devising 'what 
?n^?Q«"1 ? ^! "^T!! " grants," the first of which was enacted 

IS.n,hi*i f Vt^^^. specified purposes, block grants are made- 

available for broadly defined goals: "educational assistance" rather 
than support for third grade curriculum development," for example. 
Instead of multiple applications to secure approval from a federal agency 
official, block grants typically make money available on the basis of a 
statutory formula that cannot be affected by biireaucratic action. Instead 
ot multiple and continuing reports, block grants allow considerably more 
discretion to state and local officials in utilizing federal funds and ' 
usua ly require little more than an initial statement (a plan) and a ' 
nnai report. Block grants, in short, contain many fewer "Strings" than 
.^ategoricals, and presumably free lower- level governments from much of 
the red tape generated by more constrained programs. _ ^ 

Republican assumption of the Presidency in 1968 led to & period of 
increasing popularity for block grants. Indeed, block grants became a 
Jiajor element in the "new federalism," leading to programs in employment 
training, soci a services, and community development that were initially 
structured as block grants. The ideology of "less federal interference" 
and strong state and local government" that defined -Republican support 

? produced, as. its logical extension, a program in which 

federal strings were essentially reduced to zero: General Revenue 
i ir"i',«I5^^.P''°9ram, adopted in October 1972 and re-enacted In the 
fall of 1976, distributes approximately $6 billion per year to all state 
governments and all units of general purpose local government in the 
country, according to a statutory formula. As originally enacted, ex- 
penditures from the^e funds could be made only for eight "priority" 
categories but, since these categories included all of the major functional"' 



purposes of government (except education), this federal constraint was 
hardly any constraint at all. Recipient units were required to publi- 
cize and submit to the Office of Revenue Sharing (in the Treasury 
Department) a "planned use report" before they received the funds and an 
"actual use report" after the funds had been expended. These reports 
simply certified that the federal dollars had been lawfully expended, 
however, and were neither intended or treated as constraints on recipient 
discretion. General Revenue Sharing thus was and remains an essentially 
unrestricted grant. 4 

At one extreme, then, is a tightly constrained grant program, in 
which purposes are carefully set out, funds disbursed only after detailed 
federal review of lower unit application forms, and actual expenditures 
monitored through a variety of periodic reports submitted to Washington. 
At another extreme is a program design that permits lower-level units to 
expend funds with essentially no constraint on purpose and minimal re- 
porting requirements. In between, there can be an almost infinite variety 
of points, depending on the kind and specificity of constraints attached 
to any given program. From a political point of view, the issue of con- 
straint is important because its resolution in a particular program de- 
fines the extent to which a national purpose will be identified and 
enforced in the distribution of federal funds. From an intellectual 
point of view the issue is important because each package of constraints 
can be thought of as reflectipjg a theory of how the behavior of lower- 
level units can be influenced by federal program design: each program 
in effect states a hypothesis of how a given range of behaviors can be , 
achieved by a given program package. General Revenue Sharing reflects 
no national purpose other than general financial support for existing 
state and local governments: program purposes are not defined in a con- 
strained way and no reporting or other strings are created to monitor 
lower-unit expenditures. String-bound categorical programs, on the. other 
hand, presumably reflect a more considered definition of national purpose 
and a more clearly specified theory of what strings; will induce lower- - 
unit behavior that accords with the national purpose. 

Distinctipns between tight, loose, and no federal constraints in 
program design represent no more than a beginning in understanding grant 
policies. We shall observe shortly that many designs combine tighter 
and looser constraints in ways that confound lany easy classification. It 
is also clear that political dynamics cause program designs to change 
through time. A recent examination of HUD's 701 Planning Assistance Pro- 
gram, for example, has documented the transformation of 701 from a 
tightly constrained, project- related .program to a virtually.. unconstrained 
source of free money. 5 Similarly,, recent studies by the Advisory Com- 
mission' on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) have ^discovered a "creeping, 
categorization" in block grants that transforms such grants overtime into, 
programs th.^t closely resemble project (or categorical) designs. 6 Despite 
these (and other) difficulties, it is nevertheless useful to try to see 
the system as a whole. ACIR has made such an effort by attempting to 
classify and observe the distribution of all project (categorical), formula 
and mixed grants for the years 1967 and 1972 (Table 1). The analysis from 
which these numbers were drawn is deficient in several respects: data 
from the two years are not identical, the categories represent a 



TABLE 1 

f=?ederal Grant Program Design, 1967 and 1972 



1967 1972 
No. $ Percent No. $ Percent 



15 


10,235 


67 


18 


23,909 


68 








2 


755 


2 


41 


2,652 


18 


25 


3,195 


9 


89 


14,994 


100 


100 


35,404 


100 



Project Grants 

Primarily to States 23 1,229 8 36 2.960 8 

Primarily to Local 10 878 6 19 4,585 13 

Formula Grants 

Primarily to States 
Primarily to Local 

Mixed Grants 
Total . 

SOURCE: Adapted from ACIR, Federal Grants; Their Effects on State -Locaf 

"^^"^ Levels. Wage Rates rwa«;hinrftnn, Fohr...;.r.y 1077) 

pp. 27,30; Figures. may not add up to totals because of rounding. 



"translation" of more than 1,000 programs (1972) iato jus't' 100 categories, 
and the years shown here may be misleading in failing to represent later 
innovations such, as General Revenue Sharing ;6r additional block grants. 
Yet the basic system dimensions revealed. here s^em stable' over this five- 
year period and, for reasons to be explored below, it is probable that 
those dimensions remain very much the same today. In particular, these 
numbers reflect vast increases in federauUaid and/also reflect the con- 
siderable increase in categoricapM«-^ject grant programs. Note, how- 
ever, that while the number^jo^^oject grants has increased dramatically- 
to 55 of the 100 showg^hefe far 1972-formula grants in both years account 
for. more than two-thirds of the dollars. Note, too, that in both years 
most of the dollars and most of the grants go to state rather than local 
governments. Thus although the dollar amount of federal aid has increased 
enormously, and local governments have become important recipients of . 
direct federal aid, .the traditional American pattern of pn)viding funds to 
state governments, on the basis of statutory formulae, remains very much 
in force. Since formula grants are less amenable to close monitoring and 
control than more tightly constrained project grants, these nunters sug- 
gest that both politics arid theory at the federal level reflect a dominant 
commitment to loose" rather than "tight" constraints on iQwer-level 
utilization of federal funds. 

^ This dominant connitment to loose constraints is well illustrated by 
the vocational educational grant program that developed during the 1960's. 



Between fiscal 1(^4 and fiscal 1975 some $3 billion in federal aid was 
distributed, in annual amounts that Increased from $55 million to $482 
million. Each state was entitled to a share of each annual fund allot- 
ment accordingly a statutory formula based on age distribution and state 
per capita inane, with heavy emphasis (50%) placed on the proportion of 
each state's papulation between- the ages of 15 to 19» To receive the 
federal funds to which they were entitled, state governments had to agree 
to match federal part B funds— the basic grant for secondary educational 
vocational trafning—or at dollar-for-dollar basis, and were required to 
submit a state plan that satisfied the Office of Education every year. 
Within each state, distribution to the local agencies providing the 
training programs was to be made only after state approval of local proj- 
ect proposals, each of which was required to meet the requirements of the 
federal legislation.' 

The pattern of formula grants to states followed by project grants by 
states to local agencies was and remains,, a popular model of intergovern- 
mental assistance, perhaps because it ^provides considerable freedom to 
states to determine disposition of federal dollars. Successive congres- 
sional reviews of that freedom, however, led to efforts to impDse tighter 
constraints.. In 1968» for example, the 1963 Vocational Education Act was; 
amended to require state use of specific criteria 'in distributing funds, 
to mandate evaluation and planning improvements, and to earmark, funds for 
specific groups— postsecondary, disadvantaged, and handicapped— whose 
training needs had not been well-served by state agencies in their dis- 
tribution of available federal funds. 8 By the early 1970*s, therefore, 
the "loose" design implied by formula grants had become much tighter as 
specific set-aside^ for categories of trainees were enacted, along with 
increasingly detailed requirements for administration, planning, and 
evaluation. 

Criticisms of controls . The loose controls typical of both the 
federal grant system as a whole and the original design of the Vocational 
Education Act, however, are not easily modified, even by relatively clear 
artd "tight" requirements. A 1972 GAO study of vocational educational 
programs at the secondary school level in four states concluded that 
"all who need vocational education were not receiving it, funds allocated 
for students with special needs were not properly expended, and evalu- 
ation of the program suffered from a lack of management information. "9 
In 1974 the GAO completed a more ''comprehensive study,' based on detailed 
examination of seven state programs and interviews with national govern- 
ment administrators, that made clear hm loose the program continued to 
be, despitte alT the tightening efforts.^O Among the more important find- 
ings of *at study weare: 

Although f^ral funds are ctesigned to provide a catalyst to 
encowrage states to iircrease their own funding and develop new pro- 
grams to meet the needs of a changing .labor market, the ratio of 
state to federal support has declined in 18 states, very large pro- 
. portions (up to 77 peKsent) of federal part B funds are retained by 
state governments tozpay administrative costs rather than channeled 
to local training programs, and "In many instances Federal funds 
have been used to mainifeain existing activities year after year rather 
than primarily to initSate new program options." (p. 9) 



Although the 1968 amendments specifically required states to ' 
• at least 15 percent of the annual part B allotment for programs 

serving the disadvantaged and 10 percent. for programs serving the 
handicapped, "annually about half of the States spend less than, or 
only about, 15 percent for the disadvantaged, and more than half of 
Ihl IJl^^ annua ly spend less than, or only about, 10 percent for 
the handicapped." (p. 15) 

1 i"?"^ states, over a 3-year period,' have spent no state or • 
local funds for the disadvantaged or handicapped but continued to 
receive federal' assistance for such programs." (p. 16) 

Although federal vocational expenditures increased by 776 per- 

«cJj"?o?^*^:^S"^ f^fSS^?'*"*^^ increased by 818 percent between 
fiscal 1964 and fiscal 1973, enrollments in vocational programs have 
not increased proportionally: '.'in one state we visited the federal 

vffrteT JSrf''^??,^^^ P^""^^"* ^""^ ^2.6 million in fiscal 
y?ar 1964 to $33.5 million in fiscal year 1973-an increase of 829 
percent in 1964 dollars. Enrollment increased 61 percent during 

At no level in the system is there evidence of the kind of need- 
related, program planning required by federal law. Local vocational 
?n SJoII-'^'^r regularly survey their cortnunities 

to determine the nature and extent of need for vocational education" 
lp.^5J. State officials neither attempt to verify local planning 
documents (p. 23) nor perform needs analyses of their own; instead, 
state plans are developed around the amount of funds expected to 
be available, rather than oil the basis of relative needs" (p.24). 
State program managers divide federal funds between secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult programs on the basis of "past practices and the 
particular influence of respective agencies" (p.24). The resulting 
state plans' are prepared only for compliance with OE requirements in 
order to receive Federal funding. States do not use these plans for 
operational purposes and they do not measure progress against what 
IS described in the plan" (p.23 . Yet, "no state's funding has ever 
been withheld or terminated." (p. 23) ny na:, ever 

_ Without assessment of need, fund distribution is skewed: "Nation- 
wide... only 51 percent of Federal funds used for vocational education 
in fiscal year 1973 were directed to metropolitan areas where 69 per- 
cent of the nation's population resided in 1970 according to the 1970 
census. In one state we visited only "29 percent of Federal vocational 
tunds were directed to metropolitan areas where 66 percent of the 
state's population resided." (p.24) k . ^ u. trie 

ObvioLcly, then, V'State~s have treated Federal funds as another 
saurce of general revenue, and have used these funds primarily to 
maintain existing programs." (p. 28) 

" These findings are generally consistent with a number of other stud- 
ies, before and since, in'oortY-aying widespread neglect of the specific 
provisions of federal law. 1 1 Tajcen literally, they amount to a thorough 
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condemnation of public officials whose actions Consistently undermine 
federal policy and hinder the nation's ability to adjust to rapidly- 
changing labor market ^conditions. From an analytic rather than pro- 
grammatic perspective, however, these findings represent simply another 
case, similar to hundr^eds of others, of loose constraints, or tight con- 
straints that are loosely applied, or both. Congressional oversight 
often focuses attention and blame on federal program administrators— . 
the House Education and Labor Conmittee report in this case refers at 
one point to HEW's and OE's "slovenly and irresponsible ways."l2 n -jg 
not alwso^s clear, nowever, that such remarks are aimed at the right tar- 
gets. The 1974 GAO report noted (p. 19) that "In early fiscal year 1975 
there were 32 people at headquarters and 33 in regional offices assigned 
to vocational education." By 1976' there we're another 29 people in the 
Washington office, but the Education and Labor Committee of the House was 
clearly impressed with the inade[C}uacy of this staffing pattern: 

The Committee cannot understand why the Office of Education 
has cut back so drastically on the persons assigned to administer 
the Act within the' fast 10 years. The program has grown from having 
an expenditure of approximately $260,000,000 in 1967 to an expendi- 
ture of approximately $550,000,000 in fiscal year 1976. In this time 
of fiscal restraint when we must make every effort to get the maxi- 
mum from each dollar expended by the Federal government, it seems 
totally irresponsible to decrease by one-third the number- of people 
who are to oversee the proper administration of a prograBr^'n which 
the Federal funds have more than doubled. 13 
> ■ ' 

Without knowing the details of these staff reductions it is difficult to 
j*udge whether Or is the right target of congressional vcbmplaint. We do 
know enough about governmental budgeting, however, to recognize that, 
staff reductions during a time of large-scale program growth are quits 
exceptional. It is therefore conceivable— even likely-Vthat srtdiff 
ductions were imposed on OE through .departmental , 0MB, pr even White 
House intervention, in whic:h case both the target and tne meaning of the 
complain': must be given a rather different interpretation. An alternative 
to criticizing program administratoris for not doing enough, with enough 
staff, to achieve stated goals, would be to point to ^another truism about 
federal assistance programs, namely, that program goals are seldom clear, 
usually unstable, and thus subject to constant political uncertainty. 14 
Knowing what provisions of law to take seriously, or how energetic an 
enforcement program should be, is thus no easy task. . 

In the vocational education case. Congress stated program t.Mii I- 
ments and annually increased appropriations until they reached vogf^sub- 
stantial levels indeed, but as funds grew administrative staff pnsonnel 
were' reduced. Program administrators obviously could read a variiety of 
different signs in these events, including signals suggesting that saame- 
one— if not in the Congress then in superior positions within the Execu- 
tive Branch— was content to allow loose administrative enforceaaeatt of 
legislative provisions. Nor would it be unreasonable to infer that vague 
statements about what should or should not be in a state plan, about 
the criteria that should or shoiJld not be used in allocating fmrts, 
represented statements of good intention rather than clear policy 
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^ctlves. Whether or not national adirrinistrators could have enforced 
legislative regmrements for needs-based planning, usi^ federaV finds 
only for new program development, and special ^ntion VS groSps 
tht^ may be a less significant question than whel«*Br fchey ^sho^d hl?e 
made more of an attempt, given whrc must have see?%d ^^cJniTHiffble amount 
of uncertainty irMhe real objectives of the prog ° ^onsiaeraoie amount 

.no« ^^^"^"^^ of both program failure and admini - ve iwHfference 

appears to^have been important in shaping the 19, ndmewts Althouah 

the basic formula-funding-to-state-golernments me ,sm^ not chanSId 

the Congress met the administration issue head-o: en n^senio? pSs?- 

ToTtifTZr.T'^'^lK ^^"^'^ °^ Occupational anS A3S7t ESication to 

fortify administrative leadership in enforcing the amended legislation 
Moreover, the Commissioner pf Education is instructed to "assign to th^ 

. sonl'So Sire^Jilv^'d:- ^^^st 50 per centui per- 

tlZ directly administer the programs authorized under this Act than 
7w '?«n?!;??,?° directly administer this Act during fiscal ylar 1976" 

llvei Jwn ln^;nH^f ?'':^' million authorization to fuJid state- 
level planning and evaluation activities was also enacted, along with 
.imitations on the proportion of federal funds that could be used for 

lolu f^TllT^''''' administrative con?^' for program 

goals that had become so , noticeable after 1968 was to be corrected, in 
I97fr. by more personnel and more money for both federal and state 

agencies. ^la, aim auatc 

^7 significantly, perhaps, these beefeid-op agencies were given an 
e^nded ano more detailed mandate for action. Consolidation of severaf 
STti7LI"c?.'"*\' '.^'l^^le "basic grant" was accompanied by I hr 

statement of how federal and state authorities were required 
Sis'nm^rI^"fLh'?;'I'* discretion. To receive federal monies Snde^ 
this program, each state is now required to prepare a fi ve-year olan 'in 
which current and future needs for job skills in the state and (SheJe 
appr^prtate) region are .identified according to fedlrli^-mandated^ ^ 
gones of information, a strategy for meeting these needs throuah soecifir 
SeJa'fw It^L' l^'iT' is described anli^lflM in d^^^^ 
in pIJ?1,I^T* °^ ^^"^^^^ ' State.- and local funds are to be used 
in eacfe^f the five years is set-out. Borrowing a common European prac- 
t ce. the 1976 amendments aTso require that states update these five-year 
Plans annually, by preparing an "annual program plan Bnd accoJnta^^^^^^^ 
'^S; L '^"9^*5^-'' elements, the annual program plan must 

f?p^t°S.^"^ "P**^*'"^ °^ five-year State plan deemed necessary to re- 
flect later or more accurate employment data or, a different level of fund-- 

He o^.d?l'±^'''''H''\''°" f""ds ha"e ^en used in 

inrin^?^^'^' ' show^explici tly the extent to whith the State 
during the ffscal year preceding the submission of the plan and report 
has achieved the goals of the five-year plan.. .."15" ^ 

Analytic program design. Annually updated five-year plans tarqeted 

anafJ^offhfpiJfn^^J'^'hv".^"'*?'' °" "r^"^""^^ ''^"^^d ^^-^ evaluation 
?Sp Sv?,whoni!^"J *° which goals ^are being achieved, are elements of 
^?nn fS^thf l^l?'^^ of program des gn that is one of two major founda- 
tions OT tne^ is/b amendments. Analytic behavior by state governments is- 
enforceable by the Commissioner of Education, who is prohi bi ?Id f?Sm 



approving a state plan "until he has made spectfic findings, .in writing--^^ 
as to the compliance of such plan with the pro^a^A^yoys^^ 
Nor can the Commissioner approve an annual ptfBfrOTrpT^^ 
report unless he finds, in writing, "that the annual plan and nepb^^ 
progress in achieving the goals set forth in the fi^/^^^^S^^^^ 
Instead of simply "signing off" cm anything submi^EBi<i^/i^;^^^^^^^ 
ments— which appears to have been the case in the pMt— thi?^ 
is now required to become the guardian of mtMnab}^ 
states for vocational e d ucal^jon^ c^bsg&i^ 



is taking place, the Conrmissioner is autRorTze^^^ 
non-analytic states. 16 



Representational program designv lli^^eiP'^^ 
the second major foundation of the 1976 amendmeJ|jSF%^^tft 
programs should be designed by affected constituencies^. 



^ni 

to testimony that many^ groups arid/o£:_prg^ 
education are not consulted i n tHg^g^rnjn^|1x^ 
development of five-year pJjtas±i ^^^^^^S^j^ ^ ^^^| l^^^ ^^'^^ 
sentatives of secondary and post-secc^itei^pa^ 
institutions of higher educati ^^_J;gg^ ga^^^ 
tion teachers, local school adnanl^gfegaj ^^ 

Council, and others. Each statg^^jj^^^^^^j^i^^gM^^lse^ 
ating* state programs and advi^ni^b^l^^^^Bj^^ 

the adequacy of state plans,^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^pSS^I^^ 
members persons who are notnsdiJG^l^pJirSS^ 
education" but^who instead represent "^^foD^th^^ piBM a 



organizations^ wel1--ful1y^0Jjy[ia^^ 

fied as ent^tled^to^^^^gfeaa 
legislation resEoghizes t hi t^^^^^gg^iigp ^mfif 
ci lable and l^sjassijjf^^^^ 
single stateghjOiard tn^^eb^^ 
annual PrograHflgg^ar^nj^ 
organ iMln^gns^ 



board 's decimo^^^gieti^^^ 

determine i f-the gtatg^a^^piecg s^ 

jdence , as stewh-inrfS}^^ 

-G^-diie;^:Act^^ 

i^scd^H^^^di^^ 

^^^^^^^^^F^^l^^feil^^o^^ 





____ tnEfhts^usS^ 



i3S£^f^^^^gj^ 

^^^^^Svara 
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C-!wreDSI«J,n^ "T "'^t"! processes of sute declsion-naklng ~ 
Kf^lii^f Miflflt™?*;^ '"terosting because theTsesS so 



Thinking About ImplPmentation 



IrllZ^or ItlllZll t^"=^ '^sult often is ^progran, whL Unchanged 
-l^^qlaql of thp oJ^J,« o'^r'"'^ '^^n'^^"' Very dffferent from the changed 
subjected L thorSKh22^%^^ Programs that endure are periodically 

thf !f 1 tnprc^hgoing revision in order to bring some coherencp tn 

«^f^'^v?I 6Ss'^S?.'':?T%^°^^^^"^ P'^S^^"' o?era?ions''lSSr^- 
rfl^nsivevreyisTons, of this kirrd always have an "up- front" Intel! Prtntr anw 

^^t^^\^ undersLd'^Il^rel^Io s'ii^ 

^SFp^dgJ^lm^ ''^^^^ the various CDnstituencliTfP-vSS^I^ 



rlSn! lh???frSSn'^f place.shortly afterian^l^^:. 
-Branch Jn. nv f'^"',*«ePubliean to Democratic^xsmtrol of the^B(Wtin^r- ^^^^^ 

block arantf ln n 2 1*6 dirtr^faution formula fior-commun^rty^de^St^^ 

cities. But either piecemeal or comprehensive chanaes^al so resuTf f^m— ^' 
nore normal processes, of oversight or admin nrati Jf e2 Th^L^ 
tSlJ'nfSPi Assistance Administration, whose program h?^l2e^ 
^fp^^^lh^^^-" "^"^ ''^g^"^^ ? block grant to skiP^^Pfi&ne-^== 



io Dolice actiSlJfpr -"'^^ amounts of LEAA funds were being^^ocattd' 
JJhi ] activities (in practice, the purchase of police hardwarer 
l^^pOafeen^rcement constituencies became mobilized triobb?Xoni;*ss 
^mmmmmm^. changes in the constUuency power b^l ancHan 
^fipL^fS^I'^ir^r^ '''' set as?3e's?e:?fi^l:S5^r" • 

^1 oroirM tSI^ ^ prison systems, and juvenile correc- 

.pP/'-PJ^Srams, This process, referred to earlier as "creeoina cateanrira 
#??fegW3 father different look to LEAA. but in each^case pro5r?m 
i?p2P^!f ^'°" ^ilization rather tha^cSanges U^ry 
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obVllousiy^ 

conmunl^ colleges r publ i c an^ pgT)^^ 
_^^herkc^ by -r^ 

Q1^^^3S£fii^i^^ tennsy)f colore In prograrn- 

MgSSiwI^itetafflffiii^ 1 ed 

!^p1^^^^^e^;lar^g^^^ 
|b§^a^|jn^^aifc^^pi<^^ jto 

jffKeSf^^ organlzatibnsvprevlously 




l^^^^^fefB^^^tt^s^ n a t T on " 

s^^fnl^hMtgfa^^ of - 

struc- 



gfegg^^bfr^te^TO^ common goal^ tut 

zati qnal de- 



Impedf m^nts^o^yi;^^^ processes" 
are likely to focus on fund-dlst^ 
arises from well-established thw 
-i^^ effiBct bf;'^^ultipLIe^p^ 

^^^Slover repL^^ so ha ve per- 

^ii^^y^^^i|mpl^fea^5^ nxil iidf^pl anni ng 



pisggy^^^tou^cpij^^^ 
^C^^^^l^!!^ i rrperati ve 

^atgeficies^^^^ 

and 

I^local^[gtf!^ expended— i . e^ , 

ii:e;)§eHMdS Since neither 

g if^ij^pno "review" of program 

ilj^sHj^jfe^ ear .about how these vas t amounts of money 

^^^T^fe^i^^^ design LEAA, 

and 

^ tiie^neve»Kha^ 
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^I^jg^^^^r^, bEA^^ that of VEA. underlines the 

^^^^^Sffis^^Sf^^^^^^^ together in the African 

l^&Sm^V'^^'i'^^f^'^^ are apparent in the his- 

i^, rented with planning during the early decades of thiTcenturv aKlt. 

'^^5:.?^^^^ sta?esTring the^depSesslon 

^ pS^*5 ^r"""*^ '"'^ stgntflcant nor lasting. As Wo^ldWaJ II 

- ^ tet?»s'I-"' ^'"""'"5 coprtssions were created by mny states 

IL"* 5 ?n Jh^ie unemploynent following thfeSd oTXo t? ?! 

' - ni>nni-„ • ? predicted economic problems failed to develop, the 
" WeSred'.ir'"'"'" thel^reason for existence and qu^Jw; Ts- 

t"""'- "ad to show'e;,-5en e of a sl!en-pl?t^"™rt1b e 

' "SS' whose parts had to be a master plan to guidi fut^ST 

Se JS?^- ."^"S^!^''!!! that alTOst no- communities had such p"ans or 
the capacity to easily develop them. Congress offered In Section 7iii 

' Jirtuallv nn^ln H "-^^an renewal funds was thus made possible at 
virtually no additional cost to municipalities. . , 

■inhc stimulated an enormous volume of local planning created ' 

jobs for large numbers of planning consultants, and led to ?he ?;^atioJ 
tL'^ifn"'"? " ""^ t^^" lOb'universiiies across the coSS?v As 

gra^Sd^^iVb^nn^ two-thirds) and addn?ona? SnUs'wer^'' 

?n iQCQ f 191 bill ty for 701 assistance-state government^ became eliaiblP 
Itlft to pursue state and interstate planning-thi conltitSIS^y se?- 
11%^^ ^^^^ program was., broadened to include virtuan^al goJe^n^nts 
By 1970 more th^n 6,000 of the rration's 38.000 units of aene^al^ouI^oS* 
SSn y'^1aT"r\5?onr?''-"^'' 701 support/along" lilul '^Tilf oToZr 
India^tribeL'ar^ organizations-including 

n«ncJ!"''i?^ P^*""^""9 ''""■"9 the past two decades, however have 

: consistently reported the ineffectiveness of all this activitJ in Either 
, guiding physical development or promoting rati onaV choice EarN cri- 
th2n'! °;t«f •e'^hasized the inadequacies of the popular "blue-r bbon" 
iJn? E^??!"^-^^ .""''^'' theory, decisions about fSLrJ deJel od- 
ment were held to require independent, analytical, and Lpartilan judS- 
ments; the appropriate mechanism to make such judgments acwrdinSlfwa*; 
a panel of distinguisjied locaj citizens who would^S as an °nde5endenr 
nS"'?Se "r^r»^^^ ties to other governn«ntal o" p'SlUi'LTSa- 
turned-out^r^hp ? structural separation, more often than not. 

_^rne(t-out to be political irrelevance: recommendations from cormissi oners 
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;;iifio ha^ Tittle d <teal 
^^ItKtiissues of Interest tblYt^^ and thus were typixally- . ; 

ignbY«(i^;^^tud1es^:#^^ and e^rly I960' s are 7 

<loin1nate<J bj^ Imagesgb-^ t^ ar6 shbv«fn to have: only 

"shelf; careers," and planning to be done by Individuals who understand 
"that the; plan 1 s pri marl Ty a j usti f 1 cati on for federal f undl ng and thus 
not to be treated seriously: In 1963 I personally examined one con- 
sul tarit ' s pi ans for three muni c1 pal and .one county government i n subu«"- 
ban Chicago, each of which had precisely the s format, the same convint, 
and very nearly the same recbmnfendatl on. 

To correct this structural separation of planning from politics, 
politicians were appointed to planning commissions, or commissioners were 
given access to political agencies such as city councils, or the planning 
function was pi aced within the of fi ce of the chief executi ye (mayor or 
manager). Studies of planning under these Improved conditions, however, 
have noted that Improved access and communications do not necessarily 
guarantee improved planning. For one thing, there is bound to be some 
strain between rati onal analysis^and? the imperati ves of pol 1 ti cs that 
can lead to difficult personal relatiohships. Developing or defending 
proposals for which there is no analytic support may be difficult for a 
planner to do, but if he does not do such things, and do them well, his 
ef fecti venesff is likely to diminish. Moreover, political changes are so 
frequent among mayors and council men that planners can seldom anticipate 
that major project ideas will in fact be carried^through by the same 
political leaders who initiated them. Fihally, sudden social or economic 
chants In the envirdnmbnt--a natural disaster,: los^ of a major sburcie of 
local or regional employment, a major new state or federal program, etc.-- 
may well invalidate most of all of the assu^^^^ undbr which some plan; 
was devel oped or pi anni ng process begun ; <;The 1 ricreasi ng .dependence of 
local and state governments on federal aid gi,ves this last point growing 
slgnificahce, particularly since some federal programs-rEconbmic Develop-: 
ment Administration grants, for example--recently^^^^^^^ planning„.^ 
requirements. Under these cbnditions, "pi anning^ ha^^^^^^ is. 
unlikely to be, very effective at the local and state levej^j^^^^^^^ 
•:i1nd1v1dual planners may have considerable influence^23 \;y^% 

" Planning" incentives in VEA . Despite: the general; absenfee of evi- 
dence for, "successful" planning. programs , the federal; government con- ^ 
tinues to fund a variety of fpl anni n^^ assistance programs. 4^The ACIR has 
estimated that some 24 federal pirogranB provide pi anni h^- ass 1 stance and 
that these programs have stimulated creation of mbif^ than % 000^^ r^ 
or area-wi de pi anni ng un,1 ts . Accbrdi ng to the Ci ty of Seatt 1 e , any gi ven 
metropblitan area is likbly to have-as many as 20 federally- sponsored 
agenci es pi anni ng for vari ous mul ti>- j uri sdi cti onal prbgrams .i25 To the 
extent that these agencies, together wi th the state agencies required by 
federkliUW to "plan" in order to receive federal funds, provide arenas \ 
within which bai^^^ over fund distribution can take: place, a useful * 
purpose :i s ser ve d. But di vi di ng the bboty i s a 1 ong way f rbm "p 1 ann i ng. " 
If bth^r pl anni ng requi reiitents have general ly f atled to deal wi th; pbl 1 1- 
ical turnover, socioeconpmic change, and the dri ye for constituency/ 
organlzati onal s urvi yal , what^ chance . i s there for the VEA prbg ram? 
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_ Recall that the Commissi oher of Education is authorized to withhold' 
J funds 7f state five-year plans do not seem to Mm to meet the purposes' of 
the Act or if annual program-accountabilitv reports do not show sufficient 
. progress toward planned objectives. Perhaps it is worth recall ingv too, 
that similar authority existed prior to the 1976 amendments but was never 
used. By expanding the number of required participants in the planning 
/.process, the 1976 amendments increase the probability that appeals to- the 
commissioner will be made and thus Increase the Commissioner's opportunities 
to enforce national planning requirements. This expansion of opportunity 
appears to enhance the Commissioner's power considerably, but for several 
reasons it is safe to predict that this power will be used sparingly, if ' 
: at all, with great care taken to avoid public confrontationsi < ' 

Apart from a natural desire to maintain friendly relations with col- 
'^39ues across the country and a political desire to avoid charges of o 
federal intervention in state affairs, thii Commissioner will have strong 
incentives to avoid exerting all the authority assigned to him. ' One is - 
; his. knowledge that the grounds on which to base his intervention wilf have 
.to be matters of judgment rather than scientific fact. Although at first 
m planning sections of the 1976 amendments seeifl^:spec^ fic, in fact 

^^^^^^ a^^ key terms are undefined. State plans must be basfid on needs ~ 
-^analysis and provide specific courses of action that are rationalized, but 
.the Commissioner win to .determine<hg^ much detail will constitute an ' 
■ a^^^^^ ^level of specif>city or explicitness, or how much of what kind 

^S;?^'^'"g""«"t^tion will constitute^art "acceptable" rationalization of a pro- 
g^^^^ program plans must s^ the Conf- 

■cinissioner^will have t05decide how much ofrwhat kinds of action will demon- 
^^^t^ sufficient "progress." The Commissioner is not told how to make 
- ^^^^n^Jfcisions^because th^^ of judgment, for which 

= ■ i -^^^^TM l^e^^^^^h^^^^^^ is on the line 

in every potential case of intervention, a Commissioner will want to be - 

■ *u'?^^li'^*c°--^ is superior' to 

that of t?ie state people whjDse judgment he is contradicting. Moreover, 
since It IS usually easier to; judge what is bad ;thah:^hat is goodv there 
^ wi 1 1 be ^ natMral tendency :tq iaGcept mtrvimai; standards wi thout= cohf 1 i ct ' " 

tjjan define:;;Gifviteria^ t might ^b^ inappropriate in oth states. 
fe^<^?"|t;fP? certain,; he mus^^be ca^ ^ . - 

•^^iSt?|^C<^'^^'S^ frdrt the' Commissi oner's need to be 

resRerrsf ve to^ the constituencies^he/^^^^^ As a major ^program manager and 

an educational professional ,^the Commissioner has an 'inte; est in advancing 
. the coll ectye iTite^^^^ include both the older estab- 

^^^Uis""^"* recently favored by Congress. Advancing those 

1 interests^mea^ns protecting O)^ increasing (the 1976 amendments con- 

have to be voted \ 

annual ly). To thatj^eird It 4^^^^^^^^ be able to call upon %r,ious I 

^^^^^ for support during^budgetphear^^^^^^^ Congress, i 

Obyi ously , deni al of -f unds or lother publ i c cbnf rontati oris woul d be di f f i cul t " 
to reconcile with^^ supporting the good work being- done" 

by the Commissioner. f ■ ... - 

^ rinai ly, any experienced program administrator will understand that - 
.he/she also has a congressional constituency, organized by state as wel 1 
.>as coninittee, and easily arouseti against bureaucrats who threaten any 
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reduction in fecter'aV do liars flowing to the people who elected them to 
office. Efforts to ju^ify fund Withdrawal by appealing to current legis- 
lative' policy are sfeldom as persuasive as they might appear to be, in part 
because congreissmen*' understand that policy may xhange soon, and in part 
V becafuse some* resources badly spent can often be made to appear far better 
; "'' than no resources at alK Labor Depiartment official- who' threatened to 
withhold domprefciensive Employment training Assistance (CETA) funds from 
.the City of Detroit in 1976^ on grounds that the c\ty was using CETA money 
"to rehire policemen father tha^ train unemployejl wor^rs, quickly discovered 
^ that^h'is understanding of the 'legislation was rfigftf bbt his sense of poli- 
tics was^-all wrong. Detroit's Democratic ra^ 

fund-rais«if and a Republican sejrtator to intercede wilih a^Republican Presi- 
dent to countermand the Labor Departm^^^ official who was forced to accept 
' the city's practices, within hours' of the point at which he had declared 
them' in violation of congressional intent. The bureaucrat was right about 
congressjx)'nal. intent, apd right jabout^^^D^^ violation of that intent, 

but wrpng^to^ believe tha^^ on' those^grounds alone. 

Detroit was so hard-pressed to begin w and so obviously in nqed of 
whatever federal assistance it could find, that^ enforcing the clear intent 

^ of Congross had to give way before the higher pblitfcal imperative (recall 
that this was an election year) of giving aid. SUch judgments are diffi- 
cult to make, 'but;,experienced administrators are "experienced" \ipreciseTy . 

k' because they learn When to enforce and when to look the other way. Senators 
and Representatives continue to profit politically from ^ home the 

bacon," they continue to vote on program appropriations, and sensible 
administrators keep these facts in niind when formulating judgments about 
strict or loose, enforcement. 

If the Commissioner's power to withhold funds is used raro ^ 
groat discnetion* and only after careful preparation of the congressional 
flank, it follows that the conversion to-analytic policy planning among 
the states will be slow md that some states probably will not approach 
that conversion within the time-frame of the 19.76 amendments. This is . 
' not to say that the withholding authority is unimportant." States, too, 
have an interest in avoiding confrontation, if only to ensure an uainter- 
rupted flow of funding, and they*will go to some lengths to satisfy the 
Commissioner in order to avoid even the threat of funding interruption. 
; \ We can therefore anticipate that most states will organize planning pro- 
f- cesses and advisory councils that will in fact represent women, post- 
4 secondary, community college, and other previously neglected groups, and 
that strong efforts will te made to satisfy the resource demands of these 
groups in order to prevent appeal to the Coiflfnissioner. When these efforts 
fail and appeals are made, or when the Commissioner reviews state plans, 
we can anticipate that the Commissioner will adopt a negotiating rather 
>; than enforcing stance, seeking to achieve improvement through reasonable 
I . comprpmisp. Ms the Commissi oner's staff and informational resources 
improveV^^^^^^^^^ various state organizations 

to gudge: their levels p interest-in achieving national policy goals, 
harder and possible, including a confrontation 
X :i or two tolestablish the: liniits of national tolerance. Both the initial 
r iv negotiatinig postu^ for later "toughness" are thus de- 

^ riyed from the autho^^^ if the Commissioner is willing 

ui^^^^^ he may be able to negoti- 

' ' "^ate:c6^^ systems of vocational education regard- 

? Cvliess he ever use$ his withholding authority. The. 
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Commissioner is officially regarded as an "administrator." but the work he 
does will clearly require political skills of a high order. 

Conclusion; Planning as^ Politics 

K»i-^ federal government seeks to achieve specified program goals 
dif?JL>.'^i:?^ °f*'°"'- ^" organization to ca??y^SSt the 

SoiSht Jo hp'tril-fr^T """" "°Pe °^ which are 

tMc nL,- S traditional prerogatives of the states-such as education- 
bisons °r.prnnJ^'^?,-''''J*V"^"" for political and administJiJSve 
^a TJ^Ii 2P*^u" *° P'^o^^'^e federal assistance to the state 

?Ms So? nn^°^hl!rf o ''•^ J^*"''^^^ ^^^^y P^o^^^-" activities. Within 
Ppr?n^Jl^o J5 ! '"J"r"! a variety of ways to provide assistance. 
Performance of certain activities can be guaranteed b^ specifying the 

aoD i-caJ?on.'wJ,v!;^ •? '""-''^ *° ^"PP°^* the activities"^equiring 

oSrU^^ Jh2 . J-^-:-'^ approved, constitute contractual obi i gat ons to ^ 
J!h.!?« and ensuring performance through post-audit pro- 

T.iZf' J'^^^ P-l-ocedures roughly resemble the procedi i used in the so- 
called categorical programs. Although likely to be ef ^ctive. they re- 
quire agreement on goals, which is difficult to achieve aid they are 
.TJ^'fT :"-SPrf P"^''"^^*"^ a great deal of red ia?e Fundt can 
?Ii-n p?in]h'nJ5r''-5^ formula to all states, or to state? that meet ler- 
bv Srp ^i''"*^"''' performance of desired activities monitored 

out'^^rli? I??n?M"' P°st-funding audits. Or, funds can simply be doled 
n^liUln ^^igll^ -e ""Its without requirements for either planning or 
monitoring. The ast option is seldom seen to be politically feasible 
while the categorical option has lost favor recently because of ?he rid 

nft^o^^rlo?-' ^^T''^^ 'I "^'^ ^'^^^y *° P^°duce the results disi red by 
national policy makers Formula grants with planning-monitoring require- 
ments represent something of a middle ground: less ?ed tape is involved 

?976 vor^]L^^^^^^ 9°^!^ w^*" be met.. The 

.1975 vocationar education amendments stand squarely on this middle ground. = 

_ The 'long-run objectives of the 1976 amendments are clearly aimed at 
developing vocational education programs more closely attuned to the 
changing needs of the labor market, but the middle ground program design 
seems, with equal clarity, to be based on two contradictory ?heories!^At 
Inl^wJ A P^?""l"9 Strategy seems prominent: states. are required to 

analyze their developing labor market needs, devise explicit ahd detailed 
strategies to meet those needs, and explicitly state reasons for those 
strategies. Each year, states must revise their five-year plans and^show 

tS?. JflnnJnn^T'.''''^' ^'' ^'^ Hot,. meeting the stated goals. Along with 
this planning strategy, however, the legislation requires that a large 
Uill^fLnl r°"P!: P'^^v^'oVsly uninvolved in state vocational planning, be 
r?StTn?.Vc """fe^gj^cies responsibly for preparing and moSitorin? the 
state plans. Since the established groups control resources desired by the 
TnJh i^I^P'"?""*^'' ^''^"P^' ^"'^ since the new groups are guaranteed access to 
both the planning process and the Commissioner of Education if the results 
of that process are unsatisfactory to them, it is clear that the repre- 
p!!*M]c!!fJ "^^uirements will conflict with the, planning requirements: 
IxSp^IpS ?n T'T «"c^js teachers of homema'kirig or agriculture cannot be 
expected to go along with "planning" .analyses that show their activities 
and their. existence to be unnecessary. The resultant disagreement over goals 
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wm undermine possibilities for "pla 
to the Commissioner for resolution of 
sentative" groups cannot resolve. It 
in some states will be able to co**opt 
the new groups, but that result seems 
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opportunities to intervene seems cert 
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the plans or accountability reports, 
states, but the Commissioner's positi 
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Results will be uneven across the sta 
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not he can stimulate "planning." 
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DISTRIBUTION AND ALLOCATION OF FUNDING 



FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Jay G. Chambers 
Susan Sargen 



The purpose of this paper is to identify and discuss major issues 
concerning the.distribution of vocational education funds and to support 
related research strategies. In the first sections of this paper gen- . 
eral features of the system of vocational education finance and the 
federal role in vocational education are highlighted. The next section 
examines -avail able information on the current distribution^ of vocational 
education -funds and th? process by which these funds are allocated. 
Finally, suggestions are provided for descriptive and analytical research 
" which can help policy makers assess the success of current and alterna- 
tive future schemes for financing vocational education. 

General Considerations of Resource Allocation 

Assessments of the distribution of vocational education funds are 
complicated by the need to recognize and accomodate three major features 
of the vocational education system: (1) decision-making authority 
concerning the l^el and distribution of vocational education funds is 
spread among three levels of government (federal, state >• and local); 
(2) vocational education funds support and are allocated among a wide 
range of skill-developing curricula; (3) vocational education pr'ograms 
can be provided by a variety of public and private organizations. 
Issues concerning the distribution and impact of vocational education 
funds have been raised in each of these areas, and the interdependen- 
cies of the various decisions are quite clear. 

It is important to be specific as to the distributional dimensions 
at issue and the specific goals against which distributional patterns 
are being assessed. More generally, it is important to identify and 
distinguish resource allocation goals which focus on the pattern of 
resource use within the school system from those goals, concerned with 
educational or employment outcomes. Within the contextlof federals 
vocational education programs, these al locative objectives include^ 
allocating funds for specified types of students, curriculum services, 
and educational units. Separate information about these distributional 
effects of the vocational educational prpgrram is required for intelligent 
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policy making. As Barro has argued, 

The best-designed educational treatment can have no 
benenctal effect unless the means are available to 
ensure its implementation at the local level. Under 
our federal system, these means, consist mainly of the 
provisions of aid legislation that direct resources 
to the intended places, pupils, and activities. . . 

Moreover, findings about achievement .of the educa- 
tional performance goals cannot be interpreted properly 
in the absence of information on the allocative effects 
of the Federal grant programs^ To illustrate with an 
extreme case, a finding of "no significant effect" on 
pupil performance would be entirely reasonable if it 
• . were discovered, in analyzing , the allocative effects of 

a Federal grant program, that the resources earmarked 
for special services to certain pupils were actually 
being diverted to other uses or substit^Jted for state 
or local revenue.-' 

Unfortunately, these research issues have received surprisingly 
littl| attention in the vast literature related to vocational aduoa- 
tion. "The lack of systematic analyses concerning the distribution 
of vocational education funds and the effects of federal vocational 
education grants on state and local expenditure patterns greatly 
tJinders decision making in these areas. 

The Federal Role in Vocational Education 

; The vocational education program occupies an important and almost 
unique position among major federal education efforts. The program is 
currently the, third largest program of federal support for education 
with atppropnations over $570 million in Fiscal Year 1977, and is one 
of the few programs to be targeted for the most part toward. the 
•secondary-school population. Moreover, the program is state dis- 

Jh!^rr\*^? federal program controls the grant distribution only 
^?in^?^ J^''!^' determine the proper further 

Mp^J nni: /""''I districts and cgirricula within the state, 

^n5^?nL?"^ to a few federal restrictions concerning matching state 
and local expenditures and set-asides for specific target populations. 3 

Historically the federal government has played a crucial role in 
the development of vocational education programs and policies. The 
Suca;?on'^?n i ^917, by first provid'ing federal aM ^ocIStonal 
tflll .^ " P"''^'^ secondary schools, significantly increased the 
number of programs and students served: in 1960 almost four million 
students participated in. these programs compared with 160,000 students 



in 1918. These early programs were narrowly defined as courses of 
instruction to develop skills for specific occupations so as to 
make vocational, education distinct from general education. The 
passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 further stimulated 
the expansion of vocational education by substantially increasing ' 
federal funds for vocational education and broadening its focus to 
include goals related to the development of human resources and long- 
term employment. As programs expanded to more classes of people and 
broader categortes of program off enngsT the^ goals and structure of 
vocational education moved closer to those of general education.: The 
1968 Vocational Education Amendments continued the expanded funding 
and the emphasis on serving the needs of. students vwith specific 
Set-asitle provisions for the disadvantaged, postsecondary vocational 
education, and the handicapped. 

In recent years » however, serious questions have been raised as 
to the effectiveness of the present vocational education grant structure 
in achievlng^its, purpose of "stimulating" and "encouraging" state and 
locaTallocations for vocational education beyond the level that would 
have been undertaken in the absence of the federal aid. State and 
local education agencies currently average more than sjx dollars of 
spending on vocational education *or every federal dollar received. 
In programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, however, this 
ratio is significantly lower— '2:1 and 1:1 respectively. Thus, at 
present it appears that the federal vocational education (dollars have 
some impact on programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped but 
that impact on the remainder of the programs is negligiblje. That is, 
these federal dollars are not likely to produce allocawbhs that differ 
from those that would result from an equal amount of general aid. 

In addition, questions have been raised about the lack of federal 
influence on the distribution of vocational education funds beyond the 
state level. Once allocated. to the states, federal funds are commingled- 
with state and local funds, so that intrastate allocations to substate 
jurisdictions and across curricula are left to the discretion of state 
policy makers. Concern has been expressed that state allocations may 
not be consistent with possible federal priorities for helping districts 
and student populations with the greatest need. Uneven patterns of 
growth in vocational education among the states, discouraging enroll- - 
ment patterns for disadvantaged and handicapped students, and question- 
able relationships between allocations ^to vocational education 
curricula and local circumstances and employment opportunities all 
indicate potentially serious problems in the present distribution of 
vocational education funds. 

The Current Distribution of Vocational Education Funds 

c While the problems can be simpia stated, analysis of the distribution 
of vocational education funds is quite complicated. To begin with, there 
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are no explicitly stated and agreed-upon distributi«naT goals for 
. vocat-ional education, although the specific set-asides for programs * 
- /oA handicapped, and postsecondary/aduTt populatior 

^120,1 a, and 15 percent respectively) indicate- a federal priority for 
including and providing better. services to these special -need student 
populations. Since 1968, trad-ittonal vocational education policy has 
Changed so that states can no longer allocate federal vocational 
education funds to local education agencies on a uniform basis. 
Rather, statepolicies and systems, of allocating these federal funds 
.must give consideration to, manpower needs, vocational education needs 
of the district, the relative ability of districts to pay, and excess 
costs. These criteria are not specific, however, and many questions 
arise as states define and combine these criteria. For example: 

1. There is >no single measure of district fiscal need or ability 
to pay, and different districts. will be identified as needy 
depending upon the measure employed. 

2. Manpower needs can be defined on a local, regional, or 
national basis, with different Consequences for vocational 
education services and distribution. 

3. Vocational education needs can be defined as a simple 
enumeration of regular, handicapped, and disadvantaged 
students, or they might also take into account such factors 
as the minority composition of the student population, drop- 
out rates, and unemployment and work force composition in 
the district. 

4. A wide v,ariety of definitions and methods can be used to 
eisti mate excess costs associated with vocational education 

. programs. 

Given the subjectivity and flexibility in these distributional 
criteria, it is not surprising that state allocation methods vary 
greatly. Lindman and Biicbin reviewed state plans for 15 states at 
the beginning of the decade and categorized ways in which the various 
criteria- are operational' zed. At that time 4 of the 15 states used 
formula systems which attempted to -quantify the allocation criteria 
into objective data for each local educational agency. Formula com- 
ponents such as ADA in vocational and nonvocational courses, a relative 
measure of ^unemployment in the district's area, property wealth, and 
the cost of th3 local vocational education program were combined in 
different ways by the states to distribute vocational education funds, 
ihe remaining 11 states used a far more subjective ranking system for 
allocating funds, again with variations in weighting and combining 



There appears to be no systematic description or analysis of state 
allocation methods in more recent years, although individual states 
hcwe made major assessments of and improvements in their processes for 
allocating vocational education funds. In particular, many states have 
reviewed the distribution of vocational education "funding as a part of 
the planning and implementation of general school finance reform. In 
this context, several states have used weighted student formula allo- 
cations for vocational education such as those developed under the 
auspices of the National Education Finance Project (NEFP). Weights for 
the various vocational education programs are derived by examining 
cost differences between general education and exemplary programs in 
vocational education. 

♦ ■ ■ 

Empirical studies of the distribution of vocational education ' 
dollars are also fragmentary and insuf^ficient to analyze these issues. 
A study by the Department of Health, Education, ^nd Welfare analyzes 
the fiscal effects of federal vocational aid for school year 1969-70 
using the nationwide ELSEGIS sample^of school districts.^ As repor- 
ted in Table 1, federal vocational funds are generally spread thinly 
across all types of districts but tend to be somewhat concentrated in 
districts with median family income in the lowest quartile range in 
all regions but the West. Central city districts receive, on average*, 
' more dollars per pupil in^all regions but the South, where rural 
districts average the largest per pupil expenditures. In all areas,- 
suburban districts report the lowest per-pupil federal vocational 
education dollars, and average per-pupil vocational education dollars 
increase as property valuation per pupiT increases. Table 2 from this 
study contrasts the pattern of vocational education aid wfth that of 
other major federal programs aiding education. 

« 

No update of this study is available for current years, nor are 
systematic statistics comparing the distribution of total vocational 
education dollars (from federal, state, and local sources) across 
school districts of various circumstances readily available. The 
characteristics of the vocational education student population cannot 
be related to district characteristics or state funding patterns. 
National data which are available suggest that more attention to - 
current distributional practices is tiecessary. For example, the Pro- 
ject Baseline Report, indicated that the percentages of disadvantaged 
and handicapped students in vocational education had declined 1n 
recent years, as had enrollments in cooperative and work study pro- 
?grams between 1973-74 and 1974-75. < More generally, uneven growth 
variations among the states puzzle vocational, educators and linkages 
between vocational educational program distributions and labor market 
conditions are not always clear. , \^ 

> Research Directions \ 

In addition to continued emphasis on set-asides for special popu- 
lations, the federal government has sought to deal with these problems 



' ' TABLE 1 

~ " Average FederaT Expenditures for Vocational Education 

V^; _ ^^Pe of:District and fte^^ 

■ ■ ■ '--^ (dollars per pupil) 

District ' 



C 1 a ^-^ i "f "i r a t "i n n 


national 


Northeast 


South 


Midwest 


West 


Median family income; 
, Low^ 25% 

Middle, 50% 

High, 25% 


4.3 
3.1 
2.0 


2.5 
1.8 
0.6 


8.2 
4.6 
3.2 


4.5 
3.5 
2.4 


2.6 
2.8 
1.7 


Average 


3 2 


1 .o 


C T 
t). 1 


3.5 


. 2.5 


Equalized property 
value^per ADA: 
Low. 25% 
Middle, 50% 
High, 25% 


1 

2.5 
3.1 
3.3 


1.2 
1.4 
2.3 


4.9 
5.5 
3.5 


2.3 
3.3 
4.3 


2.0 
2.3 
2.8 


Average 


3.0 


1.6 


4.9 


3.3. 


2.3 


Degree of urbanization: 
Center city 
Largest 

central city ^ 
- Suburban^ 

Non-metropolitanb 


'4.0 

3.9 
2.0 
4.0 


3.4 

3.5 
0.9 
1.5 


4.9 

4.5 
3.7 
6.0 


5.0 

5.2 
2.2 
3.9 


3.2 

2.6 
1.7 
2.7 


Average 


3.2 


1.6 


5.1 


3.5 




SOURCE: Alan L. Ginsburg. Patterns of Federal Aid to School Districts 


iSm^^^f ?^ Planning and Education; 
DHEw, February 1975). ^ 



^Includes all non-center-city metropolitan areas. 
''Includes rural and all other non-metropolitan areas, 
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TABLE 2, 

FedefaVijtpendltures on Education 



■State discretionary 

, ,1 



Title ; ' 
■Category esfa a/4A 874B ntho r Wi 



Hedian family income of district: 

Hid le. 502 22.84 1.65 7.75 0.91 10.31 
High, 252 8.20 0.67 7.56 1.19 9.41 



All other 
mie Title Title Title — " 
Voc. II III III v-A All 
ed. ESEA ESEA NDI^ A NDEA Total Total nth.. 



Total 
fed. 

Total educ.+ 
fed. School school 
_ educ. lunch lunch 



' J' ' • S -0} 0.18 3.86 8.21 12.00 
.14 0.85 2.46 1.03 0.18 4.52 7.65 10.40 
1.98 0.77 2.02 0.98 0.21 3.98 5.96 5.01 



Average 23.45 2.01 6.99 0.92 9.92 3.15 0.80 2.21 1.02 0.19 4.22 7.37 9.45 



S Equalized property value per ADA; 

'^^r.. ^'^ 9.00 J.84 15.85 
Hid le. 502 ,21.92 0;69 7.20 0.81 8.70 
.High, 252 24.21 0.58 5.04 0.32 5.94 



.5 0.84 1.55 1.09 0.19 3.66 6.20 8.05 
3,05 0.86 2.41 0.95 0.17 4.39 7.44 9.83 
3.25 0.64 2.35 1.04 0.20 4.22 7.47 10.35 



Average 22.71 1.7^^^^ ^^0, Q_^g ^^^^ ^^^^ . 



■^'"Sf^^^^^^^^^^ 0-96 0.17 5.31 9.26 16.95 



6.70 3.85 1.13 3.41 0 88 0 15 5 57 U? 1fi w 

metrb50litan|3n^ 2.17 1.14 0.20 4.21 8^21 8.59 

> |era9e;g.23.45V^^^ :0.80. 2.21 1 .02 0.19 4.22 7.37 9.45 



SOURCE: t6Miirg, fe^^ 
- 38:. %]!!devrpl;and^51i^^ 



69.77 11.09. 80.86 

51.21 7.96 59.17 

28.59 6.45 35.03 

50.19 8.37 58.56 



53.01 8.86 61.87 

47.89 7.f8 55.87 

47.97 U] 55.98 

49.19 8.20 57.40 



69.04 7 69 75.73 

76.71 i.02 82.63 

34.33 M4 40.77 

56.06 1 .17 67.23 

50.19 1.37 58.56. 



by^ focusing on the plarining and decision-iniaking processes-^in oarti- " 

• +?nJri^!J®"''5-"^ Iffsure^that those who itiigbt. benefit from voea- * ' 
- Il^ut th^ ' J°\E ■ ^ opnnrtunity to influence dea 

aJanoJ^'mi" ^^"^^ ?;"text. ^ttle attention is given -to the inte- 
Inn of planning wit^ evaluation of current ptrograras.- Moreover. ^ 
appears th^t^current^fundiYig efforts c6uld 'be .devsl oping Wi tho^i- 

• relJjtfna d?Jlr?Ju?" *P ^ubs^antiA^|l)lan#g anafevaluation of tSe 
ioDu ai?on?-^J P^??!"?^;^"d#eir impact on various student . 
SS?Snro If SO, pobcy Will contirtue to be developed in the 
absence of an understanding of ^he features of ; thefcurrent and alter- 

'^^^^r^^ funis-anS 

J ^^r^i^^]^ effort;vi^ reqjuired to niount.a cohiprehensivc. anaiysii 
^natiSp^h^L^^""J-°""Pr°9r#s a in^^a^ticular td evaluate ^It^- 

^ pH^r^^J ^°''/i"''^^^"9 ^"'^ distributing:^fiinds for vocational 

education, ^ggested research areas are described below. 



...i..:^^^!!!!?'']"" ^^^^5^^*^^^ mi^ in vo cational education . Giv^i the 
SJfnn^ /"^r'i'"'''"^ -^^^ cti'^'^ent iyi tem for financing vocational 
^^ eaucawqn,^ careful attention/must he given to determiniTig the desired 

^ loal? JoiJi^^ and associated distributional 

' ^\linJ^T'^^^i' however, consideration must first be given to 
ni^ro n? ""^l^ secondary education and then determining the 

,|Jlace 0^ vocational education; in this strategy.8 - 

^u^^^' alternative federal strategies for secondary 
education must be.formulated and assessed^. Possible options would 
iTjclude |orrcentrating funding on programs for the disadvantaged which 
, can coordinate and expand the heavy emphasis on Title I in'the eVemen^ 
= ^Mn7^S. f ^ !, , supporti ng and encouragi ng programs assuri ng- cornpetence 

^ i?uS!nJ^ ^in^-i-''""^'^^? broad: 'icareer" education program .for al l 
students ;.provid^^^^^ 

opportunitres; or providing geaeral.^a^ Once these priorities and 
- JSI'^Fr- P°P"^ ^"^ curriculS are dec?de3. 

' nJnnSJ!! 1" .^hich .these prograiTis are to interact with state and local 
fS^cSi"? ^^"^lization efforts rr.ust also be considered in designing 
t^^e system for, distributing federal votational education aid;. ' 

ri' ' iPistribUtion of funds. Qhcg thP priorities are i'cientified. the 
current ana a i ternatiA^ dis tri buti onal schemes for vocational education 
c^^"^^^^?''.?^*'"^*- In order to. monitor and evaluate 

f J one kind of study which could be 

I carped out wpu^d simply involve detailed documentation of the dis- 
tribution of funds across individual ^school districts. At one level 
tnis analysis could simply document formal methods used across states 
IvL?- !- f«^nds^ districts {e.g..;this approach would involve - 
C^|xaminj!itipn^of weighting schemes and formulas for distributing funds). 

- n^fo!iBnc V--^^'!j ^°?^^!''' examination of the actuabdistribution 
of rev6i?ues for vocational education should be carried put. Of par- 



ERIC 



ERIC 



.,.,.-^fe^"l?l^^tt^P«st^^^ of funds to districis 

•^?^^^?r4W'Sip;:the}tini^ of the 

JUR3l|Poppatt^nstJh(^-s of the pupils 

^• A ?f'^^b Im>^»^^^^^ school " finance reform which are 

V}^:#pE''?;^H^?%^a^^^ iiliporrtant ta analyze the possible 

jnte«^t^^ns?50fi;vcK 'gfiForts a^ equalization 
^ %e f nf orced.^or qii ti^ated eff ortSK at equal izi ng " 

J"e?d||tiy^upi5^^ states?^ 

^^C>^^!*J?^3W allocations considered 

' y AIloea^i5M(ai1^ufi^s:.;^Gdvfti^th^ vocational funds, 

:^ =^-^^psfgjnpo)^airt t^^ programs 

. . J^r^^ tpiservr^ces. being, delivered to' children. ' 
^ch^iipnri\^tlgat^n Wou1d4focu|>on the nature of tl 



the vocational edu- 



j^uena^?^K:^0c^5rated,an i^as.wfthSpupiils of; higl 

^^^;BS?^Pip;£' ^isem^ lf|ilsfienri)11ed!!1n;Mati 
* W^P^^t "'^ ,i^5|p¥«sB5^^grajns : ntffe:ori eritesd i^ai n^dl empl ovient :9 ■ . 
:;':^^^%!^?llf?'^^Mi^^ ^hat the- 

^.-^'M^W' on^i-'aSrfe ^irtrj cfsUc*bN^ nee<^ characl;6risl^ cs : i 
If On§^^ri;:|nvfs|Qr|:ce^ai|£^^ piPfc[ramsi;m?>ionefieco-# 

g . t:Gojiiiperiinfdrraation impV-ovinq 
s ;^-5^'l^?'^,^ec^v^^ in jfhe|marRetJTa^;ijeing^v^ vl?llabll^rlrllatlvlly 
;^*^^5a«lvantaged |w toS^ceiiSlucfi;%raihitg af 

is^ hoijie.r-The questj^)pbe(i[iies one of i^tlSe disj^rrbutT^of ^uch ri^x)gra^^ 
. ,. > and enrol 1 meats across .districts . : . .^^ir ^ • 



!j addi tion. to examipi r.g the vanJation' ^n prbgrami offerings, it 

W^m^ be of val ue to document the difftrent: combinati dns of school 

. ^inputs (e.g^. .:^.t6&chers , i ns tructtonal material s #arid capital equipment) 
-%,.,used for the various kinds of vocational edueatf on programs'. For 
.^ jxample, it was repor^edl^ that :^proJ:tma>te1pl 8 percent of expen- 
•mHr^^ on, r vpca ti onail educat i on prograitis were used f or ins trcic ti bna 1 - - 
C; ecjurpment a^ful suppli^sV^ But clearly * thislWiil 1 vary 'cortsi(igrably 
?ianrong such;programs;:as:4distrib^ versus techni^^l- xjr trades 

^^afld industry. Such ;.informatioh .would-be of value in assessing possible 




V . methods forjletermini hg pr6g,ram costs arie needed. ' The 

?W under the:auspice^5pf the: Nati onaS.Educati onal Fi nance Project ' 
" .earl 1 er' has suggested that ofie niemd of arriving at weights for 
:^mm 1 education P"' .^ ams| is to examine cost d ifferences between 
^general education and e. -anplary p^^ eclucltioh.il 



:j Clearly, with all of the difficulties in [assessing the ouieomes and 
I technologies of the'educational process, this infonnation on current 
I practice is useful to current school administrators, and even to higher 
j level educational policy makers, However, this approach clearly 
I involves some a priori definition of an "exemplary" program. 

••• ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■' 

:. An alternative and perhaps supplementary approach to assessing cost 
I differentials is to examine the systematic behavior of school districts 
I in alloeat-ing budgets .among school inputs. That is, school officials 
I ;probably have some reasonably good perceptions of the differences in 
I the combination of school inputs required lio provide alternative kinds 
I of educational programs. Hence, one way to develop some inferences is 
j to examine systematic variations in the employment of certain school 
i inputs (e.g., teachers per pupil, teacher characteristics, instruc- 
j tional materials, and capital equipment) in response to variations in 

■ 'the enrollment levels of students in certain kinds of programs ceteris 
;°: paribus . Useful information can: be derived from such analysis an3"^ 

perhaps combined with the NEFP approach to yield data for determining 
appropriate weightings for .various kinds of educational programs. 

Ultimately, if weighting structuriis are seen as a viable alter- 
native for distributing vocationa-1 education funds, it seems as though 
. one should move beyond the level ,of analysis implied by the NEFP and 
^ ' to define goals and objectives for various 

school prbigrams and to allocate, resources and detennine educational needs 
and. .costs based on outcomes, whether educational achievement (as would 
be t^^ general education programs) , increased earnings, ^r 

..Lritnproved "job opportuni ties . 

= ■;■ Unfortunately how the weighting structure is deter- . 

- mined the!re^^^^^^^ and issues which must be addressed. 

, First; ::w^^^^^ according to the program's or .courses in 

:^>*hvch ;they en for local school administrators 

A tO;^^ in high-cost programs. There are 

is t^ea^ons w may occur. One circumstance will be in the case 

pupil weighting determined by state policy makers overestimate 
, the perceived costs of -the programs to local administrators. In this 
^^i^^"^ high^^ be offered or- the excess 

;^?;J?pls.wi:l^ Secondly, to the' extent" 

|;pli^t sti^^ monitored by the state, districts 

^''^t^^^^i^? aW the funding to 

■ th0p^rams|wh^^h^^ This will tend to 
have the efvfect ^^^0^^^^^^ quality of the, funded programs. A ' 
■^^4 IjaliclprpbTMwlth^^w^^ that it ignores student charac- 

•l^^sticsrrfii to the tXPes of , 

l#^"''^l^l^n'^9^:lCiJTg:in;voea^ programs. If the goai of 

€1^5— -priority ta students' with special needs, 
f^^i^^f^Bl^mSm^rodiC^^ not; tend to achieve that goal. Finally, 

structures, by ignoring ^ 
i J?MM^"chafe^^ to get 

developing, and 
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encouraging enrollment allocation to, programs which will draw addi- 
tional funds into the district. 



Targeting funds to pupils . Given the particular federal emphasis 
on targeting vocational education funds to specific pupil populations, 
one alternative that might also be considered involves a voucher 
scheme. Thus far, recommendations seem to focus on developing distri- 
; bution formulas directed toward channeling funds to school districts 
that have higher concentrations of disadvantaged or handicapped 
pupils. Alternatively, we could think of redistribution of funds 
directly to students with special needs and providing them with pro- 
gram choices. 

The advantage, of such an approach is that we could ensure that 
the funds would go directly to the target populations. Moreover, it 
is hoped that this approach might stimulate some competition among 
local agencies which currently provides vocational education programs, 
whether they be publichigh schools, community colleges, other public 
agencies (e.g^, manpower skills centers) or private vocational schools. 
Moreover, this kind of competition might even stimulate some of the 
sought-after coordination and interaction between or among private 
and public agencies offering such programs. 

Clearly, one important aspect of thj ji-approach would involve the 
.establishment of information centers (penaips within local public school 
or other public agencies) to help counsel) students regarding the choice 
of programs and institutions. Standards of accreditation would have to 
be established and fulfillment of those standards would have to be 
monitored by the state. It is hoped that establishing such standards 
and providing for the monitoring of school activities would reduce the 
.incidence of fraud and misrepresentation which some have suggested 
characterizes the private marke|: for vocational education. 
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NOTES. 

^Stephen M. Barros, Federal Education Goals and Policy Inst runiPhi-*;- 
an Assessment ot the "Strin gs" Attached to Categorical G7i;n:r-in 
|ducat1on lA Working Note prepared for the Department of Health. 
FebrSaJri977) ^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^ Corporation. Santa Monica. Calif. 

For example, a search of ERIC files identified over 8.000 references 
on vocational education but^ only a small portion (considerably 
lessjhan one percent) on topics related to the distribution of 
vocational education funds. 

3 ■ • ■ ■ 

. The LEAs are required to match federal dollars with state and local 
S PJ'^ il^^e 1976 amendments to the Vocational 

Education^ Act. there was no matching requirement for specific 
set-asides for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. 

Erick L. Lindman and Arthur Buchtn. "Financing Vocational Education 
J. in Public Schools." PI anningjto Finance Education (National Edu- 

cationa Finance Project. Vol, 3; Gainesville. Fla..l971). The 

states included in the study are California. Col orario. Florida. 

Illinois. Michigan. Minnesota. New Hampshire. New ,jrk. Ohio. 

OregoiT. Tennessee. Texas. Utah. Washington, and Wisconsin. 

5 . ' ■ ■ ' • 

■^^^Lb^'-^"?"^!!* '"inancing Vo cational Education in the Public Scho ols 
(National Education h nance Project, iipedal Study No. 4. Graduate 
. School of Education. University of California. Los Angeles. 1970).. 

^Alan L. Ginsburg. Patterns of Federal Aid to School Districts (Office 
of^the Assistant Secretary for.Planning and Education. DHEW. 
February 1975). . This data base combines statistics from the 1969" 
/cf!rrJc7 Secondary Education Generaf Information Survey 
lELSEGIS). the 1970 Census, and a special study of school district 
. property tax bases, by the National Planning Association. 

Arthur M.' Lee et al . . Learning a Livin g Across the Nation . Vol. V. 
Project Baseline FiTtn National Report. Part 1: Narrative Report 
(Flagstaff: Northern Arizona University. November 1976). pp. 9-11, 



There is often a tendency in the vociitional education literature to 
use the reverse logic. 



Q 

Comptmllef^ General of the United States,. General Accounting Office, 
. What is the Role of Federal Assistance for Vocational Education? 
^ "A Report to the Congress (Washington. D.C.; U.S. Government 
.. Printing Office, 1975). | 

lOlbid. ■ 

^kindman. Financing Vocational Education in the Public Schools , 1975. 
12 

For a discussion of this approach as appliedto^pupil need Cdis- 
advantaged and/or handicapped .pupil sjfT see Jay^. Chambers, "School 
District Behavior, Markets for Educational ResosUrces, and the 
Implications for Public Policy: A §urvey," f oHttucomi ng in Douglas 
Windham, ed.. Economic Contributions to Education , to be published 

. by the National Academy of E4'uca|ipij.j 
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FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNANCE OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION: ITS RELATION TO COMPLIANCE 
WITH FEDERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 

* ■ 

Don K. Gentry 



.Knowledge of the vocational education governance structures is fund- 
amental to an understanding of compliance i ssues'^^'and an appreciation of 
the variations in the ways sitates comply with federal mandates. TheTssue 
of governance has been a continuing area of concern among vocational edu- 
cators at the federal jsind. state levels for the past decade and a half. 
Since the Vocational Education Act of 1963 called for the creation of 'a' 
single state agency to administer or supervise the operation of vocational 
education, state and federal agencies have struggled with the implementa- 
tion of that mandate. 

This paper will provide background information on the historical de- 
velopment of and present governance- patterns for administering vocational 
education. Four major areas of concern related to these governance struc- 
tures with implications for compliance will be discussed. 

An Overview of Governance 

.Since the beginning of Federal involvement in vocational education 
undeV- the Smith-Ri»ahe^^ Act of 1917, the states and the federal govern- 
men|;?have worked in partnership to' provide vocational education opportuni- 
ties for the American people. This relationship has existed 'as a unique 
arrangement between the states, which ;have the constitutional responsi- 
bility to provide public education, and the federal government* which 
has served as the initiator of improved vocational education from a 
national persepctive.. 

. 

Two fundamental concepts pertaining to governance emerged in the 
initial legislation. Recognizing the constitutional role of the states. 
Congress in 1917 elected to establish a federal vocational education 
initiative through the state public education systems and this early 
legislation , called for a, single agency in each state to manage the voca- 
tional education enterprise.; These two decisions established the public 
education system of the states as the sole agency responsible /or voca- 
tional education. While having the advantage of assuring vocationalism 
a place in the education, system, these decisions also assured that there 
would be considerable variation in the means by which states would com- 
ply with federal initiatives. ^ 



Don K. Gentry is State Director and Executive Officer of the Indiana 
State Board of Vocational Technical Education, Indianapolis. 



. As of 1972, four basic governance structures were used by the states 
to meet the federal mandate that a single state agency be responsible for 
the administration of vocational education: 

1. A state board of education primarily responsible for elementary 
and secondary .?<i(ication. 

2. A state board or conriission for higher education. 

3. A state board with jurisdiction over all levels of education. ' 

4. A state board separate from the elementary/secondary and higher 
education boards. 

The typical structure at that time was to place the responsibility for 
vocational education within the state education agency primarily in charge 
of elementary and secondary education (Pierce, 1973). The dominance 
of this particular structure seems to be related to the historical de- 
velopment of educational management. Since the Tenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution gave the power for providing education to the- states, 
all state constitutions have provided for the creation of a state com- 
mon or public school system. And, since the vocational education pro- 
grams were operated as part of the public school system prior to 1963," 
most states have maintained their governance of vocational education in 
the state department in charge of public schools. This structure re- 
sponded well to the federal ihtitiatives, since all federal legislation 
concerning vocational education prior to 1963 provided for primarily 
secondary and adult levels, both of which historically have been functions 
of the public schools. 

With the strong intitiative of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
for postsecondary-leveT instruction, that area of vocational education 
expanded greatly. This expansion accompanied the national interest in the 
community/junior college movement. Departments of education in many 
states, in an attempt to respond to this challenge, developed coordinating 
councils or conmissldns for higher education during the 1960's and early 
1970's. Expansion of postsecondary programs and the mandates of federal 
legislation were key factors prompting the modification of vocational 
education governance structures. 

Some other factors that affected the structure of vocational educa-- 
tion at the state level were (1) the organization of the total education 
system of the state; (2) the historical development of education and vo- 
cational education ^in the. state; and (3) the role played by the state 
legislature and other political entities within the state. 

Although the structure for the administration of vocational educa- 
tion .at the state level is varied, there are some commonalities among 
the states that are mandated by federal law. Some of these are as fol- 
lows: (1) each state must designate; or create a sole state agency 



for the administration of vocational education or for the supervision 
of administration by eligible recipients; (2) each state must have a 
full-time state director of vocational education and sufficient staff 
to perform the responsibilities as assigned by federal law; (3) each 
state must provide programs at the high school, postsecondary, and adult 
levels as well aS programs and sjervices for special target groups (i;e,, 
the disadvantaged and handicapped); and (4) each ^tate must carry out 
certain functions like planning, evialuation,. data collection, and the 
use of advisory committees. All of these commonalities impbs^ed by fed- 
eral legislation have had an impact on the structure and organization of 
vocational education at the state level. 

Even with these commonalities, however, no two states have exactly 
the same structures, scope of work, distribution of responsibilities, or 
organization. Given these differences, the discussion of state govern- 
ance structures for vocational education must be fairly general. ^ 

The most recent research (Gentry, 1975) identified four types of 
state governance structures, which parallelled the observations of Pierce 
in 1973. The following list shows the classification of 53 states and 
territories by governance type. (Asterisks indicate states reporting 
postsecondary or community college programs under the board's authority.) 

1. State elementary/secondary board (35 st^ites): 



♦Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Del aware 
♦Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 



^.ouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
♦Michigan 
♦Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska - 

Nevada 
♦New Hampshire 

New Jersey 



New Mexico 
North Carolina, 
Ohio 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia . 
West Virginia 



2. 



State higher education board (2 states) ^ 



Hawai 1 



American Samoa 



State board with jurisdication over all levels of education 
(8 states):' ' 



Florida 
Idaho 
New York 



Pennsyl vania 
Rhode Island 
Trust Territory 



Utah 
Wyomi ng 



f 4. -Separate sme board for vocatio^^ i 

Colorado Oklahoma , Virgin Islands 

Indiana North Dakota Washington 

Puerto Rico ■ Wisconsin 

The system under which the state board of education serves as the 
state board of vocational education has persisted as the dominant govern- 
ance structure. It should be noted, however, ^tUt several states may ^ 
have reorganized their -governance plan as a result of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976. 

Little evidence exists to support the strength of any one governance 
^ructure over the other three, According to Pierce (1973), althoagh 
"opinions are expressed in the area of governance, little evidence actually 
exists of th(B ef f ecti veness and ef f i ci ency of the yari ous approaches . 

In addition, the differences among states even within or\e of the 
four categories are large. These observations lead essentially to the 
conclusion that the administrative structures across the nation have de- 
veloped in iiich complexity that the sole state agency called for in 
federal legislation is virtually indescribable (Gentry, 1975) . 

Governance Patterns and Problems of Compliance 

ihour major areas of concern are directly related to- the governance 
patterns and to the question of states' compliance with federal mandates. . 
These areas are (1) variations in the composition of the governing board 
and the board's executive officer, (2) organizational structures and 
staff expertise, (3) scopfe of jurisdiction of the several vocational 
education enterprises, and (4) the functions and services mandated in 
federal legislation. 

Composition of. the board and executive officers . Many variations 
occur In the ^organization of the state board for vccational education. 
Some boards are elected by the people, some are appointed by the gover- 
nors, and some are elected by the Tegi si attires. The length of term for 
state board members varies from three years in Delaware to 15 in New ' ' 
York (Harris, 1973). State boards al so vary in number of jniembers and 
their representation. Somfe state laws designate specifically who the 
various board members will represent, other board members , represent dis- 
tricts or regions of the state, and sti 1 1 others have no specific 

designation.-. ^ ^ l,., ^ ■.; ■,v ■ 

Another difference ifi organization appears in the maklB-iLj{) of board 
officers. vAccordihg to a 1975 survey, the state board executive officers 
were made up of 11 state directors of vocational education, 30 chief state 
school officers, 11. commissioners of education for elementary, secondary,, 
and higher education, and one president of the state's university system. 

The chairmanship of' the state boards for vocational educaVion also 
showed considerable variety. With 51 of the $3 states and territories 



reporting. Gentry (1975) found that 11 of the board chairmen were appoint- 
ed-by the governor, 4 were chief state, school officers, 35 were elected 
from the membership of the board, and one chairmanship alternated annually 
between the state superfntendent of public instruction and the commission- 
er for higher education. The variety in the organization of the board 
Increases the already large differences in the governance structures and 
. organization of vocational education in the states/ 

What is the sfgnificance of these variations in board chairmanship, 
membership affiliation, position of the state director in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy, and terms of the board's membership? Little or no 
research has been conducted. to measure the impact of these factors; one 
can postulate, however, that important variations in compliance result 
from these differences. Two problems in particular come to mind: (1) 
the agenda priorities that each of these members and executive officers 
brings to the board and (2) the relative position of vocational education 
policy matters, on the "board's agenda. 

The priorities that board members and executive ^personnel bring 
to board meetings can have a large effect on the problems considered and 
the decisions made. In systems where representation is the basis for 
jnembership, one can assume that decisions, and policies will be molded in , 
large measure by the constituents of or* views held by the executive of- 
ficer and board members. These priority, concerns may not para^llel ' 
closely or represent Inclusively the federal initiatives for program de- 
velopment. Therefore, although in compliance with the law and the rules 
and regulations in the narrow sense, the members may not have sufficient 
interest in the federal initiatives to provide needed state Jeadership. 

The scoj^of the governing board's authority may extend to management 
of other programs besides vocational education. For example, a state 
board of education must be concerned with matters of elementary and second- 
ary education. In other states, boards are concerned only with vocational 
education programs. Given the limited time boards have for decisionmak- 
ing and the wide range of urgent problems the former kind of boards niust 
consider, it is likelly that the problems and information dealt with wiTl 
vary greatly. Probably those boards With a comprehensive jurisdiction 
will consider major /policy matters, only, leaving wide latitude to the 
'executive officer ltd form policy and to make critical operational dfer ^ 
cisions. Conversely, the boartLvdth solely vocational education Imatters 
to consider will exert its leadership in a Miumber of operational deA 
cisions. Thus, th^ position ofrthe vocational education system i)i ^the - 
educational hierarthy may affect the' nature and magnitude of decl si oi\s 
involving a state's compliance with the federal initiatives. 
■ . . • , . . . 

Swanson (1967) reported that the position of responsibility of the 
State Director of Vocational Education to the State Board for Vocational " 
Education has an impact on the governance of vocational education. In ' • 
the states where the st/«te director reported directly to the state board. 



there war j^,.gre*terlen)phas^^^^^^ on adult than on secondary vocational 

e<luc«t1on.pgrOT^ that 9 (18 percent) of the state directors 

reponted^directl^ for vocational education, 23 (46 

:iP«J^cent) reported = through a^^c officer, and 18 (36 percent) 

reported through orje or more deputy or assistant superintendents. The po- 
sition of the state director in the administrative .organization also seems 
to affect the policy-making level of the administrative structure. The 
further removed the! state director is from the board, the more responsi- 
bility for policy decisions rests with the director or staff and the 
fewer policy mattersi are considered by the state board 



_ Certainly, ther6\is insufficient evidence to contend that major com- 
pliance problems are the result of the variation in board membership, 
length of term, selection process or position of the executive officer, 
or the relationship of the board to the educational governance system. " 
It Is reasonable! to suspect, however, that variations in the states com- 



\pliance with the 



federal initiative are associated with these factors. 



- .\ Organization structures and staff expertise. Prior to the Vocational 
EdulMtlon Act of T963. most state staffs were organized around disciplines 
or sferyice areas in vocational education, such as agriculture, industrial 
educat^n, home economics, and distributive education. The emphasis 
change in the 1963 Act from programs to serving special target groups of 
people bWht about a change in staffing patterns at the state level. 

^Many dther factors affect the size and organization pattern of staff " 
in the stateXyocational education agency. Some of these are (1) size 
of the state, ^2) number and type of institutions providing vocational edu- 
cation, (3) relationship with other state agencies, (4) relationship with 
other divisions Vnthin the agency, and (5) the desires of the state leg- 
islature. \ ■ 

In 1975, 13 state boards employed separate staffs for vocational 
education and 40 state staffs were drawn from the staffs of the state 
department of educatioh^( Gentry, 1975). 

Staffing patterns are now beginning to be-organized around the 
functions .of the agency anid the target populations to be served. The 
following examples of Staffing patterns will show the trend' toward func- 
tional versus program organization. Figure 1 shows a traditional staffing 
.pattern, typiqal prior to 196^3. In this organization, individual program 
areas covered the entire Scope ^of activities performed for that program 
with very little coordination with the other program areas. i 

Figure 2 showS a typical staff organization used by many states in 
the-early I960 s to implement the expanded responsibilities assigned under 
-new federal legislation. Some coordir^ation between units was possible 
with program-service functions being separate from the other administrative 
functions. - ^ 
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Fig. 1. Typical state organizational structure for vocational 
education prior to 1963. 
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Ti^Vi^fitl state organizational structure for yocatio 
education resulting from the Vbbatfbnal Education Act 
of 1963 and Education Amendments of 1968. 



«f . ^.statfina^pattefn tn«. 15 more Droadiy re^ 

ASenSSIiJ^Jril^- 1970's under the Vocatiohal Educati 




on 



or«i staffing a critical concern for the issue of compliance' Sev- 

. go3e?n'anc; l\VcllT '''''' '''^'^ *° '^^'^'^'^ their 

- <:t;,nt?^i^''Jf °! ^^''^"^^ ^^"^ vocational education reveais sub- 

stantial changes in the types of federal initiatives CleaHv thi 
legislation since 1963 has considerably oJerhaSled^he stl?el' 'vJJ^t^nn.i 

? "e?f';?; o"^?he sSir^'o^^* ''''' thfs chln^'e^lcJrref hatha "^^ r^ 
with tho >23 ? governance structures and their ability to comply 

I A federal mandates. To go from coordinating program areas to oTan- 
n ng^and evaluating programs i.n relationship to speci'fied Target popufa-" 
tions IS a substantial change in the states' mission While strict ^ • 
compliance with the law can be achieved by rea ignment of s?aff anJ sopri' 
In?;?!;- °I duties, the real impact rLu^iVfr™^^^^^ 

rSi^r^'vl^^"""* ^^^^^^^'^ "'^^^^^ wide acceptance of Jhe nlw qoaTs 

i? rF- ^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^ 

these changes can occur. .First, since itiost governance structtfST^ro oI 

"fcarJv^na out^^%'^^^^ ''^'"^ change. Se^S^he staff cur^ent 

ly carrying out the agency's goals were brought tr^e aqehcv becau«;P nf 

new m^ssJon' -'"fKL"' I'^'W ''"^''^ sk?i¥Tnd assfSte ge agency's 
new mission. Th6se two factors combine .to^w down efforts to achiPVP 
full compliance with the intent of ^th^^SeraV initiative : 



^thj 

aapnrr!h^]j;nii""f ?r cn^j^rT decisions must be made by the governinq 
rP?SJpH L P^P^f^s. The staff realignment process is clea?ly 

ImJaJ? nl r«5nv^P^ of:s^rnance structure and. can dramatical^ afflct ^ 
impact of complianc&i^ An example will help to clarifv thi< r^nin+ 
position of the:;^ ^alrness coordinaio?' S the gov^JLSe st?u^ 
have. a majopf^ct on vocational education. Withirrsyltem Se the 

^'^t^ elementary and secondary stafff th^sS fairnes. 
S? '^^ ^'^-^ ;r the Jeparknt'concerSd^i 

iffprlnrSn^;* ! / 5®"^°" i" t^is position may have a radically 

ifferent impact on vocational education programs than one assiqned to^thl 
fllJ ^f ''^*f vocnional education program o^eraSfon £e the 

Office s concerns relate primarily to program .planning. wnere the ^ 
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fig. 3; Typical state organizational structure 



1 

for vocational education resulting fron Education Aieotats 



to rJJv'n E rJ-^^ ° the staff, the. administrative organization necessary 
to carry out the agencies' goals and the time required to alter the govern- 

?^olv*;?JjT.'^^'^^ °" tf^e state's abiliV?o 

criS L ?^r- ."''"''f ^f; '^l^^^"^^ strict compliance with the law 
^.^hJ™ r / internal alteration required for the state plan, the 
liJoJJff'^ S^?"^^' '^3*^^'"^^ need sufficient time for staff to gain needed 
expertise and for orgar^i2ational structures to be tested. " n-eaea 

Scope of jurisdiction. Most of the state administrative structures 
were created in the early 190G's and have changed very little since, other 
tnan in staffing patterns. Vocational education programs, however, have 
changed vastly since the passge of the 1963 .Vocational Education Act. The 
switch from prog ram- oriented to people-oriented activities was the major 
change that came about 4n 1963. Many additional functions and levels of 
education were included in the vocational educationsystem. With this 
great expansion and the movement of vocational educatioli from primarily a 
function of secondary education to.alljevels through the associate degree, 
many questions on the governance structures have arisen. 

S*"^ board of education primarily responsible for elementary and 
secondary education establish proper relationships with other state agencies 
pJ?jy;n*nJ'n^K?-^'' l^'V' °^ Vocational education? For example! thfop- 
?n mnc? .Ll l"" school programs and oostsecondary programs is administered 

CSn?s ca?l ^nJ*'?nr5-'%^''°'''''' Vocational Education Act and 

Amendments call for coordinated program planning and require consideration 
?L'S^nn^'^ funding. While many states essentially contract between boards 

nJnn'^r 3 ^^^r^'^'o-!^^"^ '"^ ^ Critical concern for optimal program plan- 
ning and operation ifhder such a plan. k y « pian 

A second question to be explored is in the area of legal requirements- 
Does this board (i.e., state board of education), which does not hlll cSm- 

i"!!^*"?*'"'^ control over the entire vocational education system. 
aSmln-JLlJ-r''^ requirement for a sole state agency responsible for the 
slSJy'i'nst^?^^^^^^^^^^^^ ''''''''''' agenc-es and post- 

;H=.n/!^*^®^''"®^^"°" ""^^^ "l^e^ is-- Can these. state agencies 
?esSL?H??Jw? ThfJ °^ ^" expanding program with increasing 

Hnn J« K * !u The traditional governance context for vocational educa- 
V.nVtl ''T/J^ public school. Yet the federal initiatives are increas- ■ 
ingiy targeted to special groups needing unique educational programs 
these needs'^ • ^^^^ P-^esent-govrrnance structure c^E accSate 

These questions are not new to vocational education. Several studies 
and reports issued during the early 1970's- called for an examination of 
Rpno?r?!"S?!f^ ? T^'^i^??! education. The General Accounting Office 
rT.lJ ^V^' ^^^^^ proposed federal legislation calling for the- 

creation of a separate state board for vocational education, .:ind the 
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reports and testimony. of the American Association: of Community and Junior 
Colleges all questioned both the coordination among levels of vocational • 
education and the equitable distribution of available resources among the 
various levels. Although the Education Amendments of 1976 call for a 
eonsiderable increase^ in the level of planning and interagency cooperation, 
the fundamental issues raised by.GAO, AACJC, and others probably have not 
been resolved. A state can comply with the rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to select target populations (e.g., persons of postsecondary- level 
vocational education) without major alteration in the state governance 
structure. The extent, however, to which equitable treatment of all edu- 
cationar levels can be provided by a staff with major responsibility for a 
specific portion of that system is in doubt. 

The American Vocational Association's study, in conjunction with the 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, called 
for the continuation of the sole state agency for the administration of 
vocational education at the state level. The issue is not whether a sole 
state agency is needed but rather how to optimize such a governance struc- 
ture to assure compliance with federal initiatives and provide for state 
and local interests and preferences. 

Functions and service areas . The functions to be served by the state 
agency appear to be a basis from which to examine the problem of govern- 
ance. These functions have been subject to a number of studies. A review 
of the literature on both the historical development and delineation of 
functions suggests that states ought to assume as their primary missions 
the following: (1) to conduct long-range planning, goal setting, research 
and development, and evaluation; (2) to identify educational needs; (3) to 
provide leadership in communicating educational problems and recommended 
solutions to the legislative and executive branches of state government and 
to the public; (4) to assure statewide communicative and coordinative 
networks; (5) to equitably finance education programs; (6) to develop 
standards and regulations for the optimal operation of educational delivery 
systems; and (7) to provide leadership for statewide planning and develop- 
ment (Bailey, 1962; Dochterman and Beshoar, 1970; Pierce, 1973; Campbell 

and Mazzoni, 1974; and GAO Report, 1974). , , / 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

More specifically to vocational education, the synthesis report of 
the 1975 National Leadership Development Seminar for State Directors of 
Vocational Education suggests that the sole state agency responsible for 
the administration of vocational education should perform the following:' 
(1) conduct annual and long-range planning; (2) determine state policy, 
including rules, regulations, and guidelines; (3) approve and disapprove 
programs for federal and state funds; (4) receive and distribute federal 
funds available for vocational education; (5) distribute state funds avail- 
able for vocational education; (6) review state fund budget requests made 
to state legislatures and make recommendations on stdto funding levels to 
state leaislatures; (7) evaluate programs and activities; (8) certify per- 
sonnel; (9) administer services to LEA's and , institutions; and (10) pro- 
vide technical assistance or program services to LEA' s and institutions. 




ttf unr???!i!r 3 *° ^^^""'""^ governance is the service- areas 

?ivi?v arpJ? in>h'*J-"i*H'i-' t^^^le^'fls instruction or distinct ac- 
of JJ« c>!J " ^leld of vocational education. From the perspective 
SL!^^ agencies concerned with- education, service areas encompass 
wh?r^^KT^pS'°^:'r^^^ (both content area and. target g?SuSs) to 

which the SEA and LEA^have a distinct relationship. When considering f ed- 
^^pj4?;i''''/if^'' initiatives, the Educational Amendnents of 1976 ari 
nrnarlll' secondary vocational programs. (2) postsecOndary vocational 
tlrairn^n^n^ ^'^''^^ vocationa programs. (4 special, needs or ^ther special 
and^activ?t?or°?7Tn •J'' ^^^^^i^^'^^. (5) consumer and homemaking programs 
and activities. (7) guidance and counseling activities. (8) personnel 
training activities, and (9) sex bias.and sex-stereotyping eSaJibn. 

it "research studies on the governance of vocational education examine 

wha? ii-S?.?rrt?!f r ?• administrative system and do not document 
what administrative functions are performed or what the service area pri- 
rnln]1l ^"^^ This failure is a critical defic;iency. because the extent of 
sJatli'^SfiK,';-^^ be related to the degree of correspondence between the 
?ed1r^ly^:al%';re?t?s"°"'^ services and the 

Several issues are important in this regard. First, a governance 
aJ5"se?v?cP.''' wnnT ^^PJ^ity to crry out all the manda'ter?unc?ions 
JprJroc f^ 91^^" the capacity to carry out these, functions and 

serv ces. the priority given to each of them will probably vary greatlv 

al?eJti-;nV{ola?5^?h"rs!'°^ '''''''''' ^"'^ '''' ''^'^'^ 

Conclusion 

,-c*«. This brief analysis of the state governance structures used to admin- 
ister vocational education programs has been- intendfed to highlight the 
Tho^oT^^ °^/3'"i'^°"- within ths sole state agency concept 

J5h^^^ ^^iT^"''®'' difrerences in governance .strDctures from' state to state. 
?aJ onc"?"^' "r"^ ^"^iri *° gover^^ce that have major impl - 

.^^n. SJic °J JP-^Pli;"" with federal regulations hSve been discussed. The 
^analysis of these factors leads to several broad cinclusions: 

1. The governance of vocational educaTfoTvhas historically been 
vested within the educational system, and variations in ap- 
proach largely reflect the states' efforts to accommodate the 
changing federal initiatives within these separate systems. 

2. Strict compliance with the letter of federal mandates specified 
in the rules and regulations probably exists at a very high 
level. The essential concern, however, should be with the 
state s commitment to the spirit of these initiatives. 
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.3. A common problem associated wHh all aspects of compliance is 
the states' need for time to accomodate theiir structures and 
practices to the federal initiatives. 

^4. There is some doubt that present governance structures can ac- 
commodate th^ expanded ?irray of functions arid services called 
for in the Education Amendments of 1976. ^ 

■ ■ * ■ ^ 
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RESEARCH ISSUES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT OF FEDERAL LAWS ' 

Michael W. Kirst 

This paper will, analyze the pbtentlal effectiveness of several com- 
pliance strategies as background for suggesting research directions. 
Suggestions for a more theoretical approach are In the conclusion. The 
three compliance approaches are bottom-up, top-down, and public/private 
competition.^ Given the rigidities and loose coupling in the/ existing 
intergovernmental vocational education delivery system, a combination 
of all three strategies Is desirable. A / 

/ 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 seek tq change existing 
vocational education programs, beneficiaries, and procedures., Moreover, 
■ the 1976 statute is much more precise in specifying federal purposes 
than are earlier omnibus acts. But it will undoubtedly be inteo^ajted 
with the existing vocational education political and admijni strati vjel . 
system. 1' It is my thesis that the 1976 federal act Ucki the l^ehttves 
and sanctions to bring about compliance with federal irrjient wit^'pi ^^e 
next fpw yiears. There is some hope for a long-run (LCKyear), cQTiplHahce. 
I would contend further that it . is unlikely that federal influgncej wi|T.: 
ever be sufficient to reorieint vocational educajtton substantially Without 
drastic changes in the existing federal-stat^ocal delivery netwark|| ' 

The situation is not hopeless. Sey^l options suggest themselves. 
States could lead in the reorientation/ without federal stimulus other 
than traditional USOE enforcement. This is now probable in a few states. 
Another option is that vocational 'education could be mounted through 
federal-local contracts with organizations that Include but mostly tran- 
sqend th6 public schools (e.g., MDTA skil^ls centers). This is politi- 
cally unlikely, as is a thi'rd, possibility : vendor payment arrangement 
- to students for Grades lO-l^f . under which students could use the payments 
at eitlier private or public! vocational education schools. Most likely 
is'/afiintremental strengthening in the patchwork of federal sanctions 

ihcentives, using bot^. top-doWn and bottom-up compliance strategies, 
iuch an Incremental ostrat4gy has worked with ESEA Title I by gradually 
fnc3*eas1ng compliance with the key provisions. 2 Vocational education 
hasia^-lot to learn from the strategies used to bring LEAs into substantial 
compliance with Title I of ESEA. In order to assfiss the likelihood of 
t|fese options, the paper begins with an analysis of past compliance 
strategies. 

Federal Influence in the Current Vocational Education^ System 

Sj^y Some quotations from our state study (Berke and Ki^rst, 1972) can 
{/help convey the.flavor.of the existing influence network. From the 
\iiiw'York case by Professor Frederick Wirt: 

•• •■ * • . 

-. Of all the federal school programs in New. York, vocational 
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"students " but VeI^«r^^™ Tl^^^^'^'^Py* did not say 

rectors of BOCES. no e of S^"c'"^"T ^"'^ ^f^^ di- 

State Office S 6ccuSat?nn?i f^ ^\!/'*^ W^ 

that it was f?ee tS Sse Lds ac^nJn^ P°^^t^°" was , 

• developed in^turn Sy JJcati^^^^^ 

agencies, (p. 359) ''°^r"°"^' education regional planning/ 

; ^t'O"* 10 percent " Ne^^oJk'l ol ?^n^^^ 

concluded, ."This is anl-n?!! -S^ ^" OOE official 

federal influence!" (p!"36lr ' ^^t''^"* 

is a ''^i^serpJyMfng^:?^:^ Sf^r^^ administration 
ence by parents. stuS^ ItfS iln "?"]^*^^^r°^ significant influ- 
Department of Education; a*nd ?he J 1 0?f?c^n?f.''^'^'?^^''y °^ State 
largely lns.;lated from iversiaht bv inr.i c . ' ^s also 

leave local policy to the^^iSJ^o'^aJjSSL^^dtit?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

P0int',-n°'5i??erin;"Sf' ' Massachusetts case expressed the sa^ view- 

tit'has^tJeJytSj RIJfJrTanS ^V-lf'* educa- ■ 

provide the crft ca? fJameiL ?or Vp^p^ wf'lch 
. existence Of federa suS^fr^rj^ri^^^^ The^ 

structural units (J 2iff'°"'' "''«>'s « the key ' 

^^''C'ulTl'^^^^ to award vocation,, 

reviewed the expenditure or|l'^i?;,\'J^?„'^?^e^[='-,^T™ 

:ure jSo^r^^Jl^a^-lo^^ Interest' struc- 
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- to evaluate administrative performance or reduce the dis- 
cretion *o| the vocational staff in TEA who resisted compre- 
hensiw planning and continues to go its separate Way/:. Warren 
Hitt, the^major TEA figure in federal aid, was reported to 
have r^rked shortly before his death, that "someday Ivwould 
like to find out what is going on in the fourth floor VQca- 
tionai division." Other TEA staff refer to vocational edu- 
Caticm as a "separate barony." 'Indeed, a separate vocational 
diY4sion has existed in TEA ever silnce the 1917 Smith-Hughes 
•■ Acl^... . . 

If 

Vocational education support from the federal government is 
Indistinguishable in program concept from state aid. (p. 259) 

Anthony Cresswell's paper drawn from our book puts it this way: 

- _ From the way they descri^jed their activities, it was evident 
that (State Agency) vocational educators had developed sets 
. of norms and behavioral patterns which established them as 
separate frpjn the local administrators, a functional group 
in their own right. (State vocational education administra- 
tors) are not simply transplanted local administrators. This 
suggests significantly less professional set congruencj^ for 
the SEA and local administrators. 3 

. 

In sum, vocational education is a state fMtJogram which receives'fed- 
eral assistance. Vocatfonal educators at all leVels_ operate with a high 
degree of autonomy f ronf the rest of their respective education agencies. 
They are frequently not just organizatipnally, but also physically',' se-- 
parated 'from the rest of the SEA by location in a separate building. \1 
Strong professional norms of vocational educators -dictate that external 
(federal or state) regulation ishould not supersede peer regulation or 
personal autonomy in the function of the professional. Evaluations of 
the lack of impact of the 1963 and 1968 federal vocational acts demon- 
strate that members of the same vocational professional group and "func- 
tion set" should not be expected to police or reorient each other. Vo- 
cational educators at all levels displaiy remarkably similar* educational 
background, work experience, and patterns of socialization, i.e., a high 
professional -function set congruence in Cresswell's terms. Lilce-minded . 
administrators at the federal and state levels are responsible for esta- 
blishing program guidelines, checking to see that proposals meet those 
guidelines, monitoring programs, and evaluating their effectiveness. 
There has been minimal independent auditing activity for example by HEW 
or GAO, compared to E5EA Title I. Management and performance information 
is so limited that administrative oversight and policy planning are 
severely curtailed. ^ 

A Review of Compliance with Federal Intent: 1963-1976 

Experience with the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 1968 
indicates that compliance with federal objectives has been limited 
because of the structural and procedural factors described above. An 
evaluation 'by-ftegnum of the 1963 Act stressed how little management 
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"data that would be helpful in planning is unavailable, inadequate, or 
unutilized" (p. 111). As a participant in California's 1977 state plan, 
I lacked basic data on: c 

services for the disadvantaged 
J- ^ 

- quality of teachers 

». 

^ - occupational needs * . . 

- comparisons of programs among cities, v^j^al^ and 
suburban areas | 

- longitudinal studies of job placement and career impact. 

»•« - ■ 

Part of the compliance problem in 1963 and 1968 was the lack of 
connection between added resources and new federal objectives. The njw--" 
federal funds could be used to pursue old objectives as well asjjew^nes. 
USOE never agreed. with GAO's comment that the 1968 Vocationjul-^EHucatibn 
Act envisioned a federal "catalytic role." Congress nevefrepealed the 
purposes of the existing acts but merely added rngpe^nd somewhat incon- 
sistent) objectives. Consequently, 1976 st^te^locations under Part B 
(now Subpart II) could be used for old::J4tte as well as new programs to 
serve the disadvantaged, A crucial-i^uestion is whether the 197^ A tt is 
designed in such a way as tojnove LEAs toward the more recent federal 
objectives. One unobtru^uiv^measure would be whether state offices 
continue to be orgarji^^ around the traditional vocational education 
categories sinc^^-tfie 1963, 1968, and 1976 Acts, Magnum's study found 
that SEA oirgamzation still featured the subject matter specialties 
(agricuJttjre, home economics, etc.) as of 1968. GAO found the same 
in 1974. 

"Another possible measure of compliance activity would be the nature 
?)nd amount of USQE rejection of state vocational education plans. Tra- 
ditionally,: "state plan" has been a misnomer. The plan is merely a legal 
agreement by the states to comply with federal laws in the use of fed- / 
eral funds. Increased USOE denial of proposed state plans (or specific 
provisions) would indicate a change in the professional congruence be^ 
tween federal, state, and local vocational educators. GAO observed that 
part of the professional norms between USOE and the states is "to hear 
no evil, see no evil." 

OE officials told us there is little analyses of the way 
states spend federal funds, and tha^t OE does hot know what 
" the impact of federal vocational funding actually has been. 
They.(OE) said that states have treated federal funds as 
another sources of general revenue, and have used these funds . 
primarily to maintain existing programs. 9 

It is hardly surprising that recent attempts to assess major over- 
all federal vocational objectives, such as reduction of dropouts and 
higher earnings, are critically undermined by data gaps. 10 
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There is not a state/local professional or political coalition 
(governors, legislators, interest groups) strong enough or interested 
enough to open up the closed system. There is no assurance that opening 
up the system to general state government officials, business, or labor 
through advisory or planning councils will change much. In the existing 
system, bargaining and int6rest-group activity is largely confined to. 
the competing claims of the subspecialties, such as vocational agri- ^. 
culture vs. office skills vs. retailing. OE's norm for administration 
is deference to state and local autonomy.. If policies do not change. 
Subpart 3 funds will primarily support traditional activities with new 
labels. Subpart 2 funds may flow in increased quantity to city schools, 
but no one will know what happens with intra-di strict allocations. 

Some Strategies for Bottom-Up Compliance ^ 

In the mid-sixties, federal attempts to insure compliance with new 
complex federal laws focused on top-down strategies —detailed federal 
guidelines, auditors, field reviews, etc. Before turning to these it 
is useful to discuss some "bottom-up" compliance strategies that are 
necessary supplements to top-down strategies. Vocational education des- 
perately needs new and different full-time people wfib can bore from 
within the professional establishment over time. This suggests starting 
at the preprofessional level by supporting training in administration and 
policy analysis within or outside of schools of education. 

Many of the better university schools of education do not have 
occupational departments. In part, vocational training is viewed as a ^ 
low-status endeavor for'presf'qe schools. Some state universities might 
welcome the chance to set up u ocational education training program 
oriented to the cities and disadvantaged. Many universities recognize 
the connection between schools and work as a growing area but are unde- 
cided on where to locate it.- Eistablishing a solid vocational education 
.department would require a committed dean, but even 150 new graduates a year 
could provide alternative^to the existing closed-system professional 
mentality, the Great Society plan should teach us that compliance with 
federal^ objectives needs to be sustained by a grass-roots interest group 
structure. Otherwise, the Vocational Education Act of 1976 is diluted 
at each successive adminiistrative layer in the federal process. The top- 
down process alone is insufficient. Soqie committed professionals might 
provide more long-run pressure than people who move in and out of the 
field, such as NIE research officers. In' the past, intervention of non- 
ViDcational education reformers has been sporadic and the old-liners have 
learned to "wait them out." 

A professional; training strategy could be supplemented by some 
sophisticated buttressing of the existing conflict in the system~e,.g. , 
in the competition among levels of education for the occupational train- 
ing dollar. In many states the junior colleges and postsecondary tech- 
nical institutes are dissatisfied with the share of the dollar they have ..: 
been getting. Intense bargaining has taken place over the distribution 
between the elementary and secondary schools and the junior colleges. 
Now various federal acts encourage the private proprietary schools to 
join the battle. These competitors for funds might open up the vocation*al 
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Top-Down Compliance; Can We Learn from Title I ESEA? . . 

■ A recent SRI report synthesizes and analyzes studies on trends in 
SEA management of ESEA Title I, 1965-1976.16 They find dramatic improve- 
,m(^nt on an incremental basis. Some of their conclusions are: 

1. Most states have developed adequate to good procedures for 
reviewing LEA applications for Title I funds. 

* 2. At the LEA Tevel , blatant mi sal locations of funds which clearly 
violated the intent of Title I have been substantially reauced. 

3. As dollar exceptions have been reduced. Increased attention 
has been devoted to process exceptions, i .e. , violations of regulations 
which prescribe hp are to be designed, studeht'^ selected arid 

retainec*,.an^vpajf^ involved. /\ 

4^. Thfe;^yer^^^ of this study is that there, has generally 

been a quiteJjDositive trend in SEA Title I management. 

^ If itSB^^ in Title I, why not vocational education? Which 

compli-ance^^^^^ and tactics worked, in Title I? Can '♦^hey be trans- 

ferred^^^^^o^^^^^^^ education? These are the essential ques- 

- tfpnSvM^W^ to examine "hoW to achieve compliance with and 

■enforc Vocational E;ducation 1976 provisions. Greater specifi- 

city f^^^^^^^ lei'yislati on, detailed federal regulations and guidelines, 

and more aggressive program monitoring have produced^a new pro-compliance 
climate. 17 This is a startling reversal from the conventional wisdom of 
the early 1970srWhich held that a relatively low level obf, compliance with 
federal legislative expectations had been achieved.^ Goettel asserts that 
"outright malfeasance and non-compliance are rare. More important, there 
has been a general upgirading of the norms of administrative practice iat 
each level." 

Syracuse University Research Corporation has recently completed a 
massive field i'hvestigation of Title I compliance. The conclusions of 
their lead researcher merit quoting as a guide for an examination of how 
to achieve compliance with vocational education. 

* F^derjal ?^^^ role to play in 

; improving ^s^^^ the bad repu-. , 

tattoriasspclated with the federal vg proce- 

dures^^cwly :|75 (if an estimated $26& mil lion of potential 

- :violatnQ^^ returned tb^the federal government— many 

state affici^^^ to enforce the re-^ 

vgu^^^ involved in an audit exception. 

^ ^ Similarly, the post-Watergate^j:o^ with trust in. govern- ^ 
ment apparently has also 'encouraged' state officials to en- 
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In sum, the top-down compliance strategy can work. Title I ESEA 
is but orie exatnple. Other federal programs that have displayed compliance 
improvement from^low base could be analyzed for possible adaptations ? 
to vocational educiktion. 

The Title I experience suggests increases in OE and SEA staff time 
used for on-site monitoring and auditing. Vocational education regula- 
tions would have to be precise in stating the -expected standards for 
state and local compliance. A possible method is to reduce other use of 
staff time (such as reviewing paper in Washington) and increase the SEA 
field review and audit staff. If LEAs know that it is unlikely that 
anyone is going to come out to the schools and look, they are less likely 
to comply. The impact of federal audits on SEA and LEA compliance should 
be studied. When federal Title I officials audited Mississippi and pub- 
licized the violations, this had an enormous effect bn other Southern 
SEAs, who feared that they might be next. It is unlikely that OE or SEAs 
wrll ever be able to tell from an .application form what or how well the 
LEA is doing. 

More flexible enforcement tools than disapproval of applications or 
withholding funds are needed to deal with less-than-extreme noncompliance. 
Federal officials need toresolve lingering ambiguities and philosophical 
differences related to vocational education. For example, should voca- 
tional education money be used to support ongoing activities for many 
years? 

Experimenting with Different Delivery Systems 

A top-down strategy of regulation and auditing has its limits. 
Earlier we discussed bottom-up compliance approaches. In addition, 
research and demonstrations could focus-on alternative delivery mechan- 
isms other than the federal /state/local intergovernmental grant arrange- 
ment. Such alternatives might accomplish the purposes of the 1976 Act 
better and require a less elaborate and risky strategy of compliance. 
One such idea, for experimental R&D, is detailed below. 

In his original statement on voucher plans, Friedman suggested that 
government provide loans to students for their specialized training, with 
repayment related to the estimated extra income they would earn for having 
received the instruction. Unfortunately; this laissez-faire approach to 
the institutional structure under which training is provided may fail to 
attack the problem of quality of training in sufficient measure, let us 
consider the problem in more detail. ^ 

W^at are the difficulties in the present arrangements for supply of 
skill training in public, formal institutions? 

1. Public institutions, especially those offering instruction above 
the secondary level, are subject to extreme political pressures. • It is 
a popular thing for a local authority to establish, say, a new junior 
college with a vocational wing in a district that has none. Yet pro1-i-. . 
feration of institutions and of programs within institutions can qutj^kly 
lead to a16w rate of utilization of specific courses. The 1976 Act'-^- .\ 
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run high-grade vocational education institutions pnly when those insti- 
tutions can be made to operate efficiently* ThU means that courses must 
be filled with the maximum number of students who can be taught effectively 
In a given subject and that the dropout rate must be held to a low point. ^ / 
Yet, as we have indicated above, it is just these kinds of efficiencies 
that public institutions find difficult to provide. 

The most common alternative to training conducted by public insti- 
tutions Is training provided by the employer in the work place. . Now, a 
certain amount of on-the-jo.b training is characteristic of every human 
economic activity. The question, however, is whether the employer should 
bear the major share of the responsibility for the development of work 
skills in the trades and in the technical fields. Apprianticeship is the 
form in which this employer responsibility has been most clearly delin- 
eated. 

On the face of it, training by employers would seem to offer certain 
advantages. The training would almost certainly be relevant to the fu- 
ture work assignment of the trainee, because there would be no educational 
vested interests to dictate otherwise and because employers would have 
no incentive, to provide Irrelevant training. The courses would probably 
be flexible, .in the sense that their length would be determined by the 
time needed for a given group of trainees to learn a particular set of > 
skills, fhe prograiji would be flexible, in the sense that courses would 
be started up or dropped in close relation to the current skill require- 
ments of the employer. These kinds of flexibility are possible to attain 
because the employer can shift his senior staff from production Work to 
part-time training of new workers and back to full-time production with 
great ease; Under a system of on-the-job training, the trainee should 
be less dropout-prone in three respects: first, he will feel a closer 
nexus between success in learning new skills and i rimed late advancement 
in the firm than he would feel if he were a full-time student in a pub- 
lic training institution, where desire for success In learning is clouded 
by uncertainty about how and where he can finally get a job; second, 
because. training is more individualized (which is possible^ in turn, 
.because the trainee s ends part of his time in production), the pace of 
learning can be accelerated or slowed down in terms of the trainee's own 
progY^esSj so that he is unlikely ever to become too bored or too discour- 
aged w;ith his instruction; third, he is usually paid. 

However, there would appear to be certain disadvantages in shifting 
the main burden of training onto the shoulders of employers: 

1. If standards of labor productivity are low to begin with, bright, 
young, eager trainees may regress t\D those prevailing low standards be- 
cause they do not have any proper models of performance. If not of skill 
standards, to look up to. 

. 2. Only in the largest firms— and sometimes riot even in them— can 
the exceptionally good craftsman or technician find more than a handful 
of trainees to work with at any given point'^aTTrHiie. He may have, per- 
haps, three apprentices when he could easily be teaching the more bookish 
parts of the craft to a group of twenty. On-the-jobHraitiing does not 
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of scale tb be achieved in the utilization of time of the trainers. The 
number of persons a given trainer was instructing could be determined 
more closely by considerations of pedagogical and less by accidental con- 
siderations of how many apprentices, say, a given plan in a given firm 
happened to have at the moment. ^ 

3. If the training institutions were financed by a payroll tax,' 
then the institutions would have an elastic. source of revenue and one 
under which the volume of funds flowing to training activities would be 
functionally related to the degree to which ipanagement was substituting 
labor for capital and higher grades of labor for lower. The stop-and-go 
characteristics of training when it is strictly a responsibility of indi- 
vidual employers would be ended (after all, private training programs are 
generally the first casualty of a downturn in profits in a firm). 

4. The training institutions would have the financial resources and 
the access to data to deal with a number of important topics of applied 
research, such as the following: What are the strategic learnings from 
general education necessary to leairn specific work skills? How qyickly 
can operational skills be taught to workers of different backgrounds, ' 
and what are the cost-effectiveness relations involved in acceleration 

of training, selection of applicants for training, and the provision of 
remedial education? Is a quantitative or analytical set of mind impor- 
tant in developing a high-productivity employee and, if so, how is this 
way of thinking best developed? 

5. Other, somewhat more specific, advantages are the following: 

a. Insofar as the training institutions- required a permanent fac- 
ulty, they should find themselves blessed with th^ financial 
resources and the prestige to attract competent teachers. 

b. Students would benefit from having the intellectual discipline 
of the'classroom, but at the same time they would have been 
placed in a new, work-oriented setting, different from the 
public educational institutions in which many of them had 
previously suffered^ failure and lost commitment to learning. 

c. The structure of the training system could easily recognize 
regional differences in skill requirements and in c|iliber of 
students. 

d. Individual training institutions could incorporate different 
levels of instruction (remedial, standard, advanced) and dif- 
ferent forms (full-time, sandwich, evening). 

*e. ' The program could accommodate high school students, high school 
leavers, and high school graduates, thus of fen ng an incentive . 
structure consonant with the formal education aspirations'. of 
different youth. 



" lEl .l?fo\^' 1o"v^S::^"3%1^.?^ '■""^^"^ to overcci 

10 suppori; ,new or old" training programs? f 

- The lack of an information system for oversight and evaluation.-: 

" lo^\n:tono'^';°''"'''"'' '''''''''' ''''''''' ^tate/ ; 

" itllll 1° * bottbm-up lobby for compliance, including * 

aJl^er"^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

- The failure of ' federal audits to galvanize substantial change. 

■ "Tfie lack of aggressive enforcement by OE. 

Vho n?!!^^!?^^""^ could probe which of these causes >have been crucial in 
lf%rT^ which the 1976 Act dealt witlTthlm. aJd SJSbatle 

- What impact have advisory councils had? 

" ?SmpUaJ?e? °^ vocational education help or hinder 

' compHa'ncer^* ''^ '""^ legislators help or hinder 

- Does increased corrpetition for funds among interest groups 

- Do states who allocate most of their Subpart 2 money to area 



vocational education schools display more or less compliance 
than the average? • - 

3, Can compliance strategies that worked with Title I ESEA be trans- 
ferred or adapted to vocational education? What is the compliance poten- 
tial of more frequent audits, OE/SEA management. reviews, clarification 

and jConsolidatioh of regulations/guidelines? Is there incremental movement 
toward compliance? (This suggests longitudinal compliance monitoring 
that\does not anticipate sudden and dramatic improvement, ) 

4. Do radically different delivery systems such as employer con- 
sortiums have promise for compliance with such objectives as placement, 
cost/effectiveness, and training geared to labor market needs? 

5; Previous studies (i,e, , Berke/Kirst) have discovered wide vari- - 
ation among states in compliance with federal laws (although Berke/Kirst 
found a rather uniform low liBvel^of compliance with vocational education 
legislation). Assuming there are interstate differences, what caused 
these differences prior to the 1976 Act? Has the 1976 Act increased or 
decreased the interstate variation? 

This analysis requires separating state compliance issues from com- 
pliance problems primarily or^iented to the LEA level. Again, any compli- 
ance study must begin by asking what specific compliance issue or statu- 
tory provision we are concerned with and which level of government has, 
primary enforcement responsibility. . 

6. Compliance will vary for different parts of the 1976 VEA. For 
example, sf.x equity will probably come slower than set-asides for the 
handicappefl. Criteria should be established to select key provisions 
and follow them on an intensive basis, The differences in compliance 
, among various provisions can provide some insight into general compliance 
causes. 

/ • ■ ■ • ■ ^ ■ • 

^ 7. Vccational education compliance research should be merged with 
the burgeoning literature and concept development in "implementation. "20 
A separate ,)aper could derive testable hypotheses from this literature. 
Among the ccncepts that show some promise are macro versus micro imple- 
mentation, mutation, implementation passages,'and mutual adaptation. ^ 
Berman has concluded: 

We cannot expect the development of a\simple or single theory 
of implementation that is "context free" and that eliminates 
uncertainty. A more modest, yet extraordinarily difficult goal, 
is to^deyelop institutionally-grounded heuristics for policy- 
makers' based on their setting. 21 

Berman hypothesizes that implementation can follow one of four paths: 

. (1) hon implementation , no adaptation in project plan or in 
deliverer behavior; 

(2) cooptation, no adaptation in deliverer behavior, but adap- 
tation In the project to accommodate existing routines; 



(3) 



techno loQical learnfno. no adaptation of the oroject plan 
but adaptation of routtnized behavior to acconmodate 



plan; 



(4) mutual adaptation, adaptation of both the project and 
deiiyerer behavior. 

It would be remiss not to point out that the Rand study of 
educational projects found no implementation that could be 
> J^fnl 5^1 technological learning; projects were either 
nwfS conditions or not implemented at all. More- 

over, the ouly projects that seemed to produce effective 
outcomes were those whose paths showed mutual adaptation.22 

We do not have the information on vocational education to judge whk:h 6^ 

JhafNo^^tT. ' P^^^n^"** ''^^ compliance studies Se do'havl ?ndfca?r 
Jf'f* No- 1 IS the most frequent. But a Compliance study using the Berman 
McLaughlin concept of "mutual adaptation-might be productive 

8. There have been' some attempts to apply utility theory to the 

staJfoVt'hS^'^"- ^"^ ^''^ of imjlementation! tl exfst^ 

state of theory needs refinement before it can guide a study of VEA 1976 
Briefly, Stover and Brown demonstrate that the seemingl/disparate liter: 
ature on comp iance with law is consistent with the p?iLple of psycho- 
. iSI^'SlstSJaJe'Jha? "'^ major premise underly?ng utfinrtheir]!? 

people will fail to comply with law when- the utility (net 
gratification) of such action is greater than the utility 
of employing their time and resources in the most beneficial " 
\^ available compliant activity'. 24 

rave explanatory and predictive potential of utility theory for VEA 
1976 can be fulfilled only by calculating values and expectations. If 
this information were complete and precise, one could determine Un-Uc. 
Un IS the utility of engaging in the most "profitable" available illeaal 

"nJiJi-?^h?r..'^J^1*;?^ ^ ''.^^^ "tility of engaging ?n the mo i ^'^ 
profitable' available legal activity or activities. If we had such 
iJlr"^ f? a Representative sample of an SEA or LEA we could pre- ' 
diet compliance (probably with regard to particular VEA provisions). 
Also, It .would be desirable to predict the effect on Uc and Un of dif- 
wSJh! ^^^^ audits. OE monitoring, or pressure 

by disadvantaged groups. Stover and Brown illustrate this technique by 
?]Jri!;2.JJ?h'^!rii"J^ of.imprisonment for various crimes.'^ AnraTterna- 
nn^^ifEflS k''^"^'' be a careful analysis of compliance rates for various 
P?? s^^' educational backgrounds. 

Sl^'u^iS ' ^^^V^^ "se survey research to measure the extent to 
which the^groups mentioned above differ with regard to particular values 
Jc'^nn^P^K^T^"' *° co"'Pliance.2S Obviously, theory develop^? 

pirteafstudiy"^ ^" ^^^^ °^ limited use for desi> of em- 
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A Concluding Note 



■y ■ ■ 
I 



Vocational education is a major federal program with an established 
constituency. ^ In recent years, however, the growth of the program has 
been restricted in part because of Congressional and Executive branch 
concern over noncompliance with federal intent. The Carter Administration 
has recoinnended no increase in vocational education support. Consequently, 
research on compliance is vital to the future direction of the vocational 
program at all government levels. 
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lil. QUANTITATIVE DATA SOURCES 

One of the concerns of any policy inquiry is the extent to which 
•reliable data are available for analyses. This .is a particular pnoblOT^^^ 
voc^itional education. Once again the deeentralized nai- 
i;ture of the field emerges. Different states have different; means of 
ing enrol Iments J; Program requirements al so vary: Aggregating data is , at 
best, a difficult task. Indeed, IHe lack of a reliable yoMtiona^^^ educa- 
tion data base was of particular; concern to the Congress when the 1?^^^^^ 
•Amendments were diraf ted. This concern is reflected; not only in^^t^^^ 
and House Committee Reports,^ but appears also in the legisTiatipn in the 
charge given jointly to, the Commissioner of Education and the Admlnistra* 
tor of the National Center for Educational Statistics to deVelpp a new 
"national vqcaitional reporting system" (I5c»c. 161 .(a) Cl)).\^^^^^ ^/ ^ 

, Elsewhere the importance Congress places on a reliable vocational 
educa1;ion data base appears witjh the charge^ again^jointly given to the 
Coninissioriter of Education, the Adninistrator of the National Gentet^^ 
EducationaT Statistics, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics^^^ the 
Assistant ISecretar^ of Employmeht andTraining> for, theje^ of 
a National Occupational Information Copridina|i,ng Committee to develop and 
implemehl^^ r"'t'./ ' ' ,> /;'''^■^\'^ 

. 'ah occupational information system to nieet^t 
i; al information needs of vocational edupattion" progi^ ^ 
employment and training progr^^^ 
^ j local levels, which system shall include data on occupational 
demand and supply base on uniform definitionsV standardized es- 
timating procedures, and standardized occupational cl a Js^^^^^^ 
tioji: (Sec. 161.(b)(l)(Bi)). ; ^ 

The task' of establishing untfpnnity where diversity is the norm is v 
beset with problems. In this section two papers discuss varying aspects 
of this issue. ' 

I paper, "The Vocational Education Data Base," Arthur M. Lee 
discusses the characteristics of ^data collection on the local, the state, 
and the federal levels. He, states that "because of a lack of\c^^^ 
among these; levels no^comprtete knowledge of the Vjocational edueation data 
base existsr From 1972 to 1975, t^^ Project Baseline, 

.series of annual ^reports on vocational- ^e^^^^ . 
Lee* s insights into the profejOTS of aggregating the data basg/ar^ijnar^^^ 
for |;he;har had th^^^ confronting the Issues over^.:^^ 

r In the next paper,' "feffec^ Education Prqgrams^^^^ 

Findings and Issues,"^ John T. Grasso and John R. Shea. reAi^^ 
aviiil abl e data from sieveral national surv^s that bear ^p^a^; t^^^ 
r^ssulting^ research f ihdjingsijr5sl ated ' to the effects of ,yo(;a^ educati oa / 
on program participants. s ^ 
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THl Vocational EDUCATION DAtA base 



Arthur M. Lee 

. - ".''J ■ . c. 

S^:^^ S enerat Charac^ ^ 

. Skilled emplo^ent 1n the United iJtates depends on a variety 

76^^ and training programs, public cind private, as unstructured 

> . as the ecbnoniy Itself . Included am them are both on-the-job and organ- 
7 ,~ .-^^ most employers, a large number of private training 

i^--"'- i^scHbols, th(5jfei^/^^,s^^ by the armed 

V servlces^, aj)prentfcesh1p p trades, public manpower 

programs supported largely by^the Department of Labor, and vocational 
- educatloa^in the schools ; Very little coordination rexists either fn the • 
, .^^trainir^ provided or in knqwlng what is being done for whom' and with 

^wha:tnresults^ ^^'o"^- ' ■ X^-^ " .- " " 

^ _ .;:Co6rdi nation of programs or infoi-matibn is^yirtually nonexistent 

^v^?^St the hational leveU At the^state 1^ some states have interagency 

coordinatibn^-aiTipng publ icly^^s and 1 icensure of private 

1^^^^^ gjy^n tb^^jgfe^ edu- 

g^^^cjt|bifM does take place- 

2^gi^Ka^ education ; 

S^^^ativl^i^ rarely ijriclude private train- 

fng\^ ^ 

cbnfusefdi^a^ chaotic situation ^ 

hds b^eri^functibnlng^^^ mbre than fifty years. ^ 
Dur^r!|?^ pa^^eci^/*^ and r half substantial ambuht of gr^ 
takeri^ \ -*atMre of ybcational education^ has^uhdergone con- . ^-^ 

jv^ v^jUrt^ have 1ncrea3ed 

^ 3:^^ M their: programs -through the 

I^Sg ^ e V el^ jpn^^ 

j!;;^^^ Sdl^str the~ a»a^1 abllT^ of^ detai I ed :i nfbrmatldri 

thraugh^^^ these 
|f^^;addijt1bhal ^disseminated by^roject 

^ jig^a^^^^ almb^t compl ete 

i^ft^^abielit entire data base far frpni ' 

• adequate^as^^^ tbuj%^^ ^ = - 

r^^^^^^ ■ -^^^^ of; that data base In 

• / teps^b^ and of its -short- : 

I : jbomi ngsy ^^^^^ training carried on in public 

pS:^^^ecpn|ary^a^ schools wilT be included." For the most part, 

ij 1 1^ i >^ s D1 rector of Project Baseli ne at: Northern" 

^7 J^r^^^ Thi s essay Is excerpted, frorh a more- , \ " 

National Jlenter l^r Research in; Vbca-l ^ 

\Vj^^i^Lpan^^^ with ^ V ' 

1^^^?: gi^atft^^ reproduce pprti^fis . 
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hpJJnH u.S^^ education, but it goes 

hS ^'J^Vir "sually reported to state arid federal agencies as voca- 
hJnS c I^^se *-eportsv^^^ classes below 

"fln?c?;J-°^ level Which, ;a1:though;xecdg^ in federal 

legislatior.._are of a pretrainiri^nature and not included in this assess- 
^-"e vocational educatioh data base. eu m inis assess 

' oVnwnn . ^ °^ ^^^f ^^^^^^ are confined, to grades 

tv?^^c niost reporting 

1on!£^f ^ r— - -^^^ offer three- and foEr-yea? 

f°9rams' ^"d -in those where freshmen and sophomores may ^n^olf 
- levef rand P^^^^^ possible to know the^grildl 

thi Ln? Qomparative maturity and approximate time for entering 

= the emplo)m,ent market^ ofJiigh .school vocational ediurstion^^^^ 

cn.A^ aspects of both: secondary, and post- 

v&^^n^^^r^}!'^^^^ students, 
JJ' °^*?er^ S4y]^^^ school . 

stems from 

-iSL^^"^*^ government s^ insistence pri:_cons^^^^^^^^ vocational 
"o? stud^Sts' ' -^'^^^^ 

-4. -^^ *^ie rposf secondary instituti ons are of two kinds , 

lou^^lJ v^SI^-^"^""^^^^^^^ are a number of 

'^r^"^^^^^!^^^ cen enroll in 

-tutionaharrai3ge^^^^ levels 

S„r^c\i oriiJ on ^s;i rig 1 e 

-or multiple sctiOQi&vandsschJolidistr^^ J*"^1;LP:r5i/igi^ 



exists 



^Nol^ompl eteilo^^ 

record',; ;i;Lc^i;Kr^-^^L^^ 
record systems and^t^pse wi:th only vpaper files , betweeri=:l arqe fristi tu-^- 
tions^nd smaller ones, betweeri Qrbari»™akx)e^ 

policies and practices regarding sch^l rec()rl^infeS;-^^^ 
"^^^fC s; known and,^'so« 

sJate f lg?sl atJres ; ' W^^"^^':'^^ 

national lyliave been made^^ the National ^Center fcr^cati^r&lta^is^ 

JUSOE) and the National -As§o_ci:aita^n^^ have 
been working together. for^tnore than: a^de^^ 
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ot uniformity, first in the Bellmont Project, then in the Common Core 
of Data, and currently through a subcommittee of the National Association ■ 
of Chief State School Officers known as CEIS— Committee on Education and 
Information Systems. — 

Very likely, the underlying cause of a lack of uniformity, and 
this includes the vocational education data base, is the division of 
responsibility noted above among school boards, school administrators, 
and state legislatures. Local boards have a tradition of autonomy, r 
whether real or imagined— and this varies, too, among the different stated. 
The exercise of that autonomy in adopting record- keeping and record- ' 
handling policy (including definitions of data in the records) leads 
naturally to a nonuniform data base within each state. School adminis- 
trators may compound the problem through their own differences in 
exercising their responsibilities. State legislatures make their own 
contributions to national confusion by establishing additional mandatory 
requirements of their own. 

The result is that, while certain kinds of data such as total 
numbers of students by grade level and sex, and clock hours of courses, may 
be uniform, other kinds ere not. - These include instructional costs, 
course titles and content, numbers of handicapped and disadvantaged 
students, and many others. A very serious element of nonuniformity is 
added when local school administrators are risked to report data from 
files that were not designed for that purpose. Even if sufficient staff 
are available to do this with a high degree of accuracy, which is often. 
not^i:he case, it is probably true that such data are supplied by most 
schools on , the basis of guesswork and estimates rather than actual records. 
And when there is any question as to precisely what data are requested, 
which happens in the use of printed forms and questionnaires distributed 
by mail rather than through personal interviews by trained researchers, 
this aipproach can contribute to uneven data and to some extent unreliable 
data. 

At the state level there are literally over fifty different 
J^inds of vocational education data bases. The only common core of data 
is the set of gross statistics reported by eachjtate tc the federal 
government; and this is laced with definition and procedural inconsis- 
tencies. Information about ^t bases comes^from several 
sourcer. One is the seiof used to compile and, 
transmit stadent^^f oil financial , and instructional personnel totals 
to the U.S. Office of Education . Anothe^^ which. is a multiple source, 
consists of the^st^^^ and information 
speciali\sts ihr^^^^ Washington, D.C., and 
^^yertp R vcc^ w staff have worked during the 
past -TiVyea^^^^ Several rissearch projects in recent years have also 
%vel oped;^^^^^ the EDNEED study by North 
^Carolinia State Univer^ at Raleigh and the Ohio State University Center 
study pte 



rests nHn,JHfS"!]?h^li^ vocational education data base 

rests primarily with the state board for vocational Pducatinn an L^n^, 
required under federal legislation. Stat^Soard poHc^^s aS^in^s?!^^^^^ 
by a state director and his or her staff, who often exercise consider 

?e poSs?s???;v''ilas^?:n'!;''' past diS 'ioSr ' h'; 

responsibility has also, been assumed by the state superintendent of. 
fei"ta?es"5 whose authority state directors function in all but a 

mitv .nH Il!M!;2f\T^r"^ eleniant in the direction of national unifor- 
sLt; l^tJS l°T f J^"*.an encroachment upon the responsibility of 
fjp fho L?! and state directors, has been federal reporting. Net only 
e^?s?s a? Jhe^'J^Jpl f"^P°^^ ^^mon core of data th^t 

^v^nfi?. It ^"^ majority of states that data is 

virtually the^only vocational education data base, fhese data^ of 

^e?L^'il?t'v tt''th'::\"' nonunifomity of definitions anJ'^ue^'tionabl 
reliability, but they are much better than no data base at all? 

data at theJf^JS^o^i?''-^^!^"^ ^^^'^ *° 9reater uniformity of 

sJste^^s Thecf tnl .^I H- tf^! development of automated information 
fn?;f?!- I directly and indirectly produced by federal 

initiative and support. Many states developed their systems with federal 
vocational re'-.earch funds within thfeir federally created and su«nn^?oH 
research-coordination units (RCU's) Mo^rJecentirJhe ResL^ch^ 
Demonstration Division of the Bureiu of Occupat?o ^l^^nd IL^^^L^^^^^^ 
IflV ^?^°!;ra9ed their further development with grants from'^hr 
Commissioner's discretionary vocational research funds. 

h»„« ^ states, however, even with automated information systems 

Sral rL°o"rts' '^t''^''L°"^ ^°lj«^t^""9 the data requi?eTin She'' 
dita basefa^ thp 11^°^"^ f'^^ ^'5" necessarjj to have more complete 
aata Dases a^ the state level in order to carry out the olanniha a^d 
reporting functions under federal legislation since 1963. Surthe*states 

nnli*: i'"J^^^ Congress Iffid dirsomfneJ^lqui-r^^ 

J "^J^°"al vocational education data system°{VEDS) is to be 
established by the National Center for Educational Statistic! iNCES) 
staSnp^:?''?'"'' definitions Even VEDS will nit bradequlte ^^^^^^^ 
daLM iJh ^f.'?-^ ^•"9"^" also. added stringent new. reqJiremerits for . 
abi-^-ty report ^^^^'^^^^ ^nd annual plans and ip anrJ^al account- 

. Whether the intent of Congress is realised or not waits to' 

4nrs%"ates rip^^^^ I'T' fhree obstacles: (1) an un^ill'^gness by 
many states to let the federal government tell them what data thev must 
provide and in what form; (2) the difficulty that a nffedeJal agency 
a? k?ndrn?"nn"?-J-'' P"*^^'??. ^nto operation a compler^cJivtfy involSing 
illn lntl f P°';^'i"l ramifications as well as more advanced technology ' 

Lntir r3ML'3lnu?r^ '1 ^'"'^■"^^ "^^^'^ and, Lt impor-^ 

tantly, (3) inadequate funds and staff to get the job done Very 

serious and connendable ef^ts are underway to .^ccomp??"S what Congress 



has called for, but a completely realistic assessment of the vocational 
education dJfta base at the state level for at least the next several 
years would suggest that no great changes are going to take place. 

Information about data available at the federal level comes 
directly from the agencies involved, BOAE, NCES, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS), the National Occupational Information Conmittee (NOIC), 
and others in the Department of Labor and Commerce. Individuals within 
those agencies who are working with the data on a regular and usually 
full-time basis are particularly knowledgeable/Additional information 
IS available in the Project Baseline files, six years accumul^tton of 
many kinds of data too fragmented to have been published but neverthe- 
less valuable in assessing data availability. 

The data base itself at the national level does serve the purpose 
of providing a little more information about vocational education than 
IS known of any other segment of education in the schools. Its inade- 
quacies and flaws have been repeatedly pointed out by the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, by Congressional commlUfas, and parti- 
cularly by the authors of Project Baseline reports over a period of many 
years. Some improvement has been shown in recent years as far as reli- 
ability of the data is concerned but none whatever in the adequacy and 
utility of the data being collected. In some respects utility has been 
impaired through almost annual changes in reporting requirements. This 
has been particularly true of financial data and student characteristics, i 

Responsibility for the vocational education data base at the 
federal level has been for many years a function of the vocational 
division of the U.S. Office of Education, currently the Bureau of Occu- 
pational and Adult Education. This will change in FY 1979 when NCES takes 
over, regardless of the extent to which NCES will have succeeded in its 
development of VEDS. 

It is not, however, an undivided responsibility. Congress also- 
created in the 1976 legislation a National Occupational Information 
Committee, made up of members from the Bureau of Occupational and Adiilt ^ 
Education, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, and the Department of Labor -Office of Employment 
and. Training. While the legislation is not clear as to the relationship 
between NOIC and the NCES's national Vocational Education Data System, 
in practice NOIC exercises a limiting function. The most important 
division of resoonsibili £y, however, is with the Office of Management 
and Budget, (0MB), which by law must approve all data-collection forms. 
In recent years 0MB has pursued this responsibility with increasing ' 
vigor, subjecting any new collection of data to additional judgment 
and often to inordinate delay! 

. ^ ' ' ' 

From these observations it is evident that res'^onsibility is . V-' 
not adeo'tately centralized at arjy level to hold much hope fora completety 



satisfactory vocational education data base as long as that situation 
prevails. At the local level responsibility is divided among school 
boards, administrators, and state legislatures. At the state level it 
IS divided among state boards of vocational education with their state 
directors and staff, state superintendents of education and their staff, 
and the requirements of federal reporting. At the federal level it is 
divided between the. U.S. Office of Education with its Bureau of Occu- 
pational and Adult. Education, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, the National Occupational Information Committee, and the 
Office of Management and Budget. Improvement over the situation as it 
exists now is certainly possible and can be expected. How long it takes 
and how far the improvement will go without more prodding by Congress 
waits to be seen. ^ 



Data at the Local Level 

^ Vocational education course and program data are largely 
limited at the school district level to descriptive titles and brief 
descriptions of th^ir content. Clock hours of instruction can be com- 




.listed a degree of advancement is also added. In employment training pro- 
' grams encompassing groups of courses, usually requiring two, three or 
even fours years to complete, ix. is possible to put together composite 

0 ^ascriptions from-what is known of the courses. But these are the only 
data that are ordinarily available. 

Actually, detailed course content is known by teachers and 
administrators at each school , but it is seldom a matter of record. The 
knowledge and skills acquired by students who successfully complete a 
courss or program are equally undocumented. Moreover, research on 
commonalities in similar courses and p^oyrams in different institutions, 
and especially in different states, U - shown extreme variations as 
often as evidence of a common core K knowledge, and skills. This point 
needs to- be made in assessing the v/.:f tional education data base, because 
It rules out the possibility of obtaining more than skeleton data on the 
scope of what is taught or what students who complete vocational educa- 
tion programs maj^ be tpected to know. 

''ot even these program data are included on "aderal report 
/jforms, which contain nothing but federal .course number, and titles. These 

1 correspond to most, but not all, of the courses offered by local secondary 
.and postsecondary institutions. Some new and innovative courses have no 
federal equivalents. Not infrequently employment preprra^on programs 

^f\one, two, three, and four years are identified locally as industrial 
arts, general business, or by some other designation rather than as 
vocational education. In other cases, vocational education courses and • 
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. programs are not included because they are not receiving federal support 
and there are no compelling reasons to submit federal rept^rts. 

Student-enrollment data at the local level, on the other hand, 
are mu-u more adequate than course arid program data. School records 
invariably contain, in addition to names and addresses, each individual's 
age, grade level, sex, courses in which enrolled, grades, and nften \ 
achievement-test scores. Names and addresses are used by many states for 
mailing out followup questionnaires, but in others they are protected 
against invasion of privacy. 

One element in the address does constitute a valuable addition ' 
to the enrollment data base without invading privacy, and that is the 
postal zip code. The Bureau of the Census has developed zip code socio- 
economic profiles, which provide additional data about students enrolled 
in different kinds of vocational education iirograms in different kinds 
of neighborhoods. 

Because of a variety of federal and state programs for students 
with special .needs, additional student characteristics are being iden- 
tified in an increasing number of schools. These include low family 
income, presence of a handicapping condition, minority status, and 
classification as gifted or talented. Most schools, however, still 
.have only part or none of these data in their records, and their res- 
ponses to requests on federal forms arid in research instruments vary 
from ''airly good estimates to pure guesswork. . 

One of the most difficult problems with vocational education 
enrollment data at the local level, as well as at every level above, 
is in knowing whether the compilers of the data mean course enrollment 
or program enrollment. Some states attempt, to restrict enrollments to 
programs requiring two or more years of courses, but there is nothing to 
prevent students from leaving programs with fewer than the required 
courses, and many of them do. Some states 'make no distinction. Stu- 
dents taking single courses as electives are often included equally in 
the data base with those enrolled in two-, three-, and four-year programs. 
.When these data are mixed togiather the difference in total enrollment is 
substantial, and the extent of preparation for employment by the average 
enrol lee loses much of itis meaning. 

Another problem is in knowing the occupational objectives of 
students enrolled in vocational education. In the case of students en- 
rolled in programs requiring a sequence of courses, their occupational 
objectives should correspond to the employment objectives of those pro- 
grams. In most cases they do, but a fairly substantial number of students 
take courses in more than one program. For example', an agricultural 
student may take auto mechanics, and a distributive education student may 
take a course in typing. This is perfectly all right for the students 
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SnJ-hnw -^^ 5?"^!: preparation for the job market.- 

but how are their occupational objectives identified "in the data base? 
m some cas^ their career goals are part of ^^he^iecord , but usballv ' 
n^hrT/""^ occupational objectives are assumed be the same, and no 
??Jnri'^^J' avai ab e. In states where students takin^g.sing e Joca 
i;fJ^^^n-°"'^5^'.'r^i"fi"^^^ ''^se as enrollments, it may be 

only coincidental if their occupational objectives can be identified by 
the courses they are taking at any given time. "^--^ j 

imnnrt.n* II!® occupational objectives of Vocational students become 
important in relating enrollments as well asi in relating completions to 
employment market demand. Students, for example, may b^ enrolled in 
S?rpJ^;iJ!l courses in numbers great enoughTto overbalance the need for 
th^rl- ! : J"^^^ ""^"^ ^ ^^^^ "0 intention af going into 

that field but are merely picjdng up skiUsfto be used in quite unrelated 
careers. 9ccupational objectives are alsTisla ^as part of the maSor 
1" J'^^9ing the success of vocational programs. If. after 

S wJrp^J,?;iH''''Jr''"'' '^"''^"^^ '^1 ^^^^y^^ in the fields for which 
wo?^ r!-"^ • t^iose programs fare Jtidged to have served their purpose 

yr.'mJji ^i' ^"T^ that the occupational objective of each student 
is a matter of record, and since ohat is not true the current basis for 
evaluating vocational education is not as valid as it should be. 

h;,«:p^ ,-c ""^°rt""3te characteristic of local school enrollment data 
fn!f l l . ^u*^ continuity. Some records are kept in permanent 
Tiles, but even where automatic data processing is used record storage 
?!^?uhi' P^?''^?'"-. Consequently, each yekr's data are for the most part 
available only during the year when they a^-e current. If. data are needed 
for prior years, quite often they are simply no longer in existence. If 
data collection encounters any kind of delay and requests reach local 
schoo s more than a month or two after the school year has ended, more 

and pJln^Ic.- !/^''"^'*' ^"^"^ ^^^^ be estimated, 

xand even estimates are possible only for gross data^ not for detail 

\ ■ n > ■ ■ ' ■ 

ci,A^ 1 L *7'"?i"i"9 problem with the data base at the local level 
Should also be rrecognized. School administrators are usually reluctant 
to proviae dati about their students and programs, for a variety of 
reasons. \ The extra time and effort required of themselves and staff 
Ja^P^^JJoil.^ ^'I''^^ a welcome addition to their responsibilities. Jn many 
cases, there are problems of kinds of data available having to be related 
to kinds of data wa^^ted. If enrollment files are not automated, thly 

P.??tVnn r^""^"*^- °^^i^^- tf^ey are automated, 

existing programming may not.be capable of obtaining the particular data 
elements and compilations wanted. . 
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More importantly, .school administrators are not ordinarily v<>ry 
e in releasing data about their operations. This is particularly 
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true of data required by the federal government beyond what is absolutely 
necessary. , They have been plagued by so many federal requests that a 
defensive response is almost automatic. In the case of vocational 
education, not all schools are receiving federal or state support for 
their programs,and those that do not have no incentive to pro\^ide 
data. Schools that do receive federal support realize" that it amounts, 
on the average, to only one-sixth of what they have to pay to offer vo- 
cational education. Many of them' qiiite seriously weigh the advantages 
of that amount of support against the conditions under which it is pro- 
; vided— including constant demands for data— and wonder if it is worth 
/ the effort. Sbme schooV districts have already dropped federal support 
for this reason. 

/ So much for enrollment data, what does the local vocational 

education data base have with which to measure benefits to students? . 
Not much, actually, but probably a reasonable amount of data are obtain- 
.ahle through research. Followup data at the local level ordinarily in- 
clude little more than what are collected for state and federal reporting! 
These are heavily job-placementroriented statistics— completers employed 
in the fields for which trained or related fields, employed in nonrelated 
fields, unemployed, or not available for placement because of continuing 
their education at higher levels or for other reasons. Federal reporting 
requirements call only for totals by eight broad occupational areas and 
by handicapped and disadvantaged. . 

Many individual instructors have more complete records of their 
former students, and some states attempt to collect additional data from 
all reported vocational education completers through mailed-out question- 
naires. The availability of additional information, however, is so spotty 
and uneven as to be virtually useless for national collection and 
analysis. i. , 

The most glaring omission in followup data currently available 
at the Ipcal level is a measurement of benefits beyond the first year 
after completing vocational programs. There are few data that show job 
success or advancement or even placement after the first year for students 
who were not immediately available to be placed. Almost equally serious 
is the absence of data showing benefits other than employment. Contri- 
butions of vocational education to student maturity, communications skills, 
work attitudes, and entry into or success in other careers not directly 
related to the rthaining field are widely claimed, but virtually ho data 
are available even at the local level to support or deny such claims. - 

Also needed for adequate knowledge of vocational education 
benefits, but rarely available, are even the limited placement data re- / 
lated to student characteristics. Very few local schools, and equally 
few states, maintain records of students employed or not employed who are 
of one sex or the other, of one ethnic group or another, handicapped, 
disadvantaged, or gifted. In most cases, no one but the instructors or 
the students themselves know what vocatvonal education has done for 



individual students. But it is this fact that opens up the possibility 
of a greater quantity and higher qu^iility of followup data through research. 
Unlike course, program, and enrollment data, followup data are retrievable 
long after the training has ended. Up to a certain point, the older the 
data the better. In this sense, the data base is no longer at the local 
school; it is scattered. But the key to its retrieval is at the local 
schools in the presently inadequate— but nevertheless usable—classroom, 
program, and sometimes school lists of former students and their last- 
; known addresses. 

Vocational education financial data ,flost local schools include 
state and federal funds received, usually in a single combined total , and 
gross expenditures such as equipment, supplies, salaries, and travel. They 
do not ordinarily include indirect expenditure^ 5>ych as administration and 
utilities, nor do they ide^ntify expenditures by course or program. The 
smallest unit of cost accounting in the great majority of schools is 
^occupational area, such as agriculture or trade and industry. It is not 
possible in these^ schools to know the cost per instructional unit, per 
student clock hour, or for any specific training program such as farm 
mechanncs or welding. The records kept are based on a roughly national 
set of guidelines adopted by most state legislatures or departments of 
education in which expenses are posted by category (instructional costs, 
administration, maintenance, etc.) rather than by instructionc : program. - 

What are greatly needed, and are available in some schools, are 
expenditure data by instructional unit related directly to income. These 
figures require a complicated bookkeeping system and probably can only be 
done by computer. With this kind of system, however, school districts 
can readily obtain computer printouts showing total actual expenditures, 
both direct and indirect, fay class, program, occupational area, and. total 
vocational education related to enrollments in each case and including 
the percentages of each expenditure from federal, state, and local funds. 
Federal and state percentages can be further divided into categories of 
support such as handicapped, research and demonstration, general support, . 
or others. Dollar .amounts can also be printed out. 

There are any number of systems in operation capable of produring 
these data, most of them probably in large urban school districts and 
postsecondary institutions, but not necessari*^y. The most widely used 
system has been developed for postsecondary institutions by the National / 
Center of Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS), suppc' ced fey the 
National Institute of Education (NIE). This system has also been adapted / 
to secondary schools and %ay eventually bring instructional*unit-cost 
accounting to all/ secondary and postsecondary institutions. 

A problem that has caused both the U.S. Office of Education I 
and state vocational education agencies a great deal of trouble is keep-ihg 
track of encumbrances and unobligated funds carried over from one year'-lp 
to the next. It is largely a state problem, but financial data at the -v- 
local level are involved. Its only importance is in accounting, for per-\ 
centages of federal funds legal'v required to be spent for categorical 
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purposes such as for special programs for the handicapped. Frequently 
such funds are obligated to be spent during a fiscal year, but for one 
reason or another they are not actually spent until the next fiscal year. 
The state may then appear to have failed to meet its legal requirement, 
' although if the two years were combined the state would have done so. 

Unobligated funds carried over from one year to another cause 
a similar problem. A state's total expenditure for one year, in which 
substantial funds were carried over from the previous year and -^ery little 
remained unspent to carry over into the next, may greatly exceed the 
amount received from the federal government. If the percentage spent for 
one of the special categories is based on that year's federal grant, the 
state may actually spend a smaller percent of total federal funds than 
the legal minimum. Here again the problem disappears when funds are 
balanced out over two or more years. 

This has been such an issue, however, that the federal reporting 
forms have been redesigned into a highly complicated financial -reporting 
procedure. In redesigning the forms to solve accounting and legal problems, 
the use of those forms for expenditure analysis has been largely ignored. 
The result is that at the present time local school financial reporting 
for vocational education does not contribute much of anything to a know- 
ledge of program costs, and it is difficult to extract even the data that 
are meaningful. At the same time most schools use a categorical bookkeeping 
. systenv which adds virtually nothing to the availability of useful data 
for vocational education cost analysis. It,may be possible to find 
enough secondary and postsecondary schools using automated instructional- 
unit cost accounting to obtain general izahle data, and this should probably 
be explored. 

; Professional personnel data at the local level are usually 

fairly good in providing such characteristics as certification, education, 
experience In the field, age, sex, and courses taught. This is far more 
than most states <ind the federal government collect. Two_critical ele- 
ments, however, are usually missing. One is the extent'^o which knowledge 
of technical practices in the field being taught is current, including 
kinds of equipment and skills needed by students ftfr employment today 
as compared to those heeded when jthe instructor worked in that field. The 
most conspicuous example is data processing, where several new generations 
of hardware and -software have appeared during the past 10 to 15 years. 
An instructor who had not gone back and spent time working in the field 
almost annually would become partially obsolete in the knowledge and ' 
skills rteeded' to teach the subject. , / . 

•*« . , , ■ . ■ ■■ I , .... 

" >• The pther missing element in most schools' vocational educa- 
tion dia base ;y<ith respect to instructional personnel, although it is 
well known to local administrators and teachers, is the availability of 
new teachers, jjlt is widely reported that vocational teachers are in 
short supply, but the extent of shortages ih" each occupational area or 
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program and in different geographical areas Is ordinarily not known. Data 
are available in trainlhu institutions on numbers of new instructors being 
prepared, although these data are often lacking in occupational detail. 
Neither the supply side nor the demand side of the picture is adequately 
established at the local institutional le'/el, and this is where knowledge • 
of the supply, at least, would be most reliable. 



Data at the State Level - 

Traditionally vocational edutation data of all kindsr-student 
enrollment, followup, financial, and instructional personnel--lJav^ been 
obtained by asking local schools to supply certain figures, j These were '' . 
compiled by hand at the schools and sent to the state agencies, where 
totals of all schools in the state were again compiled. It yias a manual 
process all the way. Neither school totals nor state totals I had much 
-documentation, merely the paper files from which they were assembled, 
and these ranged from teacher's class registers to mental calculations 
of placements based on memory, to the variety of records kepi by state 
supervisors of agriculture, distributive education, etc. It Was a system 
almost guaranteed to produce data at the state level with substantial 
percentages of error, most of which would probably be unintentional, 
but with such an open invitation to abuse that it would be naive to 
suppose none occurred. - t ° - - 

In the past 10 to 15 years more than three- fourths of the 
states haye adopted some kind of automated data systems in vocational " ' 
education reporting i but as recently as a year ago there were still 10 
states compiling their data entirely through traditional manual systems. 
Three of these were planning to automate, but the others were either tof 
comfortable with the way they have always collected their data to want 
to change or they felt they didn't have the money or staff necessary to , 
do so. In most cases they have believed, correct;ly or not, that they 
cannot affort to use computers. Some of the computer systems are 
expensive, but both hardware and software costs haVe been drastically 
reduced in recent years. Until those states decide to shift isome portion 
of their funds inta automating their reporting systems, they not only 
report data whose quality is doubtful, but they are Vincapable of report- 
ing more than just the few gross statistics required\in the past by the 
^U.S. Office of Education. \ 

How reliable are the data from these states? Beginning with 
student enrollment data, they are probably inflated by up to 30 percent 
for those programs in the schools they intend to report. This is the s^ze 
of the drop in total students enrolled found in a feW states when they 
converted their manual systems to automated. On the other hand, these 
states may fall to include enough programs that inflation of what they 
do report is balanced by underreporting. And since these are all rela- 
tively small states, neither overreporting nor underreporting would 
significantly affect national statistics. 
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Even though the number of states still using manual reporting 
systems is small, and. they have relatively small populations, by no means 
do all of the vocational education data in the ether states come from 
Sutomated systems. Most states have only partly automated informatfon 
systems. Enrollments are usually automated first, but iji mar\y cases 
only at the secondary leveJ or only for part of the state. Only a few 
states t^iive automated followup data systems, and the same is true of 
f.ifiancTe!' data and professional personnel data. 

, There are also wide variations among states in the kinds and 

amounts of data they obtain through automated systems. Many of them 
collect little more than what thcfy are required to report to the federal 
government. Even when they do collect additional data, they sometimes 
fail to develop the computer progra-rming nee^ied to print out what they 
have in useful tabulations and summaries. '^^ 

Very few states dd much in the way of enrollment analysis by 
computer, printing out» for .example, the percentages of students in 
different minority groups who are enrolled in lower-paying occupational 
programs compared to the percentages enrolled in training programs 
leading to higher salaries. A number of them have this capability. There 
are a few states with management- information systems complete enough to 
provide ^reat de&l of information about comparative enrollments, place- 
ments, c:id costs among different school districts; different geoaraphic 
areas, different socioeconomic areas, different kinds"-of students, and 
different occupational programs. But they are still a small minority. 



ita from automated systems, while usually much more accurate 
than those compiled by hand, still have verv limited usefulness outside 
of each individual state they represent, rionuniformity across -tate 
lines is a serious problem even for the statistics required for federal 
reports. It is no better, rand usually worse, in data not required for 
federal reporting. Followup data, for example, which include student 
response to the training provided may vary from "Did your training help 
you to obtain your job?". to "Do you feel you benefited from your training?" 
to. "Has your training helped you i a other ways than getting a job?" 
Occupational training other than vocational education may include only 
advanced industrial arts and general ^business in some schools while in 
others it includes. music, ak, dancing, and writing, and these varia- 
tions among schools are carh'ed up to the state level where the voca- 
tional education data base |ls broad enough to include data of these kinds. 



The problems with 



the automated state systems that do exist are 



almost entirely political ^ hot technical. I^ost of those that are limited 
to only one or two kinds of [data,, such as enrollment and followup, and 
to few if any more c lements than are required for federal reporting, 
could have systems a. .omplete as any other state. There is simply more 
opposition, whether on grounds of economy or policy or simply lack of 
concerni than support for mire complete information.' Two arguments are 
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invariably heard in opposing a better data base at the state level , as 
they are at the federal level also. One is that it costs too much, and 
the/ other is that it can't be done.- Both are usually based on ignorance 
ajMl reject either inertia or a proprietary attitude about information 
we public is entitled to have.. There are those who simply do not want 
to make the effort to improve what they are doing, and some simply prefer 
/hot to make any more information available than what they themselves 
/wish to make available. 

With this VariiBty of automated information systems, to what • 
extent are the data they produce reliable? 'The answer depends, of 
course, m the characteristics of each state's system. Some of them 
have v'erj high levels of reliability. Some are little better than manual 
systems. But generally speaking, the data ahe fairly reliable within 
the boundaries of what they represent. Enrollment data, for example, 
are reasonably accui^afle as numbers of students enrolled in specific 
vocational pro9rams(ir| a state like Ohio, and they are also fairly 
accurate as numbers \x)f students enrolled in all vocational, education 
coursfi in a state like Arizona. Reliability of data depends entirely 
on what they are supposed to represent. 

One of the most important results of automation is that data 
not collected by the U.S. Office of Education are now available in almost 
every state with an automated information system, a.id although this fact 
Is generally understood, its significance is often overlooked. Most, 
states with automated systems, for exjunpTe, were collecting sex and ethnic ^ 
^_ -data when USOE dr:>pped its requirements to collect these for several ; 

years. Most states with automated followup systems usually collect ' - 
placement data by program or occupational objective. Whereas the federal 
repor^ bnly require these data within broad categories of occupational j 
vare»sv,.Y-^:; ■ „ :^ J,' 

The single most important category of data ev^ry state has that , 
USOE does not collect are dpfihitions of the data they do-report. In- i 
eluded with definitions, which are known but not always! clearly estab- 
lished, is what each kind of data is supposed to repressnt. It ii not 
so much a matter of neglect by USOE in obtaining this information as it i 
is the inability of most states to reduce it to statements of fact. 
There has been and still is a serious 'eoinmunications gap^b 
in the states who collect the datacand compile 'them for federal fepoHin^^ 
and those in USOE who are responsible for a^ 1nterpretating|| " 

:i these data for management purptiies, for use by Congress, and for the 
• .■t'PUblic. ■ ; ; ^ ■ \ ■ ■ V- , ^v^-^ ■ 

: c , Standard iied fdrms; sim'p]y:,'h^ never succeeded in, making;; : '; 
^ availabliBilat the federal level an accurate account of vocational eau- , II 
I cation as lit takes fpTaica in Bach of theist/ztes^! and to depend solely on 
! |th i s means , of repcrjt i n^ , even wi th the add i t i onal descri pti ve repo>'ts ' 
1 |that, have been required land the accountabi Ti ty reports required under 

|the 1976 legi slat ioftv Woluld^perpetuite a k^^^ gap of where each 
, ! of those^ata el ^mer^ts originated, ^^^^^h^ they ''wisre compiled, what tfieV ^ ; 
,V, m^an, andl;why theiy^p^ be significantly different one y/»ar: from the / 

pjjsceding year. iWfthout that knowledge, neither can an adeduats assess- ; 
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' merit, of the data bases in the states be made, nor can the data obtained 
be adequately used. 

The problems of data compatibility among different states also 
ill'jstrate the point made earlier that definitions of the data being 
col'iacted .vary widely from one school district to another and from one 
state to another. Secondary school enrollment data, for example, 
include students in grades K through 12 in some states, but are limited 
to 6 through 12 in others, 9 through 12 in still others, and 10 through 
12 in a few. Data on the disadvantaged and handicapped have always been 
reported differently in different states. As noted earlier, secondary- level 
data include adults in some- states and not in. others. All adult vocational 
education is reported as postsecondary in some states. In still other 
states, it is divided between the two. The National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics recently found 27 states using different definitions 
of vocational education programs. 

In soiTe respects the situation appears almost hopeless, but in 
fact it is not hopeless at all. For all of the variations in definitions 
and in the quality and meaning of the data collected, they are usually 
not erratic. They possess a measure of continuity, of uniformity over 
the years. There are sharp increases and decreases in individual state 
reports each year, but there are almost always explanations that make 
it possible to average out such inconsistencies over two or three years 
or to recognize significant changes taking place in one or another of 
the states. 

It is possible also, by knowing' for example that expenditure 
data are underreported by approximately 25. percent in one state and by 
10 percent in another, to come fairly close to actual costs. Knowing 
what each kind of data represents in each state leads to the national 
analysis and interpretation of these data with a reasonable degree of 
reliability. Conclusions based on the data are then sufficiently valid, 
to suppbrt policy and funding decisions at the national as well as at 
the state levels. Very substantial improvements are needed in the state 
data bases, but until they are realized it is not to be supposed that 
those data bases are without a great deal of utilization value. They 
are much more valuable than has been evident in their limited use by the 
federal government. 



Data at the Federal Level 

Much has been said about v.ne federal reporting system in voca- 
tional education, aost of it critical, but with all its faults the federal 
data base has provitted more information about this segment of American 
education at the national level than can yet be obtained about any other. 
It is full of inco ^tstencies, and the data can only be used with great 
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care;: ^ corssiderable knowledge of wtet they rep'^asent. But with that 
know]:. , ^finj in scrfte of problems arnd i neons 'sTtenrfees, the Office of 
Education's :lata bee of statistics from more tlnarr infty .states is fairly 
substantial- There^are literally aloBSt 3,000 ml^s of data on four 
foras coverfng financial outlays, teachers and t;^icher training, student 
enrollments, and completions ana placeronts. 

rfm^ncial data are braxen out by leve (secondary, postsecon- 
dary. ann 2:^:u.r.), exoendi turCs ^or dtsadvantagec oyy level, handicapped 
by le^eK :3aEstruct1an by level, resetrch by le^^^^i, exemplary (innovative) 
progwBiiL " 3Vc!l , cunsumer and n omenm king by U and by depressed arsis, 
coopEf'atiY^ pr:-ograms Dy level and by disad\fitnta9te<i and handicapped stu-- 
dents , wont-^tudy hw level and oBdmintsxratlon, atw^ total expenditures by 
legis ?tivff Tjurposa Teacher da«tsa are broKen o byy level (full-time 
equivtltsnt seconaary and pr?5t3€ccm»ary. full me and part-time in 
adult; .treservice esid inservic^- rraining enro' '^f*?rtts, and preservice 
and i-na^r v ice cnmplf?^iicns. 

-iiaent Birro'l tments :2roKen oui j&J' acv, level (preparatory, 
suprienteis- aad a»^r^flfrticesh u n tHe case cyf" c' duTts), cooperative-, 
ant oDWD'^rii^^ for i^rrb of ISTL Jiteupalionel i^rc^ams (many states use 
mor^ ; :3 45C orCuiWPt^iDns} pVu^i; the sme trrea^^^^ts for disadvantaged, 
coc 'jeir ^^i©rk-:stii<i^^ student^^ tfrom ^i^rasfe' ^eas, handicapped, ami 

eactt ^ VT^e ^^thnlc grouiis. l!3rop3!etiOTts ctre aMH.' tzed at eacti level yr 
eipft ^fc^<^^g jic:cupatior areas, swel" as iw»dicapped and disadvantagfeoi. 
Corz.A€-\\(, < ^sre alro Dw^iicen out ^ti fol r'mup dsta by status unknown, 
notrdv^ '^iib -cr :rlaesHBSTt (ifr-^-^n is f.rthsr i*^olNen out by continuing 
educart^ :^ a* :cnne?* leyel^ arte aUier rfflsons)- tr^tpiftayed full time in 
field ^^"iC^ L":3Eine2: or a r«^ed field, . -^f^Tii^TOd seeking work, anal 
other >,meflt ieaipltswnent p«r^time only o. in a nonrelated field). 

Tt^^se reports av^e cwnp^led in different i«srs by different 
statitss. «i fr-wted previously. F-^rancial, teacher, ted student-enroll- 
ment ^^om'^ ara due on Novembier M each year after the end of the school 
yecr f^t^^Hawup fomi:: are diw the following May 31. In practice, any- 
where -790) a fourth to half of the stat^ fail to get their November 30 
repor :s m time^ and all but a handful are lafe in getting their 
followUp reports in. The rejrorts go first to the regional offices where 
they are dhec*ed for compliance ^aid, if lacking something that might 
have be&ein (s»«^looked in their ipn^aration, are sent back for completion. 

Hn the BOAE in Maslriitmron the data are entered in a computer 
and prtniact:<: ut in a variesy on summary statistical tables for publica- 
tion and trrstiribtui on. Be aanwal tables are printed long after all of 
the stazerqvrts should ^vee tkoen received, so the data should be 
complete. BUii when a state srhmly Kas not gotten its reports in, the 
tables are prrinted with blants faor that state. It makes little difference 
nationally if the missing d^t^ are those of a small state like Nevada, 

but in 55CS^*^ 4 Californja dr'dd mt have its „f inancial data in when the 

tables nwe rinted, and asa«5ult USOE's national tables were seriously 
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inaccurate tttet y&r. Hecmmiy in ttets case means simply re?)roducing 
whatewr th^ states repart^ Other i?»ccuracies occur virtuailly every 
year if? the t^l€s as a s^s^t of individual states amending their 
reports** SoBKJmes by suj^s&vrtial amawfits^, too late for the BOAE to 
make r*vis1tois* 

The biggest single problem vwth the USOE data base has always 
been^s 7«ck of (juality ctwatrol. Wh^ver the states put down, pro- 
vid ed t he proper cells on 5flch form ane filled in, is accepted. Even 
if slates malie unintentiooa^ errors, tney are rarely noticed. If, for 
example, a ^te reports mowsi secondar y vocartional education students 
tten there mm tofttl studenErin the satondary institutions of that i 
itaite^ no omt notices becaiffi the totaJ ruHnber of secondary students is 
not imrlwdftd. If nwre bflacfc students ^re reported in vocational educatiow 
Eitttt seecandary -tnan there are bUack students in all the high schcmls 

of tlee stflite, ^ain no uMcmotices. The«^ are actual examples Project 
flasBT ine has «ticount*red Tin the past. 

Probably aore criticism has tesF directed at USOE tecaiuse of 
the otes^ and natiare of its ffdrms than sm^ other part of its daaa-gath- 
ering dper^&lon* AlthcRigh some of this rcrtticism has been deserved, 
msdtt of ^/ be^'&onjps elMwhore^ The fomsr lawe hsd and strll (ia have many 
^^tortcamtyi^, SQwae faiHy obvious, otters mtre subtle. The imme for a 
mm er^ in federal collfectvn c^f vocatinttTi ^ucation data amra 
iaE^|^B»1i data base nrestis wilUii ste ItettoME ' Center for Educatiwal 
Stan^stics aoiiS its congress^tMOily msidocBsd national vocatioifiil education 
da&ft^stem. VEOS, still i«n tieyel opmiL. wes to have unit^tesed data 
injtte iyste»» tlidt is, stwienc-based ewoBlliBait and followup (Bteta and 
ifistiaictionafl-iprogram- based financial denes. At the present tiwmu there 
aro^io possible obstacles 3ltt accomplishiiiag ttes. First, most of the 
saa^s cmnof lapply such smU because their mm systems lack ttiat 
capafcOity. -.-:cond,. those "Smt. do hasve ttae co^pability will hawe to 
res trac tiTO tteir sgfstems ta paroduce nattonalTv compatible data. Neither 
of tisse obst«les need beaermanent, but they i)ose real probfens for 
NCES^ 4>rob>l€«l5 that MCES ysssmsnizes will have tj) be solved oni^ indi>^ 
vidtaH stjp(tt-^iy- state basrfe. 

The «ic »*eans bj' ^tch NGE5 can solve these problems as well 
as mmw ^-Sher*, Sitdtk as stwsnferdized definitions, quality control at 
the mat} and ssfiate tevels, aend shortening the time lag between each 
schocrl yirtir aoMi that year's data availability, will be for Cowgress to 
provide Vm fund* «d do it. There is a provfs-»on in the 1976 legislation 
authorizinn Ic5 WITlion affinually for the states to use for data collection 
and other pwryoses^ and that full amount should be appropriated each 
year and used io1el>s^ for data-systems developwit and operation. In 
addition, IKB shottild hse funds for an adequate staff including personnel 
in the stitK 2£ janwitOT^and trouble-shoot as well as to provide technical 
assistancfc far^Etstes in which the current capability to produce reliable 
data does notsrist. 
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In addition to the annual collection of vocational education 
statistics by USOE, the total current data base at the national level 
includes several surveys carried out by NCES in recent years. A directory 
of proprietary schooTs was put together several years ago, and a survey 
of occupational education in postsecondary schools was made more recently. 

A completely differer;t kind of NCES data collection, and one 
with much promise for vocatiohal education, is' the National Assessment 
of Education Progress (NAEP). Several subject areas have been examined 
in terms of the knowledge shown by a national sample of students at ages 
9, 13, and 17. Included have been data oh career and vocational knowledge, 
and the. results have been published in a series of four national reports.^ 
These reports show only the general levels of knowledge of tihe total school 
population, not just vocational Education students, but that in itself 
is a bench mark against which to measure future levels when NAEP 
repeats the career and vocational testing. 

Another NCES study that has produced some significant national 
data about vocational education is the National Longitudinal Study (NLS). 
The data are from a national sample of the 1972 high school graduating 
class, both during that year and at intervals since then. They cover a 
broad range of questions, but the one of most significance to vocational 
education is that of the employment of students who had some kind of 
occupational training in high school compared to those who dfd not. It 
is important to realize that the only way those who had had twining 
were identified was by their own statements. No effort was made to 
find out if their training was called vocational education nr something 
else, therefore the problem of selection of training according to school 
or state policies was avoided. 

No attempt was made to find out how extensive the training 
was, its length, or the level at which it was received. Obviausly 
there are problems with this kind of loose identification. Nevertheless, 
the results do have some significance and were published in a 1977 report. 
Future reports from NLS using new cohorts (the classes of 1980 and 1982) 
will be nv^ch more valuable, because problems of student identification 
wfth insfcitutions and courses of study are being eliminated. Courses and 
contact hours will be directly relatable to student outcomes in terms of 
employment from one to nine years after graduation. 

Project Baseline has added another dimension to the national 
vocational education data base. To some extent the Baseline reports 
represent a synthesis of the data base, but they have dlso added data 
not previously in existence. The best example of this is the set of 
statistical tables in which the data colleqted by the Office of Edtjca- 
tion are displayed. These tables show various relationships among the 
data, and they also relate some of the data to population and employment 
figures, giving them more significance. And since Baseline was a longi- 
tudinal study, the data collected each year were compared with those of 
previous years to show trend lines and shifting patterns of performance. 
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One element that Project Baseline has contributec e national 
data base and that has had both direct and indirect effects - tVfg aifflfiual 
reports and the data they contain has been a certain amount ^ wialMy 
control. Project Baseline had no authority to jiwdge any ^liite' ittta, 
nor did it ever attempt to do so; but it did scrutfnize ift©s€ dtffe* and 
when they appeared to teve inconsistencies these were caiasd to t'<? 
attention of the states sxibmittjng, them. In sowe cases lae itr*es tiren 
recognized mistakes in tteir federal reports and -^^iled anevA<l64 ♦^'ipxarts 
with: the errors correcxaeiL In other cases there »ttre exd*<w?nat1ons iisar 
the apparent inconsistesncies—as when one state Tost a re^ of data :t!iie 
first year it put its antomated^^ystem into opeiartion—aTti ilhese exnate- 
nations were included as footnotes in the BaselTne Reports. 

One of the most elementary sieps taken by Proje* ' '''5i$elii?^ 
in quality control was to send tWe data tables bacx to eac ^tate vrasn 
they were assernbled to allow state personnel to see how th / xaapaised 
with other states and with their! previDus performamrce. Ir r^^^irl^ 
several states each year, when they s»^ the table, foun; «• tartie 
which had been overlooked on their federal report forms. •JtUt ch^^ tnose 
errors were always real or were merely perceived as opnofrtui<r*iti6b ta 
improve the appearance of a state's performance was no^3 cwiK:ern Q?^ 
Project Baseline. The only requirement was that errors tN^ cof^rectflsl in 
only one way—by sending an official amendefK report to thv y^^N, Office 
of Education. ^/ 

One additional contribution of Project Baseltne K»% \ite^ to 
keep the national data base current.' /States not infrecpiiSntl^y anrnd 
their reports as long as a year or jnore after they are iwMBIJHtted- USOE 
has had no way of changing statistics after they are prr^'^H- ^or Miy 
given year. Baseline did. Each annual report in the Basf^ series 
contained data from previous years./ When the data were-- ^ . af*«r 
one report was published, they were changed to reflect Mutaemt 
in the next report. Any current Baseline report thus be btt^her 
source of previous years' data than the documents publish t^iose 
years . 

Another Baseline product intended as a service * t^e states 
should also be mentioned as an addition to the national ' oaif. In 
the 1974-5 report was a ^statistical profile of each staT^ d with it a 
longitudinal statistical summary covering five years. state 
profiles contain on a state-by-state basis the educatio'^ . , )opulation, 
and employment statistics which 'show in fairly compact 'ir he scope 
and nature of vocational programs in operation.. The lor ~r ^inal summaries 
show this over a period of time. Annual national prof^lfe nrd summaries 
were also prepared, as well as regional summaries comparir. states within 
each region. 



Dat^" Improvement 

A number of iiBsrovement in the Vocational Education data base 
are-atgCTtay at all leveis» the most important being under provisions 

*^ legislation. Chief of thee is VEDS, but each of the states 
rv^-'im Bblngations under that TaM to mLLeact data not previously re- 

and in mu<ih greater detail. Tfieiw/ data.ar» very explicit, and 
OT/ are mandatory to meet the new plaBmtia§ requiraaents and to prepare 
awM*.1 asxountability reports. Some of ia*»e: states tiave little diffi- 
zu*^ in meeting the new data requirernents^, because? those data are al- 
^iA*y in their manageaent-^nformation sjstsms. Sfe.'sr states are no 
jOHW#>t iljegiinning to add thear to their syslsaas. Mom much progress is 

j and how soon aTT states will havve th4 raspired data is not 
^mm^^ from spot checks in several startes it wouxld appear that 
prmnris, is slow. 

The one major sranent of state i^ »cedfiEd-for planning and 
Tjrv»*inr the educational a;gencies are dapsodfe^t oir, tfae Department of 
L^Tand state employment: services, is aniTo5p«ntTiiarket demand. These 
C2tc m the past have been generally so unr^Irjiibl e that their use in 
ssate planning represented Tittle more thaw >«r exercise in futility. 
Sme ^states, notably Oklahoma, have pioneer(*d the aevelopment of more 
r>iiaaile employment demand data, and the UJL. Department of Labor has 
tec Piprograras underway to improve this parts^jf the data base. How 5iiuch 
iiyr^wement has yet taken place is debatabfefc Apparently there arp 
emmrs which are producing beneficial resttTts. The National Manpower 
IrKTiTtute, however, which first brought narional attention to the almost 
worTnTess employment demand data being presided at state and jlov/er levels, 
says tfie situation, is still far from satisfactory. 

In efforts to improve the vocscional education data base at 
the^national level, whether by NCES, NIE, or any other agency, one point 
IS airly critical. They must have the cooperation of the state voca- 
tioMii education agencies. Simply stat^, thi£ means that state directors 
Of vocational education not only must be consulted, their participation 
must JjB obtained. Surveys of total schoa-l populations like NAEP and NLS 
can bemade without involving state direscrors of vocational education, 
although not without involving the chief"" itate school officers. But any 
attempt to collect data within a state om vocational education programs, 
students, expenditures, and teachers, wtaiiout the support of the state 
director of vocational education— and etther through or with that person, 
the approval of the state superintendent — would almost inevitably fail. 

The reasons for this are simple. The data local schools 
usually have available are those required the state, and any additional 
requests not endorsed by the state are lil^ly to be ignored or at least 
resented; data obtained under these circunBfeinces will often lack the 
attention to accuracy required to make theiir collection worthwhile. 
Ferferal surveys in the past, notably the sesandary and postsecondary voca- 
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tional eaifcttation survey of 19Z2, conducted withaux state-agency inwolve- 
ment, hai^e resulted in substamtial quantities of ffifea which represra ted 
simply fx^ures hurriedly, pulled out of raemory or ^tessed at in ordwr to 
complete tthie questionnaire as quickly as possib1«:, 

Ite single most iuportant improvement of ?«cational education 
data in tlie=^39ast decade has bran through the develwaent of state 3»nage- 
ment-innaiwtion systems using computer data proc^slng. The greax 
majority erf such systems use unit^based data, whicsr enables them t: 
identify sxualent characteristics occupattonaJ urograms, completions, 
placementiu amd in some cases cost^^nlrcre are nunKOHus other anal^yses that 
can be maae ir^th unit-based data, and a few states arre Tnaeking soi^ of 
them, Tteir oaability of doing so is increasinn. In addition Ll- far 
greater anal^fss capability, automated systems atiBiEt invariably r^silt in 
better (tea. :»re attention is given to quality ccmtrol in obtaiirimg the 
data, and errors in processing are reduced virtual:/ to zero in pmeierly 
operated sysst^^ 

T!^ is is repeatedly made apparent when states first adopt auto- 
mated systems. Their totals rarely show the same patterns that h»ve been 
shown in preyvtous years when manual systems were used. Many stages find 
a marked de^cltne in the number of unduplicated students enrolled, result- 
ing from the^^r inability to obtain such a figure through manuajl systems 
except^by gi^essing, and they almost always had been guessing tDO Mgh, 
Occupation area totals, such as agriculture and trade and ii/dustry, 
usually ha sharp decreas^ or increases in the first year or automated 
data proce^ dng, as do those of special categories like handicapped and 
disadvanta*^^^, work-study and co-op, secondary and postsecondary, and 
adult. 



-ir a few states vocational education data have improved through 
state audt-ing requirements. Ohio, for example, audits expenditures and 
enrol Imervts in each school in the state every five years, Kansas audits 
followup data in each school, because state funds are disbursed on the 
basis of minimum placement percentages. Under the 1976 federal legislation 
state audtts of expenditures and state evaluations of performance must be 
carried out in each local educational agency once every five years, I When 
such audits and evaluations are strictly third-party operations by exper- 
ienced organizations using established professional standards, there is 
little doubt of the quality of the data being obtained. That these con- 
ditions will prevail can only be hoped for, not assured. Federal or 
third-party monitoring of the state data bases will have to be performed 
if the full benefits of periodic audits and evaluations are to be rear 
lized in consistently high-quality data— not becciuse the states are not 
to be trusted, but because of the constant opportunity for human error. 

Another very importa:nt reason for improvement in state data 
bases has been, and may be expecetd to continue to be," the emergence in 
recent years of professional data specialists. In some states these are 
the individuals who have designed the automated management- information 
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lill^n , i "T^® operations, in otter states certain management 

personnel have been given responsibility to oversee data collection from 
local schools and to make them avail able- for state purposes and to others 
including . the U.S. Office of Education; ^ese people oftes become con- 
scientious and expert in their work. In a -few states this function is 
still performed by the state director, amd sometimes the state director 
has become^more of an expert in matters mf data than anyone else =on his 
or her staff . Whoever it is, this persow tin many of the states has 
succeeded in bringing about substantial -warovements in tte vocational 
education data simply through giving a rmmr part of his or tier time to 
working with those data and monitorfmg tiE^r quality. This person, more 
than any other at the state level, is liwEy to know the sources of each 
at the data elements, what those elements me&n and what they do not mean. 
What they represent compared with previtmis years, and ho** they change 
from one year to the next. In most states, no assessment of the vocational 
^ucation data base at either the local- or state levels can be made without 
this person's assistance. 

. Project Baseline, as noted earl1»er, adopted a policy at the 
beginning of its study of sending all data, collected from each state 
teck to that state in the form in whictn tJwy would be published. The 
states were then able to check the accu;racy of their data as they were 
to appear in the Baseline tables and csuld also see how Utieir performance 
looked compared with other states of s^nilar size and location as well 
as with the national norms. This procaedure does add tine to the research, 
but Baseline s experience has beenth^r the additional time is a small 
price to pay for better data. It has led to the correction of numerous 
errors and to additional checking of data the states. The greatest 
advantage gained ^om this practice was the confidence of the states in 
the research itself. 

The Data Base and Policy Concerns 

^Certain issues have been endlessly debated by academic educators, 
vocational educators, administrators, and sometimes in Congress. From 
one perspective it can be argued that these issues alV stem, in part, 
from the nature of the current data base in vocational education. ^ Lack 
Of uniform and complete information leads to ambiguity, which in turn 
creates confusion for decision making. This point can be further elabor- 
ated by considering some current policy questions in the field of voca- 
tional education. The list presented is suggestive, not definitive. 
It does, however, include important issues for which data is not pre- 
sently available. 

. One of the first questions that needs to be asked is whether 
federal support for vocational, education should be provided primarily for 
the purpose of job training, as under current legislation, or for the 
economic security of youth and adults regardless of whether they go into 
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-laelds for which they are trained as their primary careers, or as an 
»pestinent in increased productivity by those who receive vocational 
OHcation (a new concept ih the use of federal support) or for all three 
vrposes. 

Job training can mean economic security for youth and adults, 
S«it it does not necessarily have to mean employment in the field for 
wtitch trained or even employment at all. Women, for example, who take 
secretarial programs, nursing, or anything else and who neither intend 
t2) .9>eek employment nor become employed but have successful married lives, 
. iKy contribute more to their families and to the nation's well-being by 
/ knowing they are trained and can obtain salaried employment if they 

want to or have to. And even when unemployed, are youth and adults better 
off if they have employmer|^ skills (and, therefore, employment potential) 
than if they do not? 

Another national interest in vocational education has been 
largely overlooked altogether. Increased productivity in American 
business and industry would restore some of the competitive position 
American products once had with a long list of foreign manufactured goods. 
Whether vocational education contributes to increased productivity or is 
capable of making that contribution is something in which Congress would 
probably be very much interested. The possibility does exist. A look 
at the vocational clubs in each occupational area suggests that it does. 
There are other data to be explored that would contribute at least some 
of the knowledge that is needed. To answer this question complete data 
are needed on (1) skills (occupational and nonoccupational) and attitudes 
possessed by vocational education students compared to the national pop- 
ulation samples such as those in the NAEP survey, NLS, and national 
puhlic-opinion polls; (2) the characteristics of vocational club member- 
ship which affect productivity rates in the occupations represented; 
(3) economic studies relating vocational education training to levels of 
productivity and effects on the GNP; and (4) employer evaluations of 
•employees from vocational education programs in states and communities 
where these exist. 

This issue in turn leads to another. How much of the support 
of vocational education is in the national interest as compared with 
strictly state or local interest and, therefore, should be supported with 
federal funds? Federal support is based on the existence of a national 
interest, otherwise there would be no justification for the federal 
government to be involved in this or any other educational program. 
Sixty years ago the national interest was business and industrial expan- 
sion, and from that evolved the need for trained manpower to help streng- 
then and expand the American economy. In 1963 the national interest 
included reducing unemployment through training and retraining the un- 
employable. Without raising the additional questions of a broader national 
interest, how much of a share in the cost of vocational education should 
bfe considered adequate to support the existing national interest in 
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trained manpower for American business and in reducing unemployment? 
The current ratio of federal to state an.d local expenditures is about 
one to six. Is national interest in vocational education actually as 
little as this would suggest? If it be shown through hard data from a 
sample of LEA's in each state that unemployment is reduced by several 
percentage points for vocational education students, as current soft data 
do show, ir that worth only one-sixth of the cost of vocational education? 
Is not a much greater cost incurred in employment, and training programs 
administered by the Department of Labor for those who failed to receive 
vocational education? The National Advisory' Councfil on Vocational Edu- 
cation has been raising this question for years. I 

The question of federal involvement and Tack of data for 
decision making also emerges in two areas, both deaMng with special-needs 
populations. First, should federal support of vocational education be 
restructured or redirected as a means of reducing inequalities among 
groups and individuals in having access to high-quality employment pro- 
grams? This question is related to the uneven nature of vocational 
ieducaticn performance among schools and among states, but it is also more 
specific. For any number of reasons* some students have access to many 
more kinds of occupational training than others, and this is only the 
first of a list of inequalities. Some programs are offered in modern 
facilities equipped with modern tools and machines, while others are old 
and partially or wholly, obsolete. Some programs have be'tter teachers. 
Some programs are offered as single courses or for a single year, and 
others for two years in sequence. Some students have vocational edu- 
cation programs a* near as their local high schools; others must travel 
some distance to take vocational education in a central skill center. 

Some of these inequalities are trade-offs; for example, the 
need to travel every day to a skill center may be balanced by a much 
larger choice of well -equipped and well -taught programs. Nevertheless, 
a great many inequalities do exist for which there are no compensating 
factors. Many students in the U.S. simply cannot enroll in the voca- 
tional education program of their choice, or for which they may be best 
suited, or for which the best opportunities are waiting in jobs and 
careers, simply because where they live those programs are not available. 
This situation is known to exist, but the extent to or seriousness with 
which it affects youth and adults (especially those who are handicapped, 
disadvantaged, or members of minority groups) is not known. 

There is a need, at the very least, to determine the percen- 
tages of persons in each state (and of females, ethnic minorities, 
inner-city residents, rural students, and the handicapped) who do not 
have access to even a minimum number of vocational programs because 
they are not offered in the schools they do or can attend. These data 
would not be difficult to collect, and could be obtained either from 
the analysis of existing program distribution related to population 
patterns in each state or as part of the data collected from a sample of 
LEA's in each state. 
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Another policy question revolves around whether or not 
accountability in vocational education should be weighted in favor of 
serving the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and minority groups as well 
as the earmarking of special funds for them. Congress, in its concern 
over the less fortunate, has legislated and appropriated funds to help 
them receive benefits from vocational education equal to what other 
students may receive. But in doing so, it has perhaps unintentionally 
retained a concept of accountability that penalizes schools and states 
for enrolling students in these categories • As long as almost the sole 
criterion for judging the success of vocational education is the number 
of completers placed in jobs, the fewer students with handicaps or dis- 
advantages are likely to be enrolled. 

This accountability question will probably continue to be ignored- 
as long as it is only a theoretical possibility. But for local schools it 
is a very real situation, and while hard data may not be available to 
establish its effects, the relatively low levels of handicapped and 
disadvantaged enrollments in vocational education programs are certainly 
thought to be related to it in some way. Thus there is a need for data 
which would measure the relationship, if one exists. Through this kind 
of research, a significant contribution might be made toward understanding 
the persistently low percentages of persons in these groups to be enrolled 
in vocational education. Decisions to explore alternative ways to pro- 
vide vocational education opportunities for these groups could then be 
made. 

Indeed, all these issues lead to one overriding concern: Is 
additional federal intervention needed in state and local data systems? 
The 1976 legislation goes far beyond any preceding congressional mandates 
for reliable information at the national level, and it spells out the 
data needed by state agencies for their accountability in careful detail. 
But it stops there as far as the states are concerned, leaving the imple- 
mentation of state systems capable of producing the data up to the s^^te,^ 
and local schools. That is not entirely accurate, since an annua-1 ap)pro- 
priation of $25 million is authorized to be used by the states for this 
purpose and since there is a provision in the NCES enabling legislation 
authorizing assistance in establishing and operating automated data 
systems in the local schools. But appropriations for the latter have 
never been made, and the $25 million included other state administrative 
costs. When a technical amendment removed the necessity to use that 
authorization for costs other than data systems, the U.S. Office of 
Education did not request an appropriation. 

VEDS, as noted earlier, has been under development for over a 
year. Its goal of achieving what is clearly spelled out in the 1976 legis- 
lation will be difficult for a variety of organizational reasons men- 
tioned earlier in this paper. - 
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Why should anyone want to prevent free- flowing reliable infor- 
mation from reaching the public or Congress? The answer is as old as 
government. Whoever is given responsibility to achiinister a program 
using public funds invariably feels that no one else is as well qualified 
to report the results. Third-party reporting is a potential and often 
real threat to administrators.. Periodic audits and program evaluations 
are also forms of third -p^rty reporting, but they are only periodic, 
and unless they take on the character of an investigation, they are 
rarely exhaustive. Reasonably complete annual data, on the other hand, 
over which the administrator has no controT" even to the extent of 
selective use and summary reporting, are capable of indicating adminis- 
trative weaknesses almost as soon as they appear and of showing their 
progression through the years. , 

Such annual data are also capable of revealing administrative 
success, and many administrators know this. Thfey have no objections 
to. third-party, free-flowing reliable data and often welcome this as the 
most convincing documentation of their own competence. But for every 
administrator feeling confident in what the data would show, there are 
several who prefer not to face the issue if it can be avoided. And 
this is undoubtedly the situation in Vocational education, just as it 
would be in any other federal activity. 

The constraints, are many, complex, and interwoven. In the 
end, policy decisions are no stronger than the data on which they are 
based. Yet some knowledge, some statistics are better than none. For 
that reason, the most extensive possible use of the vocational education 
data base, in spite of its current faults and gaps, shouT be considered. 
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NOTES 



Actually in many states, and to some extent in all states, local boards 
are autonomous more in concept than in practice. They exist only 
as products of state constitutions, and their powers are often 
prescribed by state legislatures. 

, .. ■ ; ■ . ■. . \ — 

'For example, in Hawaii the Board of Higher Educatidn has been designated 
as the state board for vocational education, and the state director 
is a member of the university administrative staff. ^ 

■Adult Work Skills and Knowledge , September 1976; The First National 

Assessment of Career and Occupational Development: An Overview , i 

- November.. 1976; Basic Work Skills: Selected Results from theFirst 
National Assessment of Career and Occupational Development , 
January. 1977; and the Technical Report , May 1977. 
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Introduction 

. This paper contains a review of available data and evidence from se- 
lected national surveys bearing upon vocational education issues. First, 
a brief introduction to the national surveys. is presented, including in- 
troductions to salient research reports that are based upon each. In 
addition, because of its key role in this review, the identification of 
the high school curriculum of respondents in the national panels is dis- 
cussed, revealing shortcomings and weaknesses that have indeterminate 
effects upon findings based on these data. Also, the case of female vo- 
cational students is discussed, suggesting that the vocational programs 
in high schools should be interpreted separately by sex. 

Next, the review of empirical work commences* with findings present- 
ed on the high school, students themselves: curricular differences in 
students' backgrounds and aptitudes, in attitudes toward school in educa- 
tional aspirations, in occupational goals, in occupational information, ■ 
and Oh career development issues. Next, beginning with a cautionary note 
on methodological problems that arise from the fact that students change 
curriculum dtiring their- high school years, the review turns to topics 
concerning curricular effects in basic skills* on retention in high school, 
in transition to college and on educational attainment, and in acquisition 
of post-school training. Finally, the review closes with discussion of 
the effects of curriculum and training upon post-school labor market and 
psychologtcal or^ att;jtud,inal outcomes. 

The National Surveys 

' - ; This review and synthesis of data and evidence ccwKerning vocational • 
education concentrates on work stemming from the four nrajor national 
longitudinal .surveys of American youth conducted within the past twenty 
years: Project Talent > Youth in Transition , the National Longitudinal 
Surveys (of Labor Market Experience; ,NLSJ, and 'the Longitudinal Study 
of Educational Effects (LSEEJ also known as the National Longitudinal 
Study af the High -School Class of 1972) . .Following is a brief introduc- 
"tion to each project and the major studies that are based on each. 

/ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ * 

John T.' Grasso is Research Associate, Office of Research and Deyelop- 
^ment, and Assistant Professor, College of Human Resources and Education, 
'West Virginia University. 

John R. Shea is Senior Fellow, Carnegie Council ort Policy Studies 
in Higher Education. 
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the Aile"?c1i"y^^^ 

to°inJi J?]S^ T^'"'^""*' T'* comprehensive effort to date 
to investigate the personal, educational, and experiential fac- 
tors that promote or inhibit the development of Cn talents 

Jc oSrfn SeJ TJ' r '°°'S°° ^^^^"""^ who were i-n h gh 
f S • 2 S'^^w out of an awareness of the need for 

?ecJr¥r^'th:t'H-°J^ "JP^r^"'"^^^' including infomation cSllecLd'di- 
Il?e ?eIdS?nltproH'?J ^P*^"*"''^ achievement tests 

^amnil ^^^'^fS ^^"^^^ ^^^''^ l^te"" those members of the original 

tt fhl ''^IP??''^'' 1" the first year after high school , and even fe2er . 

tion . n school and on post-high school work experience it could nnt ho 

th,+ i" addition to Vincent's work, the other research using Talent data 
that bears upon the substantive domain of this review is discussed at 
.JS °P';?J?cf'"'^ These include Combs and Cool eJ 0968) Coolev 

?he P^t-Ict^la^o t .'t'.';? ^"d. ' few repor s i sueS r 

tne project Talent staff of the American Institutes for Research. 

_ In tenrjs of numbers of respondents, the Youth in Transition oroiprt 
™«ation from interviews and mailed questionnaires for the end Jf the 
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elevent* and the twelfth grades, and ^or the first and the fifth years fol- 
lowing tthe high school graduation of the class. Perhaps because the Youth 
^'n Transition mailed follow-up questionnaires included paynjents to resnond- 
ents, tshe latvst response rate exceeds 70 percent, as compared with about 
30 percent fo! the analogous Project Talent follow-up. A complete descrip- 
tion of ithe project is presented by O'Malley et al. (1977). 

Vc- ■ ■ ■ " 

To. date. Youth in Transition data have not been used extensively ex- 
cept by the project's own staff . With respect specifically to vocational 
education, there is little information available at this time. A staff 
working paper entitled ''V.ocatipnal Education—Its Place in Public High 
Schools", was completed in draft form in 1972 by Joseph A. Johnston and 
Terence N. Davidson; reportedly, the major focus of the paper concerned 
the counseling received in high school and its effectivehess for youth 
from various high school curricula. Although its authors plan to revise 
and extend the^ research, this study has not yet resumed, nor is the original 
working paper available. Some information about this study's findings was 
/included in a report to the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau .of Research, 
by Bachman (1972), and additional information has been generously supplied 
in private communications with Bachman and Davidson. 

Beginning at about the same time as Youth in Transition, the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience (NLS) includes information 
on over 5,000 males aged 14 to 24 in 1966 and over 5,000 females aged 14 
to 24 in 1968. This project is isporisored by the U.S. Department of Labor 
and is conducted by the Center for Human Resource Research at The Ohio 
State University and the Bureau of the Censu5^ Eight follow-up surveys 
have been conducted to date with the sample orinaS^s, 'and seven with the 
females; additional follftw-ups are being planned a tyth is writing, as well 
as the drawing of new age-sex panels. For both theViales and females, a 
special mailed survey of their high schools was alsoVconducted in 1968. 
The field work consists primarily of personal interviews conducted by the 
Census Bureau field staff, and attrition .has been low. Of the 5,225 young 
men interviewed initially in FaVl 1966, 76 percent were interviewejd in 
1971, and 77 percent were reached for •!:elephone, interviews in 1973— the 
sixth follow-up".. Of the 5,159.'Women interviewed initially In early 1968, 
akfiut 90* percent were reinterviewed in 1972— the fourth follow-up. Another 
iSture of the NLS stould not be overlooked. The initial sampling design 
included provision f©r oversampling the black population to facilitate 
analysis with.in or besfeween whites and blacks.. More. complete information 
on the NLS iS: (pontarhed in the data bank handbook (Center for Human Re- 
source Researcbj, 1977) . 

Usage of the NLS data has been extensive, particularly by economists, 
•and includes three major studies concerning vocational education. The 
first of these was completed by Stromsdorfer for the National Planning 
Association (1972), and results are also reported in Lecht (1974). This 
study confined attention to males and touched upon retention in school, 
transition to college, and post-school economic outcomes.' The other two 
NLS studies (Grasso, 1975; Grasso and Shea, forthcoming) cover the same 



fined to ma?^ nH ^"^'^^ ^^^^S), attention is also con- 

anS?Jsi-s ?s WTuHoH °^ Stromsdorfer's economic 

^nH filfi imcTuded. In Grasso and Shea attention is paid to both males 

d^•?fe^n^Is^•^^p?in^^° ^^'^^l ^"^^ "^'^^'^ ^^^^^^ respect to curr cu ar 
drtterences in retention and persistence in school, and a wide variety of 
post-school outcomes. Because of its wide scope the work of Gra«n 
Shea figures importantly in the review below? ° 

The most recent of the national surveys is a project of HEW's Nation- 
al Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). Signif?«nt portions 2f JSe 
• J^ve been conducted :;by Westat. Inc!. Rockvil le! MdTthe Ed2caf?on 

Iho H-?^^^-'''"^ ^^^^^^^^ Triangle Institute. Perhaps because of 

ns ?nn?a']°;i?fp'7Jr,* ^^ti^iti«?',the project is seldom idenJif ed bJ 
Its initial title, the Longitudinal Study of Educational Effpct*: n «;ff^ 

uiass OT inviting confusion with the NLS oroiect of thP Dpnarfmont 

"Sloht°H'nIf°'^ ^" 1972 a nation'af'samp?e o? ovif So 

anH/ol Jocl K^?]"""- °^«^1'000 schools were, administered questionnaires 
and/or. test batteries; special questionnaires were also completed to ci^- 

Jho fnnr'*'°" '5°"* ^^"9^ their counseling programs n 

f9?4 ?5 ailS^'py^vv'*^^ "'^^■1 P«^^°"«l interview in 197T74 

nn ' ^"''^976-77, response rates have been high. In the first f oil ow- 

eS^e Ylar'?? d\rrnuL*^'''^ ?'P\"'^' (from about 17.000 who completed Se ' 
Base Year Student Questionnaire to over 21,000), and over 90 oercent of 
those in the first follow-up also participated in !he slcond.— 

gree Sse^s^dP^rrS ^""^ft^'^"' the LSEE enjoys a moderate de- 

?rQ?7? described in^a recent annotated review by Peng et al., 

P977) Indeed, a number of very recent studies bearing on high school 

obta'i-nPd"?orlf P'-esented there^Sat could no? be 

obtained for use .in this review. Among those 'that are included are s^vpr 
a reports produced by the Educational Testing Serv?cl E^S) on curr?cufar 
d^^fferences in student characteristics, aspirations and plans, and educa- 
tional and early economic outcomes (Creech, 1974; Echternacht 1975- 

m:&n^"'ha^°e';ii>[tlH''T^ 'l-""- ^" ^ddlS. rJvIte com- 

r illili ??r5Dn ^1'"*^'' information on a study now in process by David 
E. Wiley CEMREL, Inc.) and William H. Schmidt (Michigan State University) 
as'we?ras'?ssJps °' high school programs on academic achiev^e t^^ 

as wen asjssues in the curricular classification of high schnol students 

sear*c'h 0 'curriJSia "Sprt^"" ^^is revi^ew, a ffew reportLl"Jonta?J"Jl-*'- 
in rofipL InH • •I-?^^'^^ ^°11^ ^"t'^y' retention or withdrawal 
Il.ri977?: port-school labor market experience (see Peng et 

Of course, there are mair/ other national panels that include current • 

a[readT±Jil';i'-'" fS^^^^ ^'^'"^'^ sonie 0? w ch avl 

r uHp H^ifnn vocational education. These in- 

tt ''P ?" students and aliumni of proprietary schools (from a proiect 
by the American Institutes for Research), on 15-yelr folliw-Sp of high 

EEO°? on^Morrn^'f"' ^^Pl°^^tio"S ii Equainy o?'oppo? u'nity 

(EEO)) on high school seniors in ten states (Project SCOPE), and on 32.000 



eighth- through eleventh-graders and 23,000 twelfth- through thirteenth- 
graders (American College Testing samples, ACT from the Career Assessment 
Progrjam). In one project, the National Institute of Education attempted 
to manage some of these diverse data sources by organizing the files under 
the supervision cf Ivan Charner. In another, the U.S. Office of Education 
Bureau of Occupational and AduTt Education with William C. Conroy, Or., 
reorganized portions of Project Talent, an American Council on Education 
file on postsecondary students, and LSEE data. Although it was not pos- 
sible to review all of these files for their utility in future studies on 
vocational education, the following review includes some information from 
completed studies that used some of these data. 

High School Curriculum ^ 

The identification of the high school curriculum of respondents in 
the national surveys is problematic. In Project Talent youth were asked 
to select, from a list (i.e.. General, College Preparatory, Commercial or 
Business, Vocational, Agriculture, Other) the curriculum most like the one 
they are taking or had expected to take. This asks for a combination of 
current status and intent. In addition to this ambiguity, the "General" 
program was interpreted for the respondent as "a program that does not 
necessarily prepare you either for college or for work, but in which^you 
take courses required for graduation' and many subjects that you like." 
This characterization may have influenced the responses, for both males , 
and females were signific.xntly less likely to associate themselves with a 
general' program in Project Talent than In the HIS or LSEE (see Table 1). . 

NLS respondents were asked whether their curriculum was vocational, 
commercial ,. college preparatory, or general, and, if vocational, to name 
the specialty. A classification problem arf-ses in the case of NLS males, 
where there is no entry for auto mechanics, automobile body repair, or 
agriculture among the coded specialties produced by the Census coders from 
the open-ended responses, despite the national popularity of these special- 
ties* This thwarts uti.lization of detailed curriculum categories in any 
analysis of these data. Neither did the NLS High School Survey ask for 
information from the school concerning the student's program, .which^^ might 
have corroborated the, respondent's answer. ' , " 

In LSEE both respondents" and schools were asked to describe' the pro-' 
gram of study. As might be expected, responses are not always in agree- 
ment with one another (see Table 2). The LSEE also contains detailed 
information about actual courses taken, permitting an independent categor- 
ization of the programs. In the ongoing Schmidt and Wiley study, mentioned 
above, such work is underway. For example,, they classify programs as oc- 
cupational provided that they' contain more than one year of what appears 
to be vocational courses. In personal communication, Schmidt reveals that 
there are substantial disagreements among all three schemes— the school's 
report, the student's report, and the course-based coding system. Schmidt 
indicates that "neither the administrators' nor the students' reports ade- 
quately describe the pattern of courses. ^ 



. g ■ TABLE 1 

Distribution of High School Seniors by Curriculum 
and Sex, from Three National Surveys 



/ 



Currieulum 


1960^ ^ 




1966. 1968^^ 




1972C 


Ma 1 es 


Females 


na 1 es 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


100.0% 


100 


.0% 


100.0% 


100 


.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


College prep. 


45,5 


32 


.4 


45.8 


43 


.1 


45*3 


40.5 


General 


26.5 


20, 


.7 


40.1 


34 


.6 


34.6 


31.1 


Vocational 


28.0 


46. 


,9 


15.0 


22. 


.3 


20.1 


28.4 


Bus., off., 
con m * 1 . 


7.7 


41. 


8 


3.3 


18. 


,9 


5.9 


. 20.9 


Other 


20.3^ 


v5. 


1 . 


11.7 




4 . 


14.2 


7.5 



^Data from Project Talent , derived from Flanagan et al., 1964, p. E-2. 

''•^^^nlr^^ National Longitudinal Surveys: males in m6, females 
in 1968. • K 

the National Longitudinal Study of the High S<^ool Class 
of 1972 (LSEE). Fetters, 1975, p. .21. Figures are based on self- 
reports. * c 

TABLE 2 

LSEE Curriculum Classifications 
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Student*s own classification 



tot'al^ ' 
Academic 
.General 
Vocational 




Survey administrator's 
classification 
Academic General 



Vocational 



100.0% 


100.0% 

■•> . • 

■ ' ■■ \ 


T0O^ 


78.2 


19.9 


7.6. 


17.7 


59.5 


26.2 


4.2 ' 


20.6 


66.1 



Source :' Fette>*s, 1975, p. 4 



"Oetairmay hot add to' 100 percent because of rounding, 
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The reader who is familiar with the possibilities will not find this 
tnfprmation surprising. The basis of adnltnistrative classification varies 
from place to place. The student's self-report is a function of his self- 
perception, his future plans, his peer group, and— in the case of the WLS— 
his reaction to the experience of a personal interview. 

In the absence of any better alternativ the analyst who wishes to 
undertake research with the national surveys " ioaehow take account of 
the possible effects of th? problems in cur . r idEBtifi cation. Only 
with LSEE and Project Talent will he know a g ab«rt the^ intensity 
(i.e., the number of courses per year) or dt :n (in years) of the pro- 
gram taken by "vocational" students. Only v lSEE will he know whether 
the student participated in a formal coopera. i or work-study program. 
He will not know v:nether the "general" curriculum refers to attendance at 
a single-track high school, or whether the student has taken courses in 
"general business," "general industrial arts," or other practical arts 
subjects not associated with the federally-aided vocational track. In com- 
nection with this last point, it is noteworthy that Todd's (1969) study in 
Cicero, IlHnois, employed this distinction and discovered that generaV 
industrial ahs graduates earned. more per month after one, three, and five 
years than di4 the other groups of high school graduates in the study, in- 
cluding vocational graduates. Although Todd's study was limited to a. 
small "geographilc area, its research strategy appears to be sound, and 
its findings m^rit attention owing to their potential educational impli- 
cations. 1 

What are^the implications "of the foregoing for interpreting work that 
is based on the national surveys and that uses self-reported curriculum? 
On one hand, self -reported curriculum appears to be inappropriate for 
investigating effects of the program of study,, as long ,95 the program is 
conceivad^to signify the content of a series of courses. On the other, 
self-rep'brts may be used as"long as the program of, study is conceived 
to signify the student's orierftation to the high school experience. 

This latter conception is more compatible with the purposes of some 
types of basic research than it is for- evaluation of the effects of fed- 
eral dollars expended for vocational education. The student in the Midwest 
Mho takes federally aided program ,in vocational agriculture, with the 
■rotention of entering' college in a school of agrictu.lture,.as well as the 
student in the South who tc^kes federally aided typing courses for^use in 
colliege, are examples of individuals whose self-report may be college 
preparatory." In these examples, whatever benefit is derived from the 
federally aiyled courses- would not typically be associated witf\' federally 
aided vocational education programs by analysts using the students self • 
report (^.e., "college preparatory," riot "vocational"). Or, the benefits 
of talciusr non-federally' aided general industrial arts for the purpose of 
developtng vocational competencies may be mistakenly attributed to the 
vocational program by analysts^using students' self-reports (j-e., in this 
case, the students may be reporting "vocational," not 'general ). 
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tho °^ self-reports is likely to influence 

cSfilie ofans anT.'p^f^- sucioeconominevel! aptUude. 

oM^^tions than to Jhl'nifr ""'^ 5""°"'" ^^^^^^^ rented to the studenis 
orientations than to the patterns of courses actually completed. Analyses 
mL*?? co'^relates and consequences of alternative hiJh school currS a 
may show, for example, stronger relationships using self -reporrtha^^uli no 
content, owing to the common dependence of self-re?orl and S?her sortal-^ 
L^E Sl?ron^mI?H*a«-?- ^^^butes. Hopefull,. Ichm?dt's usfof 

cw3 w?tS H^c illuminate the factors that are asso- 

ciated with discrepancies in the classification of high school students. 

Female Students 

Reducing sex discrimination in education is not just a good thing to 

P^ovideslhaT-rlo'nPrL J^.V^ °' """^^'^^ Amendments of 1972 
provides that no person. , .shal 1 . the basis of sex. be excluded from 
part cipation in. or denied the benefits of. or be subjected to disS- 
as"s?sta"nce'-' education program or activity rece?ving1ede>awScial 

r. J:1 Vl'il ^•''22.115 female enrbnmeiits in vocatibnal Droorams 

a?coi:S f tSr^rfiSl J"' enroll^nt. C„Ssu™?*a^rJoS| 
accounted tor two in five female enrollments in fiscal year 1975 and ^ 

. e a??5*irS;'S 111'%' T,? to prepa??,for nongainfXt'ior^ home. 

^'i^-ta[l?S^^^ vocational '^ducation statffli^s, enrollments 

loprS JJ!c n 6?o'"^*'^-5*'?"^^ Pi^ogr'ao aVeas. Nlneitgf-^seven Of 

^ ters wlJp JpJ^SiI? u;;;^'^ dominated by^cae s>( (i.e.. at least three-quar- 
Jllrlv a?l ^IfJsrS^n^''^;? I mjority in\3 wagt-earning p«)grani areas- 
ImJi hlllS (St;e?eril74)"'"'"*^^^ ''^"^T ^^^^--^ -efated). a^ 

;,rp, ^^J.^egregatawi is evident in data on enrolli^ents by major program 
}972 Z^n^l' w«en accounted; for about half of il i en^o^^ents in 
J?ve'e^u^^S^sM^31^.'''^^ this division i,y.sex was distr^^ 

Kw s^g^tion^j s al so shown i n more detai 1 ed da*a on elirbl Iments 

malPa,;d'^Wi;,^^^^^^^ It' l^^^t^nstrScii^^l^ S"^6r - ' 
SiSlrcifl^nSm^ >h?f for certain business and 
nnT?^ "^JET^' programs for women aisrTielated almdst 

ber^sPrSfp S"^"^^^^^ concentred fn largi num- 

con*a P in^fi^l;^^-'^^"?^*^ "T^" '''^^ substantial numbers <)f men ^ 
contain, in most rnstances. only negl igible proportions of women These 

■ t^' ^ wi th alarm^ by those who note'substantSl°earSs di?! 
Tf 2!!'^?^^?^!!!%^^*' ^^^^ occupations Tn th^fcoTOniv - ^ 

sL vocattonal educatton"con?Hbu?i'^^^^^ - 

Sni-i"^^^-^S^^ -. ' "^^ '"^'•'^et through sex segregalnon in -^enrol l - - 

nients. which leads to-occupational segregation and la^rd f^^^^ 



TABLE 3 



Enrollments in VocatiiDnal Education 
Programs by Sac, 1972 



Program 

Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Home economics 
Office 
Technical, 
Tirades and "wdustry 
Special programs (disadvantaged, 
handicappied, 6tc.) 



Total 
Enrollments 


Vertical Percentages 


Total 


Female 


Male 


896,460 . 


7. 


n 


5.4% 


94.6% 


640,423 


5. 


5 


45.3 


54.7 


336,652 


2. 


9 


84.7 


15.3 


3,445,698 


29. 


7 


91. 6 - 


8,4 


2,351,878 - 


20. 


3 


76.4 - 


, 23.6 


337,069 


2. 


9 


9.8, . 


.90.2 


2-;:397,968 


20. 


7 


.11.7 


88.3 


' 1,304,619 


11. 


2 


44.7 


55.3 • 



SOURCE: U.S. Office of Education, Stimmary Data (19731. 
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TABLE 4 



Enrollment in Vocational Program Areas 
by Sex, Fiscal Year 1972- 



15 largest 
instructional 
program areas 



Total 

enrollment, 
men and women 



Total 
number 



Percent 
of total 



Women 



Steno., secy. & related 550,686 

Typing and related 628,414 

Filing & office machines 398,226 

Accounting & computing 351,861 

General merchandising 204,861 

Practical (voc.Jnurse 82,896 

Business data-processing systems 156,748 

Care & guidance of children 77,158 

Nurse (assoc. degree) 64,931 

Food mgt., prod., & service 77,594 

Clothing mgt., prod., & service 59,524 

Nurses' assistants (aides:) 58,903 

Cosmetology 48,810 

Textile prod^ & fabrication 51,^8 

Real estate 82 . 1 1 1 

Total (or average) 2,893 ,'781 



528,863 


96.0% 


500,517 . 


79.6 


327,454 


82.2 


210,255 


59.8 


104,582 


51.1 


78,302 


94.5 


76,763 


49.0 


71,586 


92.8 


58,474 


90.1 


58,359 


Z5.2 


56,818 .. 


95.5 


53,308 


. ' 90.6 


45,870 


94.0 


42,210 


82.4 


,26,165 


31.9 


2,239,526 ^ 


77. 4% 



Men 



Agri. production 
Metalworking occupation 
Mechanics, auto 
Firemen, traihing 
Accounting & computing 
Typing & related 
Agri, mechanics 
Drafting Occupations 
General merchandise ; 
Foremanshipi super. & mgt. devt. 
Carpentry ' . 
.Electronic occupations 
Electrical occupations 
Business data- processing systems 
Woodworking 

Tot^il (or average) 



564,155 
291,662 
228,364 
159,307 
351 ,861 
628,414 
128,795 
126,750 
204,681 
120,820 
95,706 
. 97,936 
81,493 
156,748 
S4,709 
3,321,401 



22,581 


4.01 


3,081 


1.1- 


5,299 


2.3 


'3,321 


2.1 


210,255 


59.8 


500,517- 


79.7 


1,408 


1.1 


6,892 


5.4 


104,582 


51.1 


98,258 " 


18.7 


. 1,451 » 


1.5 


4,412 


4.5 


909 


1.1 


76^763 


49.0 ' 


5,373 


. 6.3 


969,406 


- 29.2% 



;J0URCE: U.s: Office of Education, Summary Data (1973). 
V Enrollments exclude consumer and homemaking categories. 
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Studies on high school curriculum should therefore be designed to 
acconmodate the possibility that the importance and meaning of "curriculum 
differ among young men and wonien. As will be seen below, several studies 
on vocational education gloss over these possibilities by employing analy- 
ses of men and women combined. Such an approach reflects an implicit 
assumption that the process being analyzed is the same for men and women, 
which is inconsistent with many large bodies of literature. 

Data from the NLS base year surveys are worthy of review. Among 
high school seniors, for instance, 15 percent of men but 23 percent of 
women say they were enrolled in either a vocational or commercial program 
of study. Women are heavily concentrated in white-collar, clerical pro- 
grams, while men in occupational areas are congregated in blue-collar 
specialties. Relatively few males report a white-collar curriculum, and, 
for these few, the precise program area is probably distributive education 
(i.e., sales or marketing) rather tnan office or clerical work. Because 
of these differences, as well as for ease of exposition, we use the com- 
mercial designation when speaking of men who report such a program, and 
vocational for the men in other specialties. However, for women we use 
business and office in referring to women in white-collar, clerical pro- 
grams, and vocational for women in» other occupational studies (see Table 

5). ■ . . ■, 

Interestingly, women In the NLS failed to report home economics as a 
program of study. In 1968, home economics had the largest number of 
secondary-level enrollments in federally assisted vocational programs: 
nearly 1.5 million (Simon and Grant, 1973, p. 43). However, a negligible 
proportion of young women in the NLS report home economics as their cur- 
riculum: 0.6 percent of. those enrolled in grades 10 to 12 in 1968. 
Evidently many women take home economics courses without perceiving this 
as their program study . 

Also on th^ basis of NLS estimates, approximately one million girls 
in grades 9 ta 12 in 1968 were in a business or clerical program, a^ num- 
ber not dissimilar from the number of federally assisted program enrol- 
lments in the service area designated as "business and office' : 1.1 
million* ( ibid ., p. 43). However, a substantial amount of training in 
clerical skills— an area not eligible for federal aid unti^V the early 
1960's-^must"have been occurring without federal aid. For in addition_ 
to the women reporting a business and office program, well over half of 
the remainder of. female respondents—or over 2.6 million more high school 
girls— reported having taken one or more courses in typing or shorthand., ■ 
In fact, while. 99 percent of high school business, or office seniors say 
they had such courses, the same is true for about three-quarters or more 
of the remainijig senior girls (see Table 6). 

Moreover, while black girls were less likely overall to take such 
courses than white, nearly all of the difference by race is attributable 
to (1) the lower- than-average probability that a girl in a general cur- 
riculum has had typing and (2) the much higher proportion of black than 
white girls in a general rather than a college preparatory program (^.g., 
56 percent of black high school senior girls were in the general track, 
as compared with 31 percent of white). , . . - 



TABLE 5 

Curriculum of Students 14 to 24 Years Old 
by School Grade, Sex, and Race 




Percent:** 
Vocational 

— Comrrercial 
General 
College prep. 



N 

Percent:'' 
Vocational 
Bus. and office 
General 
College prep. 



Men (^966) 
840 1.493 1,475 1,315 153 



Jii Hi 195 147 



5% 

2 

57 . 
36 



2 
48 
43 



m 

4 
42 
43 



m 

3 
>39 
48 



6% 
3 
82 
9 



5 
64 
18 



Women (1568) 



m 

4 
48 
31 



m 

6 
50 

26 . 



" 1 ,488 


1,780 


1,420 


1,164 


215 


229 


176 


180 


1% 
8 
64 
27 


n 

15 
48 . 
36 


2% 
19 
32 
46 


4% 
19 
31 
46 


4% 
5 

78 ' 
14 


7% 
15 
54 

?.5 


2% 
18 
51 

2^ 


2% 
19 
56 
24 



SOURCE: National Longitudinal Surveys. 

IjExcludes those for whom cyrn'culum was not ascertained. 
Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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TABLE 6 . \/ -vx 

Percentage of Women 14 to 24 Years Old Cdmpleting One o^^^More' ; -"^Hf^ 
Typing Courses, by Enrollment Status, highest Year - ' ' 

of School Completed ^^nd Race,: 1968. V ^ - - 



Curriculum 



Grades enroll 



Total 
9-12 



9 ip li:t ;12" K Dropouts; 



Not i n- hf qh^ scKooT ; 
Total 



^^^^Graduates^' 



All curricula (avg.) -55% 18% 



Vocational 
Business and office 
General 
College pr^^ 

"^i, 

^'■ "".r /.„>-■-.■,■ V .7''.:/.. ■'• » 

AIT curricula (avg.) 

Vocattonat 
Business arid office 

,'6er»era^l;''^'-''f; , 
College pr'ep. 



67 
85 
52 
45 



49% 

47 
86 
41 
47 



Whites 

b b "~fa 



82% 


83% 


63% 


. b 


52 


bx 


99 


99 


93 


87 


79, 


57 


71. 




63 . 









BlaiCks ; 

15% 42%- - 68%, -75% ' 65% 0,42% - 

b - b- >b} .b . 48.^ b. 

b 79 : 92' 99'^ 92 ^ 7| 

12 31 . ,71 69 , 59 : .38" 

5 42 ; 51 : 74 .,;-66 ^ .b 



87% 

66 
9d 
89 
79 



\.V76% 



61 
97 
70 
76 



•'i' i- .If. 

:4V 



^iJiOURCEr ^^^tito^ longitudinal Surveys. 



; , u J ncl udes" higklchbollgraduates enrol 1 ed i n col 1 ege , i li 1 968. 
' Percent not shown;cbas'e l^ss tharj. 25, sempVer cases. 
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Status and Ability Differpn rp<; / 

n - ^^.^^T^^ Studies using the nationar surveys' data contain information 

On tSrS^-firi'^^'.^r?*"''"/"*' ^"^ different high s?hSb1 cSrT^cu^a. 
On the basis of Project Tal6nt/^ata, Evans and Galloway (1973) reoort that 

^t^^ent ranks below, the student in tJI-^^^^^^^^ 
track with respect to socioeconomic l^vel and ability, and that the Cof! 

iulfi^hTSfr^ 3*!!^""* "^'"f^ ':9hest of all.. Table 7, derived f?om 
published Talent data, reveals that male high schooV freshmen, who were^ 
pursuing or expecting an occupational curriculum ranked below their oeers 
in scholastic aptitude. However^ in the data for females, young wSmen in 
•'SnWo fV^^^" P^°9rains do not- conf ortn to this trend While ibout 
In fhl ^Jh? H^''^'/" JJ? 9^"^""^ track ranked above the overall median 
nocc ! nP^JJ^de scale, this was true of about 45 percent of girls in busi- 
ness and office curricula. 



Table 7 ' 

Academic Aptitude by Program of Study and Sex, 
Ninth-Grade Students,, 1960 



■ \ 

Current or 
expected curriculum 


Percent' of students above total population 
median on Academic Aptitude Scale 

Males ' Fomaloc 


College preparatory 
General 

Commercial or business 

Vocational 

Agriculture 


77.4%' 

44.4 

.23.4 

33.3 

31.1 


74.4% 
40.1 
45.3 
25.9 
7.9 



Jource: Project Talent data in Flanagan et al . , 1964, p. E-2 

^ In other work with Talent males, Cooley and Lohnes performed dis- 
criminant analysis in a "study of the predictability of the curriculum 
that the student fol owed through high school from factor scores collected 
in the ninth grade". (1976, p. 112). Findings were that verbal knowledge, 
scholasticism, and socioeconomic status are the best three predictors, 
with maximum separation Obtained between the college preparatory students 
on the one hajid, and the remaining groups, on the other (i.e., general, 
business, and vocational, in that order). 



tha 



t. 
in 



Of course, as indicated earlier. Talent data include the self-report 
.^^"^ current or expected curriculum and that involves a unique 
iDification of the general track; Nevertheless, findings from the Youth 
Transition project. corroborate the pattern for males found by EvanFlnd 



•..>:4^5l4 



' (,'.■' ■ . f ■ ■ 

. ■ \( 

and Galloway: "Vocational education students came from lower socioeconom- 
ic level families, on the average, than students in the lower curriculum 
categories. .. .'Similar differences were found io tests of intelligence, 
reading ability arfd vocabulary skills" (Bachman, 1972, p. 26). 

^ Interestingly, data from the NLS and LSEE surveys show greater, sim- 
ilarity between vocational and general students than that from Talent and 
Youth in Transition . Grasso and Shea analyzed NLS data separately, not 
only by sex but also by race, as follows. ^ 

Division by thirds simultaneously along dimensions of scholastic ap- 
titude (SA) and socioeconomic origins (SEO) generates a table with nine 
cells. Approximately 11 percent of all respondents would be in each of 
nine cells, if ;the two variables. were uncorrected. The actual pattern 
diverges sharply— especially for blacks— from this hypothetical distri- 
bution (see Table 8). SA and SEO are positively related to each dther, 
and the overall distribution for black youngsters in high school is con- 
siderably lower than it is for whites. For .stance, while one in ten 
white students is. in the lowest third on both SA and SEO, the same is 
true for nearly one-half the blacks. At the other extreme, oiie in five 
white youngsters is in the top third of both distributions, while only 
V, about one in fifty blacks is so advantaged. 

The college preparatory population is advantaged on both SA and SEO. ; 
For example, among whites who are in the {op third of both SA and SEO, 
ov^r three-fourths are college preparatory studentSs while among those in 
"the lowest third on both measures, less than one in ten are college pre- 
paratory students (see Table 9). Of course, this association between the 
. college preparatory program and family background and ability seems to 
hold in all the national surveys. Interestingly, controlling for SA and 
SEO, blacks are more likely than whites to be in a. college preparatory* 
program, a finding also reported by Jencks et al. (1972, p. 35) with data 
from the Equal Educational Opportunity Study (EEOS). 

However, of the remaining NLSyhigh school students, the distribution 
of occupational students follows a patferit^^^ it defies ready 

Interpretation (see- Table 10). Among white males, the highest-ability 
students are less likely than their peers to be in an occupational program, 
except those from the lowest SEO families. Among the white females, with 
the exception of the high SEO third, being in. a business or office cur- 
ricu^lum is pos^-jtlvely. related to scholastic. a\Rti.tude, possibly a reflec- 
tion of the- EngL^h^language and other^cognitiye skills required by 
curricula.emphasiziny typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. In any event, 
Echternacht's (1975) analysis of LSEE. data also reveals mixed findings: 
general students ranked slightly higher than vocational students in 
academic ability, but the difference was statistically nonsignificant. 

Attitudes Toward School : . ^ 

There are other dimensions in which curricular differences have 
been examined, such as in jattitudes, education aspirations, and occupational 

o 
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TABLE 8 : V 

Percentage Distributton/by Socioeconomic Origin 
(SEO) and Scholastic/ Aptitude (SA) Thirds, by 
Sex and Race; Enro'Tlment in Grades 10-12, 
Base Year 



Category 



Hi 
SA 



Whites 



Mid 
SA 



Lo 
SA' 



Hi 
SA 



Blacks 



Mid 
SA 



Lo 
SA 



Jl^( thousands) 
Hi SEO 
Mid SEO 
Lo SEO 



N (thousands) 
Hi SEO 
Mid SEO 
Lo SEO 



Men (1966) 



3,745 (=100%)^ 
19% 12% 7% 
13 15 10 
6 8 11 



326 
1% 
3 
1 



Women (1968) 



3.605 (=100%)^ 

20% 14% 9% 

12 15 11 

4 6 9 



354 
3% 
1 
3 



(=100%)^ 
3% 
6 

15 



(=100%) 
. 1% 
6 

10 



c 



2% 
22 

46 : 



3% 
22 
51 



r? ?PP'"o^i"'ate. and are b=«sed on all respondents in each 
jjsample (i.jle, female) for whom SEO and SA were ascertained 
^.Excludes those for whom curriculum, SEO, or SA was not ascertained. 
Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding 
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• TABLE 9 

• i ' • 

Percentage in College Preparatory Curriculum, 
by Socioeconomic Origin (SEO) and Scholastic 
Aptitude (SA). Thirds, by Sex and Race; ^ 
Enrollment in Grades 10-12, Base Year 



Whites Blacks o 

Category Hi Mid •> Lo . . Hi Mid Lo 

SA SA SA . .SA SA SA 

' ' ^ : 

1 ' ' Men (1966) 

Hi SEO • 79% 54% 44% . b b b 

Mid SEO 69 40 23 b, b 35% 

Lo SEO - 50 . 16 6 b . 35% 13 

\ . , Women (1968) 

Hi SEO 76% -64% . 40% b b 't 

Mid SEO 59 37 10 b 69% » 20% 

Lo SEO 34 16 7 b 22 20 



?Excludes those for whom curriculum, SEO, oc SA was not ascertained. 
Percent not shown; "base less than 25 sample cases. 
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TABLE 10 



Percentage, Excluding College Preparatory Students, 
In Occupational Curricula, / 
by Socioeconomic Origins (SEC) and Scholastic 
- Aptitude (SA) Thirds, by Sex and Race; 
Enrollment 1n Grades 10-12, Base Year 



Category 



HI 
SA 



Whites 
M1d 

SA- 



Lo 
SA 



HI 
SA 



Blacks 
Mid 

' SA 



Ld 
SA 



Hi SEO: 



Vocational 
Commercial 



Mid SEO: 



Vocational 
Commercial 



io SEO: 



Vocational' 
Commercial 



Men (1966) 



in 19% }5i . b b 

0^8 5 b b 



9 18 27 b b 

2 13 , 3 b b 



24 15 27 b 16% 

4 . 5 1 ' b 0 



b 
b 



21% 
8 



23 
3 



HI SEO: 



Vocational 



0% 



Business and office 16 
Mid SEO: 

Vocational 7 

Busi.ness and office 38 

Lo SEO;. 

Vocational b 

, Business and office b 



Women (1968) 



9% 0% b b b 

25 ' 27 b . b b 



.0 8 b b 2% 

36 28 . b b 39 



7 1 b 0 7 

47 22 b 49% 18 



ERIC 



(^Excludes those for whom curriculum, SEO, or SA was not ascertained. 
Percent not shown; base less than 25 sample cases. 
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goals. Grasso and Shea's work with the NIS suggests that, overall, occu- 
pational students may be less likely to "like school very much," but this 
is not due to their occupational courses. 

In the NLS base year surveys, the youth were asked about their over- 
all attitude toward high school: ''All things considered, how do you feel 
about your high, school experience? Do you like it very much? Like it 
fairly well? Dislike it somewhat? Dislike it very much?". Among the male 
students, those in the college preparatory curriculum were more likely 
than the others to say they "like it very much": 50 percent; compared 
with 40 percent of the general and 35 percent of "those in an occupational^ 
curriculum. (Only 6 percent of the entire group disliked high school 
somewhat or very much. The fraction of general students was 8 percent— 
somewhat higher than for all of the students.) .White males in vocational 
programs were the least likely to express high satisfaction: only 29 
percent. Among blacks, only the small number in the commercial area stood 
out as not highly satisfied:; only 32 percent of the estimated 27,000 
black students in the commercial area liked school very much, but this 
proportion was based on rather few sample easels. Among females, college 
preparatory students were again more likely than others to like school ' 
very much. However, difference?. between occupational and general stu- 
dents were slight. 

: Even so, when asked about courses liked best and disliked the most, 
very few males or females disliked an occupational course. Also, de- " 
spite the fact that not everyone takes an occupational course in high 
school many yoiingste^ryhame such a course when asked: "What high school 
subject h(ave"^^6x nenjipyed thefmost?" As one might* expBCtr^tudents in — 
occupational areas were espepial ly likely to name a vocational , com- 
mercial, or bifsiness^or offi/ce course as the one they most enjoy: nearly 
half the boys (46 percent j and girls (47 percent) in occupational programs, 
compared with one-fifth in the general track and about one- tenth of col-, 
lege preparatory students. At the same, time, among white males, the stu- 
dents in the lowest third on scholastic aptitude were more inclined than 
the mor^ academically abl? students^to enj.^y occupational courses. For 
examples of whites in an occupational program. -the proportions who enjoyed 
vocational subjects the most were 40, 30, and 31 percent for low, middle, 
and high thirds, respectively/ ' ' ^ 

These findings may be meaningful in light of the argument that, for 
.nonbookish youngs ters.^ "hands on" learning is especially congenial for 
deriving value from school . Olson and Bruner (1974) suggest that schools 
convey knowledge mostly through symbolic processes, which they also ar- 
gue has "ledito h deemphasis of and a restricted conception of the nature 
and development of ability " (p. 126). They suggest that it is frequently 
overlooked that providing instruction primarily in nonexperiential modes 
(i.e., thrbugh symbolic encoding and decoding of vicarious experiences) 
probably .disfavors those without well -developed symbolic skills. Since 
many students attracted to vocational courses may be less verbal than their 
fellow students, and since vocational courses involve less symbolism and 
more ex|>er1ence, they may find the experiential mode in the vocational 



fn^JThS S^IJ*''^® *° alternative. Such a preference would be rein- 
forced by differences in content between vocational and other courses, 
for the experiential student not aspiring to college may perceive post- 
secondary education as more of the same (symbolic) experience. . • 

This logic also relates to what Bloom (1976) has called the "latent 
curriculum. Independent of the manifest curriculum (i.e., reading, math- 
-ematics, science, etc.),. the school's latent curriculum "teaches the stu- 
th^ .?m2 II I" others." In some c'astes this means teaching 
the student^ that many of his peers perform better than hta in the tradition 

11 TitL" ]^^^J^^y^^ important with advancing age: "Choosing what I want 

12 (Johnson, ^97^.'^ 'm) " *° 

At the same time, school personnel may urge these students both to 
Torgo thp academic program and to choose the vocationaV program. As 
Bloom points out: 

If students lack or \rary greatly in their possession of the 
necessary cognitive entry behaviors (for the. regular school 
program), there are a number of ways in which these gaps in 
their preparation... can be approached educationally.TTTPer- 
-haps the most frequent method of treating the lack of necessary 
prerequisites, in the past has been'to advise the student not 
to take particular courses (Bloom, 1976, p. 65). 

Educational Aspirations ' 



*u * the educational aspirations of high school students indicate 

that high proportions of the total ; student body are aiming for postsecond- 
ary education. The overall picture is that 62 percent of the white NLS 
males and 56 percent 'of the black NLS males say they "would like to get" 
tour or more years of college, and the comparable proportions for females 
are 48 and 50 percent (see Table 1.1). In addition, nearly one in seven 
^boys and one in four girls would like two years of college. 

The data also reveal some interesting patterns by curriculum. White 
vocational males and black business and office females are relatively 
SSJ..1 cV° ^^'7 S""" ^f^""^ °^ college, and white -business and office 
females fre remarkably unlikely to do so. These low relative proportions 
are seemingly consistent with the ostensible purpose of occupational stud- 
ies. However, the proportions of young black men in occupational programs 
who aspire to four. or more years of college is very high: 40 percent 
among the^vocational students, 55 percent among the coirnierciBlstudents. 
These high proportions not only are seemingly inconsistent with enrollment 
In occupational programs, but also may be unr^ealistic. 

Educational goals are fostered, in part at least, by encouragement 
and support from parents, teachers, and peers. Young women in high school 
in 1968 wef-e asked about some of thes^ influences. Those in the college 
preparatory program seem to have received high levels of encouragement 
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TABLE n 



Educatlorial Aspirations, by Sex and Race; 
Enrollment in Grades ,10-12, Base Year 

(N in thousands) 



Category 



Percentage 

. 12 ' College College 
or less 2 4+ 



Whites: 



Vocational 
Commercial 
General 
College prep. 



Total (or average) 



Slacks: 



Vocational 
Commercial 
General 
College prep- 
Total {or average) 



Whites: 



Vocational 
Business and office 
General 
College prep. 



Total (or average) 



Blacks: 



Vocationjal - v 

Bus i ness a nd of f i ce- 

General 

College prep. 

Total (or average) 



4 * 




Tien V • -?DD / 




426 . 


" 50% 


-28% 


23% 


1^ 


37 


27 . 


36 


1 ,OJ^ 


An 


17 


Ad 

'*f4. 


^ 1 5 OO-f 

■t. ^ ' 




c 

D 




4,4oi 


24 


13 


62 ■ 


89 


48 


ll' 


40 


27 


"~ . 23 


22 


55 - 


303 


33 


21 . 


46 


■135 


8 


fi 


86 


572 


29 


16 


56. 






Uomen (il968) 




96% . 


c 


c 


c 


751 ' 


52% 


36% 


1255 


1,663 


40 


30 


30 


1.83C ■ 


6 


16 


79- 


4.364 . 


28- 


25 


48 



22 


C ■ 


c 


c, 


100 


, 35 


38 


28 


312 


. 35 


22 


42 ^ 


149 


4 


13 


_84_ 


584 


28 


22 


50 



^^Excludes less than one percent for whom aspiration was mt ascertainied. 
Detail may noi add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



'Percent not shown; base less than 25 sample cases. 
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' Jif TP*"son with classmates. For exan^jle. 77 perceat of 

fiff 5hl! IIT]^ 'H programs and 71 percent of the black reported 

JnjyfL^^^'h''^'' their, parents wanted them to'achieve four or mare years 

M.r? s:^^ l""^ 3^ ^'''^ 52 percent of the win te and 

Diack girls in c general program , and of even smaller proportions 

rp?Wt!i's.l"fSo''M''f curricula. The same patterns of support are 
reflected in the NkS data on young men. 

Occupational .Goals ' 

r..rr,VMi»i*5-Jl!® ^^^^ fnim.the^ Other national surveys. NLS data also show 
cgrricuUr differences in occupational goals. In the initial NLS inter- 
view, young men were a^ked: "What kind of work would you like to be doing 
when^you are 30 years old?" Of those, en roTled in grades 10 to 12 aboSt 

» ?a"bip^(5f indicated "Do..'t know" or failed to respond to ihe question see 
lapie 12 j. Choice^f an occupational curriculum^seemingly presupposes an 
occupational orientttton or career. objective, but while bJys in a JocL 

^in?? - P''09rm are^more likely thaa others to nam^ a specific^ occupational 
fn?L'rt'';'^ least' likely. Many commercial progrkmlmay 

follow a cluster approach, preparing young men for possible eStry to/an . 
array of business, sales. 'or clerical 'kinds of work. 

Of the males who revealed a specific occupational aspiration, a clear 
"'ff."*^ "amed one in the professional or technical area: 59 percent of 
all white male^students. 52 percent of the black. Students in occupational 
programs were least likely to aspire to jobs at this hi^h level (o^^^^^^ 
one-tnird); college preparatory students most likely (nearly four-fifths) 
The goals of general students lie between-closer to the pattern of those' 
in occupational than academic programs. On the whole, the goals of young 
men are.quite high, since only 15 percent of all employed men work in 
the professionals technical group (U.S. Dept. of Labor Employment and 
Training Report. 1977. p. 161). It mightie noted tha t the NLS males 

rin.yHr^,^* ?^ l^^^ "'^^ 1° years of education manifest 

considerably lower and perhaps more realistic occupational goals.- Of 
this group, just over one-fifth of those naming an occupation aspire to 
in ho""; ^J^r^— technical category, and only one in six hopes 
to be a manager or official someday. Former occupati6nal students, in- 
terestingly enough, are as likely (or more likely, in the case of blacks) 
to have uncertain goals. ^lov-ivsy 

^^^^ reference to the group in school, vocationalmen are consider- 
.ably more likely than, general to want a job in the craftworker category: 
coninercial men often, aspire to clerical or sales jobs. Within each cu r- 
fo?"vlhite- "Pi'^ations of black youth are nearly the same as 

"Nnw "TV^.i^i P^^^"^ ^*^9e 35. After a lead-in. 

pS LLhT SuwJ^ ^V?^"" y^""^ ^"t^'^e plans." the interview- 

er asked:.. What would you like to be doing when you are 35 years old?" 
iLl X^.sPondent^said "working." which was true of almost one-fourth of 
white students and almost one-half of black, she was asked to name 



TABLE 12 



Occupation (Major Group) Desilrdd at Age 30 
(Age 35 for Women), by Curriculum and' Race; 
Enrollment In Grades 10-12, Base Year* 
(N in thousands) 



Curriculum 



Category 



Total \ 
[or avg.)° 


Voca- 
tional 


Lomm* 

(or bus. ^ 
and off.) 


General 


College 
DreD. 






Men (1966) 






4,439 


429 


126 


1 ,842 


1 ,906 


59% ' 


32% 


31% 


46% 


. 78% 


c 
D 


5 


11 


5 


8 


18 


' 43 


15 


. 27 


4 


1/ 


20 


43 


22 


10 


(20) 


(6) 


(37) , 


(23) 


(20) 


574 


89 


27 


304 


136 ' 


52% 


36% 


d 


44%. 


' 77% 


C 

D 


6 


d 


5 


1 


19 


41 


d 


20 


7 


24 






9Q 

t CO 


lb 


(18) 


(17) 


., (26) 


(21) 


(7) 






Women (1968) 






4;364 


96 


751 


1,663 


1,830 . 


46% 


d 


6« 


33% 


74% 


37 


d. 


80 ' 


40 


16 


10 


d 


? 


16 


5 




d 


6 


11 


5 


(25) 


d 


(20) , 


(27) 


(25) 


584 


22 


100 


312 


149 



Whites (N) 

Prof., tech. 
Nonfaqn mgr. 
Craft 
Other 

, Don • t know^ 

Blacks (N) 

Prof., tech. 
Nonfanh mgr. 
Craft 
. Other 
Don't know 



Whites (N) 

Prof., tech. 
Clerical 
Service 
Other 
Don't know 

Blacks 

. Profi, tech. 
Cler'lcal 
Service 
Other 
Don't know 



43% 
37 
8 
12 

(24)- 



d 
d 
d 
d 
d 



24% 
63 
1 
12 
121) 



35% 
• 40 

10 

15 
(24) 



74% 
16 

8 

2 

(20) 



N's Include "don't know" and other non-occupat1pnally specific plans;, percen 
tages for occupational categories, however, are^based only on those who 
specified an occupational 5oal or preference, andNriay^ not add to 100 percent 
l^because of rounding, t ^ • , \^ 

^Includes small percentage for whijm curriculum was notvascertalned. 
"Don't know" and no data cases for mfen; "don't know" and, other nonspecific 
jjPlans (e.g. married and not working) are shown In the ca'se of women. 
Percent not shown; base less than 25 sample cases. \ 



,.the kind of work. If she. said "married, keeping house, raising a family," 
or the like, which was true of about two-thirds of whites and one-third 
of blacks, a further quest;i on was asked^ "Sometinjes women decide to work 
after they have been married for a while.' If y6u were^ to work, what kind 
of work would you prefer?" Even after this, some expressed no occupation- 
al as pi rat? oa (e.g., "Don't plan to work")-. . 

The pattern of responses, conceived as plans far work, was used^ for an 
7/ndex of intentions to work at age 35. Results with the index reveal sub- 
stantial differences, betwwen the races, for young blacjc women were clearly 
pianning for work more than were the young whites. However, there seem 
to be nof differences by high schbol .curriculum, this suggests that, al- 
though p^oung women in vocational programs may be conceived as having a 
stronger orientation to a career than their peers, the effects of other 
factors on plans at age 35 must be taken into account, such a$ higher ed- 
ucation, marriage, and motherhood. At the same time, enrollment in a 
vocational high .school program may simply not constitute evidence of in- 
tentions to work in their thirties. . For example, those in business arid 
office programs may be, developing skills primarily for use in the' period 
immediately following high school. 

- , •- 

With reference to those female students who specified a type of 'work 
desired at age 35, it is cle^r that occupattonal goals differ by curricu- 
lum. While 45 percent of all high school females desire professional and 
technical work, including teaching, this is true of only 9 percent of 
business and office students but of over 70 percent of college prepara- 
tory students (see Table 13). In addition, while 37 percent of atl high 
school females desire clerical work, including secretarial jobs, this is 
true of only one in six college preparatory females but of more than three 
out of four business and office students. 

In view of these differences,^ it is not surprising to find differences 
in measures that are related to the occupational goals. For instance, 
buiiiness and office students desire jobs, that are stereotypical ly "female" 
jobs: 69 percent of them desire jobs in which over 80 percent of incum- 
bents are female, while only 57 percent of other vocational students and 
only 54 percent of general students desire such heavily stereotypic jobs. 
The jobs desired by business and Office students are! also low-paying in 
comparison with jobs desired by their peers: 88 percent of business and 
office students desire jobs paying less than $6ii000 per year, wh'ile the 
analogous figures for other vocational and general students are 51 and 67 
percent, respectively. 

However, regardless of curriculum, the jobs desired by these young 
women strongly suggest occupational segregation by sex. Occupational " 
goals were coded in the NL^ according to the 1960 Census occupational' 
classification scheme. Although there are 297 possible codes, only the 
nine shown below are needed to account for over two- thirds of the job 
preferences of the girls in grades 10 to 12 in 1968: , 
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TABLE 13 



I 



Occupation Desired at Age 35 .by High School Curriculum: 
Females Enrolled In Gra'des 10^12 In 1968 



f^ercent In 



selected 
categories 


Total 


- Voca- 

flA ona 1 

1* 1 wllQ 1 


Business 

aiiu u 1 1 .• 


College 
prep. 


pcncFa 1 


N (1n thousands) 


4,978 


119 


861 


1,989 


1 ,983 


Major category: 












Prof/tech., 

kindred 
Clerical, kindred 
Service workers 
. All other categories 


45% 
37 
10 
8 


47% 
11 
18 
24 


9« 
77 
7 

J 


74% 
16 

5 

5 


33% 
40 
15 
12 


Sex-stereotypic: 










r 


Ft&fiiaTe jobs (80% or more 
of workers In the 


53 


57 


69 


46 


54 



occupation are females) 

Median occupatlohal earnings: 

$8,000 or more 
$6^000 to $8,000 
$4,000 to $6^000 
Under $4,000 



10 


15 


2 


15 


9 


28 


34 


9 


41 


24 


57 


26- 


86 


42 


60 


5 


25 


2 


2 ' ' 


r 



^33 



Secreta*-y (Code 342) 21% Hairdresser (843) 5% 

Teacher (182, 183, 184) 20 Sales clerk (394) ' 4 \ 

Clerical and kindred. Social and welfare 

n.e.c. (370) 9 worker (171) 2 

Professional nurse (150) 8 

Total, top 9scodes 69% 

Moreover, despite great publicity about wc^ien's roles. in recent years, 
these 1968 NLS data do not seem to be out, of date. As reported in a recent 
Gallup Youth Survey, the top ten career pireferences of teenage girls still 
include: secretary, teacher, nurse, socfal worker, cosmetologist/hair- 
dresser, "other medical," veterinarian, fashion designer/model, doctor, 
and business. By contrast the top ten choices of boys, in order,, were: 
skilled worker, engineer, lawyer, teacher, professional athlete,' musician, 
architect, fanner, doctor, and military (Gallup, >1976). 

Actually, the proportion of high school girls who expect to work out- 
side the home may have risen over the past decade. In interviews with 
high school girls in Pennsylvania between 1964 and 1966, Kaufman found 
that approximately three-fourths said "housewife" in response to a ques- 
tion cdncerning the type of job they would like to have in 10 years 
(Kaufmin, 1975, p. 5; citing 1^67 study). In a more recent survey of sen- 
iors ih several public high schools' in Arkansas, only 23 percent of the 
girls /agreed that "most girls will become housewives and never work outside 
the hbme" (Roby, 1976., p. 187). In the national survey of 32,000 youth 
sponsored by the American College Testing Program (ACT) in Spring 1973, 
75 pelrcent of eighth-grade girls said they "would like help" with making 
career plans. Among eleventh-graders, 79 percent gave the same'response, 
suggesting that most girls expect not to limit their careers to homemaking 
(Prediger et al., 1974, p. 99). ' 

Nevertheless, the occupational goals of girls are much more restricted 
than boys' and mirror the present "reality" of the labor market.. The^ACT 
study categorized goals into 25 "job families" and reported that "over C 
halCof the eleventh-grade girls choose occupations fallrng in only 3 of 
the/25 job families: , clerical and secretarial work, education and , social 
services, nursing and human care" ( ibid , p. TOO). Only 7 percent of the 
girls aspired to pccupations falling into the "technalogies and trade" 
cluster of job f ami lies, c where nearly half of the boys' preferred occupa- 
tions were located. (Simtlarlyv, 7 percent of the boy?^as|»ired to 
occupations in the 3 job familieSi in which the girls' prefeVences centered)- 

The ACT .study confirms a related observation—namely, that boys and 
girls differ in the kind of career exploratory experience they have while 
growing up. The survey cm tained 10 items dealing with such activities. 
Sex differences were substantial for half the items. More girls than boys 
in the'^eleventh grade report that they never "fixed mechanical things a- 
round home" (65 percent of the girls and 17 percent of the boys), "took 
a machine apart to see how it operates" (8VjLrid^3^^ or "did a 



science experiment that was not assigned in class" (68 and 50 percent). 
On the other hand, more boys than girls say they never "wrote a short • 
story or poem outside of. a class assignment" (51 percent of the boys and 
29 percent of the girls) or "worked actively In a service group or as a 
volunteer aide" (53 and 35 percent) (Noeth et al . , 1975, p. 124). 

Career Choice 

It might be hoped that the. ediscational and occupational goals o^ 
high school students are based on reasonably accurate knowledge of the 
labor market, such as information about occupations and their education 
or training requirements, which should help them in choices regarding ca- 
reer directions, and the type and amount of .additional schooling to pursue. 
Students who chobse a vocational program in high school presumably have 
above-average neeid for-^^^ Such students are closer than 

i:their p^ers to the time wheri they expect to leave school. Decisions to 
pursue a vocational program involve considerable "choice." A prerequisite 
for= making sound iCarejsr decisions would s^^ ths possession of ade- 

quate i nf ormation about .career possibi 1 i ti es . 

In 1966, young men in the NLS were asked a series of questions under 
thjB heading "Knowledge^ of the World; of Work^^K^ a multiple-choice 

format, each respondent^wasrisked to^^ i duties of 

wdf-kers in ten cccup^^^ 

the incumbents.* Respondents were then^prbvidech ei^ 
tioltis^nb^aS^^^ to identify which one nbrihaliy yields higher 



*The interviewer asked: "I'd like your opinion about the kind of , 
work that men in certain jobs usually do. For each occupation on this 
card Cs.Kow Flashcard I) there are three descriptions of job duties. Will 
you please tell me which description you think best fits each job? Be 
sure to read all of the possible answers before you decide." To illustrate, 
, response categories for stationary engineer were: (1) "Works at a desk, 
making drawings and solving, engineering problems"; '(2) "Drives a locomo- 
tive that moves cars around in a freight yard"; (3) "Operates and main- 
tains such equipment as steam boilers and generators"; and (4) "Don't 
know." For each occupation a probe asked: "How much regular schooling 
do you think usually have?" 

**The Intr^^^ I'd like your opinion on whether people 

in certain ocpuRfttions earn more, on the average, than people in other 
occupations. By ayerage, we :nean the average pf all men in this occupaT- 
tion in the entire This Was followed by "Whovdb ybu^ . 
think earns niorje in a' y^^^^ man who is (1) an automobile mechanic, or '' 
(2) an electrician?" Space was provided for "Don't know." 



Answers were scored from zero to 56. In 1969,' young women were asked to 
identify the major tasks performed by persons in 10 occupations frequently 
held by women.* Respondents were scored^on the hlimber of corredt answers 
(zero to 10).. Within both sex cohorts » blacks scored somewhat lower' than'' 
whi tes. Male occupational students scored lower than their peers., but 
female occupational students scored higher than theirs. 

Here are some- highlights of the results for young men. At one ex- 
treme, more than nine- tenths of allthe male students were able to identify 
the principal tasks of an acetylene welder, a draftsman, and a sotial work- 
er (see Table 14). At the other extreme, only 13 percent knew the duties 
of Stationary engineers, (i.e., most young men selected "works at a desk, ' 
• making drawings: arid solving engineering problems")'.' Students also fre- 
quently misstated the er/uciational attainment of men in various jobs. For 
iBXample, over 'half the students thought draftsmen have four years of col- 
lege, and 32 percent were under the impression that social workers average 
a high school diploma^ or less. 

Only on one test item did the male vocational students significantly 
outscore their general curricu'^um counterparts (i.e., on "machinists"). 
GcmmerciaL students ^ on gthe othfer , hand, did about as well as those in the 
general track. Interestingly, the college preparatory students scored 
higher than their general pe^rs on most, itens, including those on hospital 
-orderly, machinist, statistical clerk, and draftsman. Regression analysis 
was^applied to the test scores, With statistical controls for scholastic 
aptitude, socioeconomic background, grade in school , size .of community 
residence at age 14, and /previous work experience. Results reveal that for 
whites (but not for blacks) the vocational-students scored significantly 
lower than those in the general track on both the composit KWW index as - 
w?ll as on the part-'score for college items.** For the nonc'ollege items 
there was no difference between general and vocational students in any of 
the results. "Q 



*The interviewer asked: "I'd like your opinion about the kind of 
work that women in certain jobs usually tJb. For.each occupation on this 
card (hand card to respondent) there are three descriptions of job duties, 
Will you please tell me which description you think best fits each' job? 
Be sure to read all of the possible answers before you decide." As an'^ 
illustration, the response categories for department store: buyers were 

(1) "Selects the items to be sold in a section of a department store" ;- 

(2) "Checks on the courtesy of sales people by shopping at the store"; 

(3) "Buys department stores that are about to go out of business";" arid 

(4) "Don't know." . 

(•**The difference in scores among white males on the comppsiti^ Was 
^'stically significant at the .10 level, and on th^ college part-score 
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: . ^ TABLE 14 

Percentage of Respondents Correctly Identifying Occupational Duties 
in Knowledge of the World of Work Test, 
by Curriculum, Sex, and Race; * 
Enrollment in Grades 10 to 12^ in Relevant Year 



Curriculum 



Category 



Fork lift operator 
Acetylene welder 
Hospital orderly 
Machinist ^ 
Stationary engineer 
Statistical clefk 
Draftsman 
Economist , 
Medical illustrator 
SociaT worker 



Assembler 

Key punch operator 

B^nk teller 

Department store buyer 
Dietician' 
Statistical clerk 
Nurse's aide 
Social worker 
Medical illustrator 
Quality control girl 
in a bakery^ 



All Comm.- 
Curricula Voca- (or bus. 
(Avq.) tional and off.) 



General 



College 
prep. 







Men (1966) 






70% ' 


69% 


65% 


69% 


in 


9l 


88 


88 


93 


' 92 


70 


67 


66 


68 


74 


64 


70 


69 


59 


66 


13 


16 


18 


1 "f 


in 


81 


61 


84 


76 


90 


94 


94 


94 


93 


96 


76 


57 


72 


72 


85 


54. 


38 


51 


50 


60 


93 


86 


94 


91 


97 






Women (1968) 






74« 


50% 


74« 


67% 


83« 


68 


58 


78 - 


65 


70 


80 


68 


84 


73 


89 


73 


83 


77 


65 


" 82 


80 


54 


80 


75 


87 


44 


27 


42 


40 


50- 


92 


100 


94 


90 


95 


93 


71 • 


94 


90 


97 


52 


33 


55 


48 


60 


57 


43 


55 


55 


61 
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In contrast with the results for young men, for a young woman to 
beih an occupational curriculum is positively related to KWW, controls 
ling for mental ability and the other variables. Comparing business and 
office versus general program students, the percentage of correct re- 
sponses is higher for the former than for the latter ip nine out of ten 
:occupations. On the other hand, in only two instances is the proportion 
higher for "other vocational" than general. As in the case of young men, 
proportionately more college preparatory students were better able to 
Identify the occupational duties of nearly every occupation on the list. 

Judgements regarding the appropriateness of curriculum, to occupation- 
al goials are difficult, because assumptions are needed as to the level 
and types of education and training implied by occupations. Using coun- 
seling and guidance materials published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Grasso and Shea assigned each three-digit census occupation 
to one of these categories: (1) occupations typically call for four or 
mcflfc years of college; (2) occupations not typically requiring a bac- 
calaureate but for which other preemployment training is or ten available;* 
and (3) a residual category dubbed "no special requirements," in the sense 
that preemployment training or multiemployer apprenticeship is relatively 
unconmon. In the first category are jobs such as professor, teacher, 
physician, and engineer. The. second includes actor, nurse, technician, 
a variety of clerical, sales, managerial, and skilled manual work, and 
some service jobs (e.g., hairdresser). The last embraces a number of 
occupations requiring little specialized preparation (e.g., file cle'fk), 
as well as a number of occupations by and. large restricted to a single 
industry sector where training is often in-house (e*g., postal clerk, 
locomotive fireman). 

To illustrate with data from the 1970 Census, all employed persons 
are cross-classified by major occupation group and the measure of "pre- 
employment preparation opportunities." A large projDortion of those in 
professional and managerial categories are in jobs for which a college 
education is often required or preferred. Overall, however, only about 
one-fifth of all jobs imply four or more years of college; two-fifths 
are such that other training off the job is available; and the remaining 
two-fifths or so can be entered without specific occupational skills pe- 
culiar to the job (see Table 15). 

The training requirements and opportunities associated with the oc- 
cupational goals of students ,in the NLS are also presented (see Table 16), 
and several observations are worth making. First, the pccMB?|tional goals 
af blacks (especially the males) call for levels of education and train- 
ing that are higher than the U.S. average, but are still lower than one 



*Siich training may be provided in secondary schools (e.g., practical 
nurse); in various community college, preparatory school, or other 
settingis (e.g., apprenticeship); or in both. 



TABLE 15 



Employment in Major Occupation Groups and by Sex, 
According to Level and Typie of Preempldyment 
Occupational Preparation Offered, 1970 



(N in thousands) 



Major occupation 
group, sex 



a bacca- 
laureate 
degree + 
is normally 
required 



Percent employed in occupations 
for which... ^ 



some other 
preemploy- 
ment prepara- 
tion is 
available 



no preemploy- 
ment training- 
is necessary 



Total, all occupations, 
both sexes 

Professional, technical 

Managers (nonfarm) 

Sales 

Clerical 

Craftwprkers 

Operatives 

Private household 

Other services 

Farm laborers, foremen 

Farmers, farm managers 

Laborers, (nonfairm) 

Men, all occupations 

Women, all occupations 



76.931 



19% 



42% 



38% 



11,699. 


77 


22 


b 


6,315 


88 


8 


4 


5,432 


3 


93 


4 


13,994 




47 


53 


10,594 




54 


- 46 


13,493 




55 


45 


1,168 






100 


8,447 




40 ... 


60 


962 • 






100 


1,426 




100 • 




3,431- 






100 


47.915 


22 


39 


39 


29.016 


15 . 


48 


38 



|OURCE: Derived from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973). 
j^Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 
Less than .5 percent. 
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TABLE 16 

Preemploiment Educatlonar Requirements and Opportunities 
for Occupation Desired at Age 30' (Age 35 for Women), 
by Curriculum and Race; 
Enrollment In Grades 10-12, Base Year 



"PercentB" 



Whites: 



Vocational 
Commercial 
General 

College prepatory 
Total (or avg.) 



Blacks: 



Vocational 
Commercial 
General 

College prepatory 
Total (or avg.) 



(thousands) 



Occupation 
requires 
college 4-f 



Other I 
preemployment 
training 
available 



Men (1966) 



404 


25% 


63% 


79 


c 


c 


1.421 


39 


49 


1,528 


77 


16 


3,540 


. 54 


36 


74 


25 


54 


20 


c 


c 


239 


39 


40 


127 


56 


28 


473 


41 


41 



No special 
requ irements 



12% 
c 

13 
7 
11 



21 
c 
51 
16 
18 



Whites: 

^Vocational 
Bus. and office 
General 

College prepatory 
Total (or avg. ) 

Blacks: 



96 
751 
1,663 
1,830 
4,364 



c 

6% 
26 
58 
36 



Women (1968) 



c 

741 
56 
35 
51 



c 

20% 
18 
7 

14 



Vocational . 
Bus. and office 
General 

College prepatory 
Tptal (or avg.) 



22 
100 
312 
149 
584 



c 

20 
22 
60 
32 



c 

55 
61 
39 
54 



c 

25 
17 
1 

15 



Excludes those who said '^don't know," who plan not to work, and those for whom a 
Siigoal was not ascertained. 

Is^Detall; may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
f^Percent not show; base less t^^^ 




might have assumed on the basis of their relatively high educational as- 
pirations. Second, the occupational. goals of black males in occupational 
programs are no higher than of white males, although this was not the case 
in terms of educational aspirations.: the blacks held considerably higher" 
educational goals. Third, many students in college preparatory programs 
oftqn aspireto, occupations requiring less than four years of college. 
Perhaps they are more cautious or less certain of their ability to go 
to college. Finally, as expected; students in occupational programs 
more of ten than their peers aspire to occupations associated with some 
preemployment training below the baccalaureate, yet sizable fractions 
{ especially of black youth) have occupational goals implying either ccwi- 
pletion of college (black males and females) or no special preemployment 
training (women and black males). Although it is difficult to derive an 
exact quantification of the lack of consistency among educational and 
occupational goeAs and curriculum, the data appear to show a substantial 
degree of inconsistency. 

Curriculum Change 

Before turning to any discussion of. outcomes, it is important to note 
that curriculum is. not fixed during the higth school years. Curriculum 
change is observed for many reasons. In some cases, change of curriculum 
may be registered as students leave the general track to enter vocational 
programs at various times, with some programs beginning in the ninth grade 
and others in the later high School years; however, none of the data from, 
the national surveys seems to include information on when the students, 
could have elected to enter vocational programs. Other cases of change 
occur as students elect to change programs, or are reassigned by the 
school. • 

Data from the national surveys are confusing oh the' volume of change. 
In personal communications, Rupert N. Evans, of the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, provided the following figures from Project Talent 
on vocational seniors: about 42 percent had been associated with the same 
c»jrriculum in the ntnth grade; about 21 percent were with the general 
track' and the remaining 37 percent were distributed among college pre- 
paratory, cornmercial, agriculture, and other' (However, recall that in 
Talent data the program in the ninth grade was based on a question about 
the current or expected program of study.) 

From Youth in Transition , Bachman noted: 

There was, of course, a good deal of movement among programs 

from sophomore to senior years Over three quarters of those 

in vocational programs at the end of their senior year had 
, "transferred in" from other programs (mostly from the general 
programs). A similar pattern occurred among those in business 
programs. On the other hand, more than two-thirds of the seniors 
in the college preparatory programs had been in those programs 
consistently throughout high school (1972, p. 26). 



2". t^lP^other hand, Grasso and Shea note rather little movement from the 
the , base year, survey and .one year later, fewer than 10 in 
100. students moved. The most mobile were black males .in a' college pre- ' 
paratory program: 10 percent shifted to an occupational curriculum and 
• ''!r^^n*c'"°^®'',*° general track. (It. may be noted that no Black male 
m the NLS sample entered a college preparatory program between the two 
survey dates.) The gross movement within all sex-race categories. resulted 
in a net gain to occupational curricula (see Table 17). V 

Curriculum change in the NLS seems to be congruent, in "general, with 
the aspirations, likes, and dislikes of those who switched. Youngsters 
who shifted to an occupational curriculum had held lower base-year educa- 
tional aspirations than those who stayed in a general or college prepara- 
tory program. Even so, the "movers" had possessed somewhat higher 
base-year goals than those in an occupational, area two years in a row 
(see Table 18). 

Men who shifted to a vocational or commercial program more often 
raised than lowered their aspirations: 22 versus 17 oercent On tho 
other hand, among the "stayers;" a def i ni te s7ni hg-6u t-0 "ocess " *s evi- 
dent. College preparatory men--85 percent of whom aspired to at least 
four years af college-were more likely to raise than lower their already 
high aspirations as a group. Just the opposite was true of men who stayed 
in occupational programs. On the other hand, among the young women, 
movers to an occupational curriculum were more likely to lower than 
raise their educational goals, and only among '^stayers" in the occupation- 
al area did more girls raise than lower their goals. ' 

Among both men and women, those who shifted to an occupational cur- 
riculum had been less likely than stayeirs-with the exception of boys 
who remained in a general program— to say they liked school "very much" 
at the^base-year interview. Associated with the change in curriculum was 
a greater-than-average likelihood Of reporting a change in attitude toward 
school, and most of the difference occurred" because a large proportion of 
the movers -57 percent of the men and 44 percent of the women-said they 
lik^d school more. 

The possibilities for curriculum change during high school require 
some caution in interpreting findings on the effects of curriculum that 
are based solely upon the last reported curriculum. For example, if the 
general program^ does not serve acertain student well and the student 
transfers belatedly to a vocational program,. then a follow-up of this "vo-? 
cational graduate" may. not only cOhceal the shortcomings of the general 
program, but also fail to reflect the reputed benefits of participation 
in a <:omplne vocational program. Similar pitfalls lie in the cases of 
students changing from, college preparatory to the general program, of 
students changing from one vocational specialty to another, etc. 

As shown below, curriculum change poses an important problem for 
studies on the "holding power" of curriculum. The data show net movement 

. . ' ■ ■'■ ,• • • .... 
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Comparison of High School Curriculum by Sex and Race; 
Enrollment in Grades 9-11 in the Base Year 
and in Grades 9-12 at the First Reinterview 



Curriculum 
Base Year 



Number 



(thousands) Percent 



Curriculum, 1st reinterview'^ 



Voc. 



Com. or 
(B <i 0) 



Gen. 



XoTT7 
prep. 



Whites: 



Men (1966^67) 



Vocational 
Commercial 
General 
College prep. 
Total (avg.) 



Blacks: 



Vocational 
Commercial 
General 

College prep. ^ 
Total (avg.) 



299 
97 
1,603 
1.519. 
3,519^ 



(8) 
(3) 
146) 
(43) 
(100) 



98X 


0% 


2% 


0% 


b 


b 


b 


b 


2 


2 


94 


1 




1 


2 


96 


(10) 


(4) 


(44) 


(42) 



55 


(111 


1 92 


2 


6 


21 


(4 


1 b 


b 


b 


307 


(63 


1 3 


4 


93 


108 


(22 


1 8 


2 




49r 


(looj 


! (14) 


(7) ' 


(60) 



0 
b 
0 
84 
(19) 



Whites: 



Vocational 
Bus. and office 
General ^' 
College prep. 
Total (avg.) 



Blacks: 



61 
596 
1,920 
1,604. 
4,18}'^ 



(1) 
(14) 
(46) 
(38) 
(100) 



Women (1968-69) 



b 


b 


b 


b 


0 


98 


1 


1 


1 


6 


92 


1 


1 


4 


0 


?5 


(2) 


(18) 


(43) 


(37) 



Vocational * 
Bus. and office 
General 
Col liege prep. 
Total (avg.) 



24 


(5) 


b . 


b 


b 


b 


70 


113) 


0 


93 


3 


4 


314 


(60) 


0 


1 


98 . 


0 




(22) 


0 


3 • 


1 


96 


520^^ 


(100) 


(5) 


(14) 


(60) 


(22) 



?Qetaf 1 may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
"Percent not shown; base less than 25 sample cases. 
Excludes those for Whom curriculum in either year was not ascertained. 



P^''^' " 1'-'- '^-■'■"■■■■■■ri^i^^^^ : 

■ ' ' • Comparison of Educational Aspirations and of Attitude 

' ' Toward School , by Sex: Men (1966-67) and Women (1968-69) 

^•Enrolled In Grades 9-12 in Base Year and at First Reinterview 



(N in thousands)^ 



Category 




Total 


III Wl«\/M JIAIIWS / 

Changed 
to occu- - 




Same. curriculum, 
both years 




avg.'' 


pationai 
currlculwn 


Occu- 
pational 


General 


prep. 


Men IH) 






loo 
iZo 


454 


1,838 


1,567 ■ . 


Coll. 4+, 66 

Coll. 2, 66 

H.S. 12 or less, 66 




60% 
16 

24, 


44% 
16 

4b 


28% 

32 

41 


18 ■ 
33 


00% 

9 
6 


Higher in. 1967 
Lower In 1967 




11 
10 


22 
17 


8 
19 


12 
13 


9 

3 


Liked school "very much," 
Liked school more, 67 
Liked school less, 67 


66 


40 
37 
7 


30 
57 
4 


39 
35 
8 


2C 
35 
7 


44 

38 
7 


Women (N) 




4,949 


; 239 


. 642*^ 


2,070;' 


1,619 


Coll. 4+, 68 

Coll. 2, 68 

H.S. 12 or less, 68 






24% 

20 

57 


11% 

36 

53 


40% 

23. 
37 


81% 
14 

.6 


Higher in 1967^ 
Loicar in 1969 






12 

20 ._ 


16 

1.2 


11 ' 
16 


13 
19 


Liked school "yery'mitch," 
Liked school more, 69 
..Liked school less,~69 


68 




45 

; 44 

15 / 


50 
31 
10 


52 
36 
13 


61 

36 

18 : 



Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

Includes those * o made other changes, not shown separately. J I'| 

Business and of? ice only; excludes other vocational. 
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from the general track to vocational programs during the high school years, 
much of which may be the natural articulation of students at varying start- 
ing points for the vocational programs. This fact of movement" may impart 
a bias to follow-up data favoring the vocational program with respect to 
high school dropout rates, because movement per se results in a positive 
correlation between enrollment in a vocational program and the highest 
year of high school completed. With this in mind," we can now review re- 
sults on the effects of curriculum oh achievement and attainment. 

Basic Skins 

Clearly, achievement in basic skills should be an important education- 
al outcome of any high school program. Skills such as language comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary and spelling, writing ability, and arithmetic are important 
for vocational as well as other purposed. An automobile mechanic needs to 
reason verbally, to diagnose difficulties based upon understanding why 
things work, to read and comprehend technical manuals, and so forth. Vo- 
cational programs may fail 40 realize their potential if they do not 
purposefully develop all of the competencies, for career establishment 
and advancement. In fact, basic skills may be especially important for 
vocational students ^ifftl^^ achievement upon entry. 

Underdevelopmenf in i]^ic skills is a national problem. The Health 
Examination Surveys of 1966-70 of the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics reveal that of youth 12 to 17 years of age, 6.7 percent of males 
and 2.8 percent of females cannot read at the fourth-grade level . . Among 
blacks, the rates are 20.5 and 9.6 percent for males and females, re- 
spectively/ 

Research on student achievement suggests that the nature and exten- 
siveness of the curriculum are important for explaining variation in 
.test scores. Various studies point to the'following factors that affect 
scores: total time in school, time on academic activities, ways of 
spending academic time, and the amount of content covered (Rosenshine, 
1976). Wiley and Harnischfeger (1977) relate declining time spent on 
academic subjects to declining scores on standardized tests. They point 
. put that, according to the National Center for Education Statistics, 

students are taking fewer courses in traditional history, foreign lan- 
• guages, algebra and geometry, chemistry and physics, than before. Fine 
(1966) points.out that a considerable number of underachieving schools 
, exist in the United States, where the bulk of class time is devoted to 
administrative and disciplinary activities. He cites a study of one Cal- 
ifornia school where teachers had reported that two- thirds of their time 
went for these purposes, and only 15 percent was devoted to instruction. 

Vocational programs are implicated with respect to academic skills 
because of their curricular emphases. Statements from two studies based 
on Project Talent are noteworthy in this risgard: 

At the present time many poor students who are just barely able 
to read are placeci in vocational training courses that give 

&:.r; ' . . y^i ' ... , ' • • . ' • • ^- 

o 
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very little ejnphasis to reading and basic skills. It is probable 
Skills that irakeithert^ at 

such^people^^W^^^^^ biecause of their 

low literacy and low basic skill level. It is possible that 
placing such students in ff 'general curriculum and raising. their 
"'J!!^ literacy slightly might do more to maximize their employ- 
ability, than putting them in a specific very narrow, very low 
'^vel occupational training" program (Flanagan et al. , 1962, 

The preliminary finding that reading comprehension improves in 
' high school somewhat more for students taking ;a lot of academic 
courses thari for students taking less of this .kind of classwork 
suggests that it would be worthwhile to focus attention on 
research concerning the academic-versusrvocational-educatibn 
issue.. ..Itj^ould be well to find out, through research designed 
especially for the purpose, whether the boy or girl taking a 
vocational program in high school will as an indirect and un- 
sought consequence have less reading competence in adult life 
than he otherwise would (Shaycoft, 1976, p.! 9-12) 

vWational programs may vary in the degree to which they seek/^ 
developNverbal and other competencies. Many vocational instructors, un- 
fortunateXly, are_^ probably less '^verbal" than other high schoolteachers, 
just .as most academic instructbrs are not very competent in/?ocational 
SKI 1 1 areas i\ ' ^ 

The ongoiWstudy by Schmidt and Wiley using LSEE data,' cited earlier, 
may Illuminate t|iis^area of concern. They explore the relation between 
achievement^dn mathematics, reading, and vocabulary) and the nature and 
extent of the high\school program,- statistically controlling for i^amily 
socioeconomic level s^and schol-astic apti tude. Schmidt reports "large 
effects for time spent in academic subjects. Time spent in class is 
round to vary widely , ^nd the; amount of vocational coursework is found to 
be inversely^relatedto\famiiy status and. scholars tic aptitude. Still, 
Echternacht (1975) also used LSEE data, reporting that vocational students ' 
were distinguished from general students in being less alienated from ' 
school, haying less diffic«i>lty with school (higher percentile rank), and 
giving their schools high ratings for quality. -Vocational students also 
ranked higher, than general stbdents in self-esteem, especially among blacks. 
Taken together, these. sets of findings suggfest that a kind Of "trade-off" 
occurs in vocational education. \ 



Other special wrk-study;and Cooperative programs are also implicated. 
Reviewing research on inrschool andXsuimier Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) • 
programs in ;i:c>e early,and mid-1.960'sVPerry and his associates note: 
, ..|Si nee enroi lees workingv instead of at their studies, par- 

ticipation in NYC actually impaired gra^des of enrol lees who had previously 
performed adequately in their studies (at least a, C average prior to, en- 
rollment) (1975, p. 94). Stromsdorfer (1973a). studied the outcomes of a 



high school cooperative education program in Dayton, Ohio. After de- 
vising. a comparison group and examining both ^academic achievement and 
post-school experience in the labor market, he found positive (or neutral) 
effects of cooperative education on labor market outcomes . However, in 
comparison with the control group, students in the cooperative program ex- 
perienced a steady deterioration in academic achievement from freshman to 
senior year. 

In his r^eview of several studies, Augsburger (1974) called attention 
to the fact that a number of investigators (Trueblood, 1957; Henry, 1967; 
and Budd, 1956) found no adverse effect of part-time employment on aca- 
demic performance at the postsecondary level. At leas t^one( Henry), 
however, reached a conservative conclusion regarding freshmen in need of 
financial aid—namely, that they need not sacrifice academic achievement , 
if they are employed 15 hours per week or less. Two other pieces of re- 
search cited by Augsburger (Hay, 1969; Baker, 1941 ) revealed adverse 
effects on academic performance for students who worked over 15 hours 
per week on their jobs. These findings are not dissimilar to another re- 
view by Oscar Lenning and his associates at the American College Testing 
Program (1974). Based^on published data in the 1960's, they concluded 
that "extracurricular activities (including work) do not seem to inhibit 
and may assist academic success if the activity is not concentrated to 
any great extent. Overconcentration on an out-of-class activity, however, 
can interfere with academic progress" (p. 12). 

Gross (1973, p. 18) mentions studies at the college leviel which com- 
pared the acadei[nic performance among cooperative vocational and other 
students. The first (Gore, 1972) revealed that students in a college of ^ 
business administration copperaitive program had higher grades and scored 
higher^ on the Graduate Record Examination (GRE). A study by Wilson and 
Lyons^(1961) revealed higher GRE advanced engineering test scores for co- 
op students. Yencso (1971) reported higher grades of co-op alumni 
compared with their nonco-op counterparts. Hay (1969) found higher aca- 
demic performance among working students whose jobs were related to their 
major field of study than among those with unrelated work. 

Of course, it is also argued that academic performance may be en- 
hanced by vocational programs that give "new meaning" to the academic . 
subjects. Career education programs are said to tap motivation in this 
manner. Although in the case of many career education programs it is 
too soon to see results, Bhaerman (1977) has analyzed findings from 38 
studies, arjd cprjc J gdes that career education programs are having either a ^ 
PQsitive impact' on academic achievement or at least not a negative impact.^ 
Thus, if vocational programs possess career education (exploration) com- 
ponents , they jnay^,fjave mixed effects on Mhievement: posi ti ve through 
greater motfvation and riegativo through ^duced academic time. . A , 





Dropping Out 



' Evidence on the effects of high school curriculum on reducing drop*, 
out rates is difficult to interpret. In an early use of Prbject Talent I 



data, Xombs and Cooley (1968) report that high school dropouts were 
more, likely to have been associated with the generaV track at the time of 
leaving high school than were high school graduates who did not enter col- 
lege. However, this analysis did not control for the differences -in 
ability and socioeconomic level that were reported in the same study. It 
was also shown that dropouts were more likely'tb have been associated with 
the general track at the time of leaving high school than at the ninth grade. 
However, this actually involved a comparison between the current or expec- 
ted curriculum in the ninth grade and the actual curriculum upon leaving, 
.and the inclusion of ninth-grade expectations makes it hard to interpret 
the findings. It seems that Project Talent data are not very useful for - - 
studying this question. 

Research with Youth in Transition on the subject of dropping out ' i 
5?L. ? extensive, but the effects concerning curriculijm are, agaiji, 
• difficult to interpret. In Bachman/s major study .(Bachman et aTi.,^71), 
. jt was reported that college preparatory students were less likely than « 
5-:their peers to leave school early, and "the other pi-ograms of Mudy, general^ 
:jovocationai; conmercial, agricultural, etc..,. showed littfe variation in drop-- 
■ ?'^*^r**e_ (p. 60), Actually, the report is riot cfear on, whether this" 
' mH, l*^ ^^^^ °" multivariate results. However, in Bathman's report f 
{1972) on the unpublished work of Johnston apd DavidsonI he stales: 1:^ I 

Given that the vocationetl education students' were relatively 
"dropout prone," the question arose.: Does being in the vo- 
cational program increase or decrease the likelihood that a " 
young man will drop out:?of hi^h school;?/ The results of-our 
analyses clearly indicate that after adjusting statistically 
for differences in family bkkgrjduV)d, abjliiy, and. p^ 
performance, vocational studentsj/actuilly dfopped^^^^^^^^ bit 
/ less. ; . .Students^^ in. the gerteral Curriculum dropped rout more. . . ' 
their adjusted dropout rate wa5^ about nnp-f hi rH hirjher* than 
[the other groups] =(^p; 28); 

Ev^n so, Davidson h|s indicated in personal commuhicatibhs that; curriculum 
change frofti one year to the next-was not considered in tKeir analysis. 
Nor was this done witb'Hill 's (1975) work with" the NLS,- which reported 
that' the vocational program improved the -dropout rate among whites 'but 
not among blacks. • ; ' ^ 

Thesimportaht role of curriculum change is underscored in work by 
Grassp and Shea (forthcoming) with the NLS. First^la multiplelregression 
relating high school completion to .curriculum,i;aptitude^ socioeconomic > 
level, and type of community was perforimed on cross-sectional data for NLS 
youth out of school 'in 1973 (males): or 1972 (fOTales) who%^ 
at least. tenth grade (i.e.,. in order to minimize the possibility of associ- 
ating effects to the general track, by default).. Results with sudh a ^ 
model show positive progirams ' (but only for whites)'^ and for other vocation- 
al. programs (only for white females). Among males of both^ra^ vo- 
cational .program effect is posifci\/e but nonsignificant [see tTable l9). ^ 



Schoot> Gomp Tefci on R^egir^s onf^Relsua^ s>5ect i oha 1 ? Da tai 



^ExplanSttbry 
:}rVariabf Island 
wstatistiijst 



Whiite 
iria lies' 



Black 
males. 



Whiie 
females 



Black 
females 



Scho|astic'^aptitudf 
So c i det 0 nom i c 6 r i g i n s 

'v^^ '">: ' ' 

Vdcjitionai^. : ^ 

CoriiFiinrciaT^^i^^ 

l^isinessjj -Office)^ 
College prepatbry 

■ Rural^ ilfe ''§'-1: - 



Small tovi^^'iO 



. 0 \.- 



targe city 
Constant 



?Mean (Y)' 



.004^*: 


-.005**r 


.002** 


.0015 




(.0004) 


(.002) 


(.0005) 


(.0012) 




.02** 


.03** 


.02** 


' .03** 




(.003)1 


(.01) 


(.003) 


(.009) 


■ ' ' ■ - -■ 


.015 1;^ 


.07/ - 


: . 08* 


M 


... ■ 1- "^^ 


(.02) li 


(.06)\ 


(.045) 


(.09) 




.06** 


-.07 ■ 


.09**.= 


.03 




:(.03) ; 


(.12) \ 


(.02) 


(.04) 




1 r .oS**: X i 


.13** 


.10** 


.11** 




(.01) 


(.06) V 


(.02) 


(.04) 




-.004 


Y .03 


.05** 


.06 * "-.]V 




(.02)fih: 


^ (.07) 


(.02) 


(.05) 




-.005;]!: 


■ .06 


:04*t 


.01 




L (.oD^r 


(.07) 


(.01)" 


(.05). 




;-.02 


-.03 


... .02 


.. -.05 




(.020 


i (.06) 


(.02) 


(.04) 




.32 . , 


.05 


.40 


.45 . 


■'■C.IO "ja' 


.10 : 


.09 


.04 


-'I'M 

4 
,■( 


27.49** 


5.35** 


27.91** 


3.94** ;:; 


• -■■'■",,■1 


1 ,971 


377 


2,289 


546 ' -^i 




,. .93 


.78 


.91 


.85 




.25 


.41 


.28 


- .36 





?Riestj^,jcted to those out of schboliyiho had cpmplete^ more years of 

Cschdolr* Standard errors in. parentheses. 

^Reference! group: general curricUliini./ > > ' 

jRe^jeFfince group: respondents livingikin small city qr suburb at age 14. 
Dependent variable is coded "1" for .those completing at least 12 years 
^of school, and is cod^d "0" for^ll others. ; - 

^^Significant at .10 16vel ,(2-taiTed t-test except for SA and SEO) 
Significant at .05 Ifev"' - 
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- Second, attention Is restricted to those In grades 10 to 12 In base 
; years .^nd wtes of completion of that grade are estimated for each cur- 

lec."Hil!!^n^'""'J*^l^:u "high" estimates are computed with different 

assumptions about those not Interviewed at the first follow-up (see Table 

c;iiiJJf L2°"^^*"**^"?^'' estimates conclude that, in comparison- with those 
t sttidents from a general program In the same sexrrace groups, the dropout 

rate|Tor vocational men Is higher; for commercial men, lower ; for business 
^ fllS- V? women, lower; fSTHHTlege preparatory men aHreite women, - 
J^^. ^'^i; J^ack women, the data are inconclusive.) The basic conclusion 
.'ifrrn time data seems to be that. In contrast to a general curriculum, (1) 
occupational programs. for men, on balance, are associated with early with- 
drawal from high school; and (2) business and office programs (at least 
for black women and perhaps for white) enhance retention in school. 

V Thus, longitudinal evidence disagrees with cross-sectional evidence " 
even cpncenilng the direction of curricular effects on retention in school 
of males.. With regard to females , the evidence is mixed only with respect 
tQ the strength of the relationship.. We attribute the discrepancy in find- 
ings among males to the fact that the net flow of students toward occupa- 
tional programs during the high school years. In itself, produces a" 
positive correlation between enrollment in a vocational program and the 
grade of high sQhool attained, thus confounding estimates based on cross- 
sectional follow-up data. At the same time, the Grasso-Shea "longitudinal" 
analysis Is less than ideal in that it does not control for family, back- 
ground, and other preexisting differences. From all of this we- conclude 
tnat the issue of retention effects remains an open question, and that the 
available national longitudinal data are not well suited. for deriving an 
answer. <= ^ 

Postsecondary Schooling 

Many studies show that transition from hi gh^ school' to college is 
niir^^? ""Sl^^^^c^S f"''0"'nent in the college preparatory high school pro- 
gram. In the NLS data for males who were twelfth-graders in 1966 and 
reinterviewed a year later, 56 percent of the whites and 32 percent of the 
blacks were entql led in college. Among whites, the proportions by cur- 
riculum^ were 16, 27, and 87 percent for vocational and commercial, general, 
and college preparatory, students, respectively. Among blacks, the com- 
parable figures were 22^ 14. and 71 percent,. 

Such dramatic differences between the college and other tracks 
jay have had the consequence of diverting research attention from dif- 
ferences between the seneral and uccupationarcurricula. In spite of a 
Targe amount of work; carried ouv. the national surveys and Other major 
studies-do not Investigate the full range of curriculum differences (e.g.. 
A exander and McDill. 1976; Hauser et al.. 1976; Jencks and Brown. 1975; . 
P'Malley et al.t 1977). 



/: TABLE 20 ; 

Estimated High School Dropout Rates .by^ Ciirricul urn. Sex, and Race; ^ 
Enrollment in Grades 10^12 in the Base Years 



(N in thousands) 



s 

Curriculum, 
base year 




nni Leo 




Blacks . 




N 


Low 

esti- 
mate^ 


High 

estir 

mate 


N. 


Low 

estir 

mate 


High 

p<;tii- 

mate 








Men (1966-67) 






Vocational 




10% 


. 16% 


89 


12% 


,27% 


Commercial 


126 


3 


15 


27 


4 


10 


benera i 




c 
o 


16 


304 


7 


13 


College prep. 


1 ,906 


1 


5 


136 


1 


5 


1 U Lu 1 \ u V ^ • y 




4 


11 


574 


6 


13 








Women (1968-69) 






Vocational 


96 


c 


' C - 


22 


c 


c 


Bus. and office 


751 


3 


7 


100 


1 


4 * 


General 


1,663 


4 


7 


312 


6 


6 


College prep. 


1,830 


1 


4 


149 


3 


9 


Total (avg. ) 


4»364 


2 


6 


584 


4 


6 



^Number reinterviewed who were not enrolled at first follow-up and had 
uCOTiplexad fewer than 12 years of schooling. 

Number reinterviewed who were not enrolled at first follow-up and had 
completed fewer than 12 years of schooling, plus number not reinterviewed 
at first follow-up. 

Percent not shown; base less than 25 sample cases. 



Differences in educational goals between occupational and general 
students were discussed earlier. Among youth who do not enter college 
after high school graduation. NLS data also show small differences ty 
curriculum in the stated reasons for not continuing schooling. The fact 
that only 13 percent of the occupational graduates cited "couldn't af- 
ford, col lege, compared, with 18 percent from college preparatory and 
general programs. Suggests the importance of aspirations. Looking at all 
Vin °. rf*^ ^° *° '5 years of education, the most strik- 

ing difference IS found b«^tween whttes and blacks. Proportionately more 

^'^^^^ *P work" for ending their education: 31 compared 
with 16 percent of the whites. 

Among NLS young women, pregnancy and marriage rank as significant 
reasons for ending (or, at least, interrupting), schooling. Grasso and 
bnea examine NLS data for young women out of school in 1968 with a meas- 
ure of the coincidence of the birth of a first child and schooling 
termination. Over one-third of NLS femalehigh school dropouts are ac- 
counted for by this measure (see Table 21). Interestingly, college 
preparatory high school dropouts are more likely to leave. school for 
marriage and/or pregnancy -th.an are those from other curricula, presum- 
ably because they are less likely to leave for other reasons. At each 
attainment level, the percentage of black women who bore a child within 
one year of leaving school is higher than for whites. These findings 
emphasize that pregnant teenagers and young mothers comprise a special 
category of those with special needs. ^^^e^iai 

The point is that many pregnant girls are advised (or required) to 
stay^away from school; poor options are offered (e.g., one hour of 
homebound instruction oer week); and should a girl wish later to reenter 
school, she IS often reassigned to a school with a limited evening proa^am 
at some distance from home. Many of these young women have a very great 
need to acquire education or training which will allow them to support 
themselves and. their children, but virtually no research with the national 
surveys has addressed their special case. 

In an attempt to ascertain whether curriculum (for one reason or 
another) influences educational attainment; and at what stage that in- 
fluence IS felt, Grasso and Shea regress, in turn, three attainment 
variables on a common set of independent variables: scholastic aptitude 
(SA), socioeconomic origin (SEO), and a set of dummy variables for both 
area of residence at- age 14 and most recent high school curriculum. The 
residence variables are (1).A14R, lived on a farm or ranch or elsewhere 
in the country (2) A14T, lived in a town or^small city of under 25.000 
population; and (3) A14CTY, lived In-a-^-lafge city of 100,000 or more. 
(The reference group is A14S, having lived in a suburb of a large city 
or In a city of 25,000 to 100,000 population.) Curriculum is also rep- 
resented by a set of dummy, variables: (1) VOC, vocational; (2) COM', 
conmercial; and (3) CP, college preparatory. (The reference category- is 
GEN, or general .) 



^ TABLE 21 

.'Percentage of Women Not .Enrolled in School, Base Year, 
Who Bore a Child Within One Year of Leaving School, 1968 



Highest Year Completed 



Curriculum 


10 & 11 


12 


13 to 75 


Whites (avg.) . 


35% 


11% 


16% 


Vocational 


a 


a 


a 


Business and office 


34 


8 


a . 


General 


32 


11 


18 


College preparatory 


47 


14 


17 


Blacks (avg.) 


44% 


28% 


22% 


Vocational 


a 


32 


a 


Bus. and office 


31 


23 


a ' 


General 


41 


29 


28 


College preparatory 


a 


29 


21 


^Percent not shown: base less 


than 25 sampl 


e cases 






153 

145 . 

O 
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The dependent variables include two dichotomous measures? H) 
13+, whether a person completed 13 or more years of regular schooling; 
and (2) 13+/TNG, whether the respondent completed 13 or more years or 
. had some post-school training. The third dependent variable is HSC" 
highest year of school completed, measured in continuous form. Because 
the sample is restricted to respondents who had at least 10 years of ed- 
ucatioh;-4.t ranges from 10 to 20. 

The regression results are presented for men (1973)\Trd women (1972) 
separately (see Table 22a, b). Three variables dominate the results; 
5A, SEO, and whether enrolled in a college preparatory program in high 
school. Each positively influences attainment. 

wn/. ^" results on the transition to college, the coefficients for 
VOC are negative, significant, and relatively large for both white and 
black m^les: -.10 ?n both instances. In other words, taking account of 
SA, SEO, and %rea of residence at age 14, having been in a vocational 
program reduces the probability of completing one or more years of college 
by at least 10 percentage poirits. "At least" is used because the sample 
IS restricted to those not in school in 1973; if general students going 
to college attend a greater number of years than vocational, differences 
based on later collections of NLS data will be greater than those reviewed 
here. , • 

The effect of curriculum on attainment of the young men—again 
understated, in all likelihood—is shown in results with HSC (highest 
year completed). The coefficients for occupational curricula are 
uniformly negative, although only one (VOC for white youth) is statisti- 
cally significant. For them having taken a vocational program, other 
things being the same, reduces the highest year completed by about half 
a year (-.52) vis-a-vis the general program. The coefficient for black 
youngsters (-.26) is only half as large and barely exceeds its standard 
error. 

With tha young wo.Tien, SA, SEOi and CP are again positive and in 
nearly every case st^itisilcany signlfiecTJt. Concerning completion of 
one or more years of college, three of the four occupational coefficients 
are negative and significant: -;12 and -.14 f or B i 0 (business and of- 
fice) an)ong whites and blacko, respectively, and -.19 for VOC among young 
black women. The net .influence on highest year of school completed is 
negative except for whifas from a vocational program, but none of the 
occupational curriculum coefficients is significant. 

These results suggest that occupational programs may have an inde- " 
pendent, net negative impact on attainment of formal schooling, but two 
other factors should be keptinmind. First, a reduction in educational 
attainment should not necessarily be condemned. Indeed, it is possible 
to argue that this should be applauded. Second, results from use of 
the dependent variable 13+/TNG (i .e. , some college or post-school train- 
ing) should not be overlooked. In comparison with the earlier results. 



TABLE 22a 



Educational Attainment and Post-School Training: Regression Results 

for Men. 1973** 



Explanatory 




Whites 




B.lacki 




variables 




Y= 




Y= 




and 


Y= 


13+/ 


Y= 


Y= 13+/ 


Y= 


statistics 


1.3+ 


TNG 


HSC 


13+ TNG 


HSC 



SA 

SEO 



VOC 



73 



COM 
CP 

A14R 



73 
b 

73 

c 



AHT*- 

A14CTY^ 

Constant 



.01** 

(iOOl) 

.07** 
(.01) 
-.10** 
(:03) 
-.05 
(.05) 

.28** 
-(.02) 
-.01 
(.03) 

.03 
(.03) , 

.03 
(.03) 
■1.30 



.004** 
(.001) 
.04** 
(.006) 
-.03 
(.03) 
-.03 
(.05) 
.10** 
(.02) 
-.06** 
(.03) 
-.04 
(.03) 
-.03 
(.03) 
14 



.05** 
(.004) 

.32** 
(.03) 
-.52** 
(.16) 
-.25 
(.26) 
1.44** 
(.12) 
-.11 
(.14) 

.07 
(.13) 

.'1 7 
(.14) 
4 



01** 
002) 
05** 
01) 
10** 
06) 
01 

11) 
.21** 

t.06) 
03 
07) 
02 
07) 
07 
06) 



.01** 
(.002) 

.05** 
(.02) 
-.04 
(.08) 

.02 
(.15) 

.03 

(;o8) 

-.02 
(.09) 

.01 
(.09) 
-.01 
(.08) 



.03** 
(.006) 

.36** 
(.05) 
-.26 
(.24) , 
-.08 
(.45) 
1.04** 
(.25) 

.48** 
(.27) 

.35 
(.28) 
-.45* 
(.26) 



r2 


.39 


.13 ^ .40 


.25 


.10 


.35 


F 


135.97** 


33.17**144.75** 


13.67** 


4.95** 


21.09** 




1.719 


1,719 1.719 


329 


329 


329 


Mean (Y)° 


.49 


.78 13.7 


.25 


.55 


12.4 


SD (Y) 


.50 


.41 2.5 


.43 


.50 


1.8 



..Restricted to those out of school. who had completed 10 or more years of 
.school. Standard errors in* parentheses. 
^Reference group: general curriculum. : 

.Reference group: respondents living in small city or suburb at age 14. 
^Depend6nt variables are defined. in the textf 
^^Sl^nificant at .10 level (2-tailed t-test except for SA and SEO). 



Significant at .05 level 



TABLE 22b 

«uc.t,o„a, Atta,™„„t --,Jost-ScJ,ooJ Jrj.ning: „e,ress,o„ R„.,ts 



Explanatory 

variables 

and 

statistics 

SA 
SEO 




VOC 



72 



^72 

'n 

■.c 



B&O- 

CP, 
A14R' 
A14T^ 
A14CTY^ 
Con«;tan» 

F 

Mean (Y)° 
SD Yy) 



Y» 
13+ 

.006** 
(.001) 
.06** 
(.005) 
.03 
(.06) 
-.12** 
(.02) 
.33** 
(.02) 
.08** 
(.02) 
.04* 
(.02) 
.06** 
(.02) 
■1.11 



.41 
00.48*^ 
2,289 
.40 

_ .49 



Y= 




13+/ 


Y= 


TNG 


HSC 


' .004** .03** 


(.001) 


(.00) 


.04** 


.21** 


(.006) 


(.02) 


.03 


.30 


(.08) 


(;26) 


.02 


-.09 


(.03) 


(.08) 


.24** 


1.27** 


(.03) 


(.09) 


-.02 


.35** 


(.03) 


(.10) 


-.05* 


-.15* 


(.03) 


(.09) 


.04 


.25** 


(.03) 


(.10) 


-.21 - 


7.17 


.16 


.36 



Y= 
13+ 

.007** 
(.001) 
.06** 
(.01) 
-.19** 
(.09) 
-.14** 
(.04) 
.26** 
(.05) 
.09* 
(.05) 
-.02 
(^05) 
-.05. 
(.05) 
-.92 



Y= 
13+/ 
TNG 

.003 
(.002) 
.05** 
{.01) 
-.008 
(.12) 
.02 
(.06) 
.18** 
(.06) 
-.14** 
(.'^5) 
12* 
(.07) 
-.06 
(.06) 
-.03 



.02** 
(.00) 

.17** 
(.03) 
-.30 
(.30) 
-.24 
(.15) 

.85** 
(.17) 

.32* 
(.17) 
-.11 
(.18) 
-.32** 
(.16) 
9.24 



1,927 
.67 
.47 



1,927 
12.77 
1.76 



.29 
9.47* 
546 
.30 
.46 



.10 
6.91* 
447 
.60 
.49 



.20 
15.23** 

447 
12.26 
1.35 



5*«.nuui. atanaard errors in parent 
^.Reference group: general curricwlum. 

^^^^^tl^S' - suburb at age 14 
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the occupational coefficients here are smaller in size and are in no 
case statistically significant. In these results the effects pf SA, 
SEO and CP are also less strong* suggesting that opportunities! afforded 
by rtoncoUeglate forms of postsecondary training lessen the ptherwise . 
inhibiting effects of low SA» low SEO, and nonacademic studies on attain- 
ment. The coefficients of determination (Jl2) are also noticeably smaller » 
and the mean values for the dependent variables also point ^to this con- 
clusion. For example* 49 percent of the out-of-scHool white men completed 
13 or more years of schooling, but only 25 percent of thfe black. The 
comparable mean values for completion of college ojr some- post-school train 
ing are 78 and 55 percent— about the same absolute gap but a smdl^ler 
relative oniB. All of these resylts suggest that »,firstr postsecondary 
activities other than formal schooling constitute avenues for attainment' 
that do hot rely so heavily on origins and scholastic aptitude, arid that, 
second, accounting for these forms of attainment leads. to results show- 
ing no disadvantage among occupational program graduates. 

Grasso and Shea ialso performed a parallel analysis restricting at- 
tention to those in tlie l rawest third of the distribution of scholastic 
aptitude. Interestingly, results with this subset show that commercial 
programs for white males and business and office programs for white fe- 
males influence educational attainment in aj positive way. These results 
suggest that some occupational programs may add more to (or subtract less 
from) the educational attainment of the lowest SA third than for students 
of higher ability levels. 

Of course, none of the results reviewed immediately above includes 
an explicit formylation of the role of educational aspirations. Since 
aspirations vary by curriculum, the measured effects of curriculum may 
merely reflect underlying differences in aspirations. Unfortunately, ; 
,the solution to this problem is not clear because educational aspiratiotis 
/are not necessarily '"causally prior" to choice of curriculum. 

Using Project talent data, Jencks designed path models to estimate 
the effects of the college preparatory curriculum on college chances for; 
males and females combined. Using the hypothesis that aspirations are 
"causally prior" to choice of curriculum produced a 25 percent reduction; 
in the measured effect of curriculum (Jencks et'al. 1972, p. 168, fn. 35). 
Uising the NLS data for males only, vand excluding young men in the col- 
lege track, Grasiso and Shea formulated two versions of an educational 
attainment path analysis. In the first, aspirations are treated as by 
Jencks; this is the "goal -directed" model. In the second, choice of 
an occupational curriculum (versus the genera^curriculum) is thought to 
influejnce aspirations; this is the curriculum "^tracking" model, and is \ 
consistent with the one used by Creech et al. with the high school seniors 
in trie LSEE (1977, p. 3.59). The' data used by Grasso and Shea pertained 
to those who were in high school at the first NLS survey (when aspira- 
tions and curriculum were measured) and who were out of school at the 
1973 follow-up. A few results are worth recounting. (1) the negative 
effects of an occupational prbgram.on attainment are virtually the same 



whether controlling for aspirations or not; stated differently of the 
total positive effects of aspirations on attainment. onl^ S pe;cent are 
indirect via the positive effect of the general curn'^u L: ^^(2) The 
portance^of curriculum for aspirations is confirmed for the "trackinq" 

Trllnt ?S.>fr? iS"''^ P''*^''''"' '^^''"^^5 attainment, with 70 

asDirSJion^ ^h.-flfiic I'' ^0 percent an indirect effect through reduced 
over ?he "a^al 5 rorJS" ^^l^^^^l superiority of the "tracking" model 
Int nl ?oal-d rected model so far as the effects of occupational-ver- 

lollh Znl SS^p '.Jh-.^^"'?'"""?* (3) Reapplying the model tS black - 

^ puth alone produces additional points of interest, (a) There is ?io - 

evidence of indirect effects of curriculum and aspirations in ether 
ruSr."' ' ^■f-^''' independently.' (b) G?ow Sg up ?^ a ^. 

rural area^has significant negative indirect effects on atta^ent be- 
cause rural origin is associated with lower measured abilXfSA) and ' 
ip?r.-n"f;''*'°"?; ^fjationship with measured ab?li-i;iii not ap- 
pear in the results for all young men or for whites only, (c) Unfike 
ivefv'a ^nrL°L5"-r"' nien or for whites, ability fo? blacks is Vosi - 

with occupational programs, and there is a negative 
indirect effect- of ability. on attainment through this associatmi — Irasso 
IrLlrtl black youths no't enrol??ng n coliege 

t^^are P^rS.S3';^*^°'^f "'^"^'fest somewhat greater'scholasti? apti- 
tude are encouraged to enroll in occupational programs. The effect of 
doing so IS to reduce uTtimately their highest'year of school co^pfe?ed. 

Although these results ar'e intriguing, they are only suggestive and 
require replication and elaboration. , It is not clear. fJr instance 
whether any effects of curriculum on. basic skills pla; a^iSaStVole 
in the attainment process. LSEE data show that "of those whS had made 
ahrjItpoSln'^jr J- sofne Postsecondary institution. 66% were accepted 
and attended their first-choice school. This rate was about 61% for 

r?ipprS''!r°?''^ ?S?7"''*^'c''^? for female vocational graduates" 

maJ bp rpfJln'tn^hlc-?' ^•? ' lowerrates for vocational students 
may be related to basic ski lls-or even^ the ability to properly com- 
plete the forms for application to ad^Sion-but this is. spe^uUtiSS 

Findings from the LSEEjl^i^shtJW that vocational students are not 

in^n^^If ^ '"^^'m'^^K^^I^^S^P^^ education or train- ~ 

Jnn nl I f^ee Table -23^ Of those planning to continue fomal school- 
l^l ^ 1 aPPrf"Jiceships after graduation, vocational students 

; ? ^^^^^y *° ^^^^ realized their pUns than are those 
from general programs. ^ - 

Post-School Training 

, A explicit attention to the relationship between curriculum 

and the nature and extent of post-school training not only is valuable 

IfflJ?.°!!n nn?J*' ^^^/f J' ''^"^ ^'^''^'^ *° interpret curriculum 

effects on post-school labor market outcomes. As indicated earlier in 
findings from research with NLS data, while the vocational program may - 



TABLE 23 



Realization of Post-High School Plans by High School Curriculum: 
LSEE data from October 1972 Follow-up 



Activity 



Academic 



Curriculum 



General 



Vocational 



Trade or vocational 
school 

Two-year academic 

Two-year technical 
school 

Four-year college 

Apprenticeship 

Military service 



59% 
64 

49 

80 
30 
43 



m 

60 

42 
57 
34 
46 



44% 
46 

44 

53 
19 
31 



SOURCE: deri ved' from Creech et al., 1977, pp. 4.8-4.9. 
Percent of those who planned as seniors to enter the post-high school 
activity, who had actually entered by the first-follpw-up survey. 
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tives. or substitutes for acL^Jc s?^^^^^^^ as.^ttractive alterna: 

base ^s:^^J^^Z ^J^J" ^'^^^^^I ^" 
tTons about the educatio^ or trainina thpJ SL''^'''^ "^"^^ °f ^"es 

school.* Besides source thp inJ^^C? ^ received outside of regula 
.. ing (n»nths);\nteiT^r(hours of we^^ ^^"^th of train'- ' 

was completed and, if not the rL^nn- iJnH J *^\course or program 

training was used 'on present (orlast) lob 

.10 tors'UTrl'^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^il'VT had completed 

high school graduat";s"';ep5:?e"3 ^^^^'^^^^ ^i^es. 

ing any^^sl!s^^'o\l^^^fn^•^g''°?^^ receiv- 
from 1966 show that a grllUr oroDo^tion nJ 0°"''^"?^'? ^^^^ 
had received training than did^^SrD^ODorJlonfn^^ graduates 
other vocational graduates Data ff^^'^fSw L ^'*^^r commercial or 
verse is true; and 1971 dita shoS v^ual^v'nJ TJr* ^fl"* 
results do indicate differences bv tvJp .nH h ''^^^^'^ence. However, the 
men receiving training/Sa^-oiaf?7JM?/^ Specifically, of 

peers to receive "ski-lleS SKua " ?JdL o? ^'^^^^ ^^^^^ 

pany training." ConinercianraduaJif mr^'?-,"^,^"'' to receive "com- 
to receive "manageriar J?aini-na ^n^^^ ^'^^^^ t^eir peers 

likely than thSi? peers to JecSi^e t?] n?nn''J'P'''*r^.9"'''"^t«s more 
technical institute "^eceive training from a business college or 

iQfifi ^^f.j^^l r-"" ^"^" 3150 show striking intercolor differences in 
1966. but the relative gap was closing through 1971. Black men with 12 



^ *The sources measured in the first survey were "business colleae or 
technical institutes such as drafting, electronics training": "a full- 
time program lasting six weeks or more at a company training school"; 
/SnT^'^n J- t:ji"i"9 or any other vocational or technical training 
(NOT counting on-the-job training given informally)"; "additional general 
courses in a reguar school . such as English, math or science"; and (fj? 
mibtary veterans), training other than basic training. The next-to- 
lill ^"^estion was prefaced: "Since you stopped going to school full 
time... A common lead-in was used for the first three sources: "Asidp 
from regular school..." The 1968 questions asked, of women were less pre- 
cise as to source, such that postsecondary proprietary training cannot 
^^^^istinguished from public or government-sponsored special training 



TABLE 24 



Percentage of Respondents Reporting Post-School Training, 
High School Curriculum (Mosf Recent) , Sex, and Race: \ 
-Men (1971) arid Women (1972) Jot Enrolled in School 

(N in thousands) 



Highest Year 
of school 
completed 




wni tes 




Rl ;irlrQ 


■' , • 

N 


rercent.. 
with some 
training 


N 


Percent 
with some 
training 








Men 


• • 


10 to 11, tptal (avg.) 


' 852 


58% 


228 


37% 


12, total (avg.) 


.-2.,5R. 


. 68 


. 324 




Vocational 


401 


65 . 


54 




Commercial 


136 


: 67 


9 




General 


1,487 


66 


227 


.56 


LO 1 lege prep* 


HOI? 


78 


34 


to zo ID, tO ta 1 Lavg.; 




fi7 


45 


78 


.10 to 15, total (avg.) 


4,040 


67 


621 


51 








Women 




10 to 11. total (avQ.) 


2,303 


• 33% 


^661 


38%^ 


12, total (avg.) 


6,501 


52 


771 


51 


Vocational 


129 


42 


39 


46 


Bus. and office 


2,061 


54 


160 


60 


General 


2,844 


46 


'454 


46 


College prep. 


1,354 


64 


112 


66. 


13 to 15, total (avg.) 


lj643 


il 


141 


66 


10 to 15, total (avg.) 


10,447^, 


48 


1,573 


47 













?Data pertain to men 19 to 2? years old and to women 18 to 29 y6ars old. 
Percent not reported; base less than 25 sample cases. 
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^^Jf/f*^ f education made especUlly rapid gains in terms of post- 
b^X\'hI"i"?;pn J^f'^f kT"? ^3 *° ^5 years of schooling: 

- (excluiiip of ^^^^^l reporting some post-school training 

seflSh o ^St '"^i^t^'^y) ^""^^^^i fo-^ ^'hites (78 percent versus 67; 
b?acif Tn Qfi«"°::!J-^'''u5^^^^]' ^"^''^S^ of t»*aining favorfed ' 

w ?h^;«» Jr-i-f* f°"^? °^ (excluding military) -for blacks 

with some training was onJy 71 percent of the figure for whites- bv 1971 
this figure h^d changed .to 107. Exclusive of mil ?tlry training.' i^ {he 

392- K?e1'%"^^^^^^ to 15 years of school I'ng was V 

jy^, tor whites., 365. Almost surely, much of the improvement reflects nV 

?o?n? 'h??'"" l'^'''' ^"'^ man?owe?^train?n ef- 

Torts ot both the public and private sectors. 

hiah thnni Jl^^S! f ^^""S received training after 

■ ed2Jat?Sn JSn^nf ""'^""^^^ ^"'^ technical schools; adult " 

InH\?^™"'^*"^;.P°"^°''^ training programs. Nearly half of both 

iLr" nJ^''^ Tt\^l-^-' ^"""^ ^7 percent, respectively) with 10 to' 
iSjrears of school had done so by 1972. . i 

fn«„>f*'^*i^\P?*^°" j" post-school training varied with their level of 
forma schooling. Among whites, for example, only 33 percent of high 
school dropouts had some training, while ove; 50-?e?cen?Thigh school 
graduates did.^and the same pattern obtains for black's (seei Table 26) 
Furthermore, the type of training received varied by level of sch'ool no ' 
Among women of either race, those who had gone to col Ige tended 
gain training outside college of a "professional or Sicar naSre. " 

?aHal 5;nL'''J\^'^^''^°°^ "^'^^"^^^ tended to gain clerical o? sec?e- 
tariai types. of training, , 

diffe?2^cL*Srp^iof.tol!°;^ graduates who .did not go to college, several 
hrnn^r^c ^ related to -urriculum. Women from college preparatory 
programs were more likely i,,.,; their classmates to receive some training 

l^LiT!^ "^'iV-^^n^' ^"^^ ""^^^ ^^^^^y to receive pro^Ssiona o?^ 
crJJn "clerical" training. Women from business and office high 

cni^?} P|::^'^«"'s tended to get clef^ical or secretarial training, pre- 
sumably to supp ement the skills gained in school. Among womet^ fran the 

received any typing or^shorthand in high school. Surprisingly, the 
ntltll of typing courses during high school seems to be related to a 
greater likelihood of receiving additional training. In fact, the pro- 
portions receiving post-school clerical or secretarial trainino arp in- . 
Itll^^li 5;^^^-2u tjose with typing or shorthand during high school 
aJp 3^ LiJMc%rJ^°"*'. white college preparatory women the figures 
arp 11 IZil 21 percent; for white general curriculum graduates they 

Jrcnc iJ : ^^"^ analogous figures for blacks are 56 versus 18 and 
22 versus 17 percent. Thus, as was the case with the young men. in- 
formation on amounts and. types of post-school training received by young 

rst"udy'?lken fJ'scJooV". '''' '''''' p'°9^'^ 
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TABLE 25 j } 

Percentage of Respondents Reporting Training Outside Regular School 
(Excluding Military) High School Gurricu|Tum and Race; 
, Men Not Enrolled in the Base Year 



(N in thousands) 







Whites 






Blacks 




Highest Year 




Percent with 




Percent with 


of school 




some training 




some training 


completed, 1966 


N 


1966 


1971 


N 


1966 


1971 


10-11, total Cavg.) 


. 852 


21% 


58% 


228 


20% 


37% 


12, total (avg.) 


2,514 


40 


68 


324 


21 


59 


Vocational 


401 


36 


65 


54 


23 


51 


Commercial 


136 


30 


67 


9 


a 


a 


General 


1,487 


40 


66 


227 


21 


56 


College prep. 


489 


47 


78 . 


34 


18 


71 


13-15, total (avg.) 


596 


42 


67. 


45 


39 


78 


10-15, total (avg,) 


4,040 


38 


67 , 


621 


22 


51 



Not calculated; base less than 25 sample cases. 
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' TABLE 26 

Percentage of Respondents Reporting Training Outside Regular School 
High School Xurriculutn (Most Recent), and RacI; ' 
Women Not Enrolled, 1972 



;4 



Highest year 
completed and 
curriculum 



.^N.in thousands) 



Some 
training 
(undupli- 
cated 
count) 



Percent reporting 



Prof, 
tech. 
mgr. 



Type 



Clerical 



, Ski l ied 
manual 



10-11, '^... . =11 (avg.). 

\ ■ ■ ■■■■ 

12, total (avg.) 

: Vocational 
Bus. and office 
General 

w/typin;}, shorthand ■ 
w/o typing, shorthand 

. Co1^ege>prep;^;^■:"^/■^^^;•-.;;^^^ 

w/typingv shorthand 
: : w/o typing, shorthand 

1>15, total (avg.) 



10-11, total (avg.) 

12, total (avg.) 

Vocational-. ' 
Bus. and office 
General 
' w/typing, Shorthand 
,w/o typing, shorthand 
College prep. 
'^L.Wtyping, shorthand 
w/p typing, shorthand 



^13-15, total (avg.) 



2.303 

6.501 

129 
2;d6l 
2.844 

768 
1.354 
913 
441 

1.643 



661 

771 

39 
160 
454 
278 
175 
112 

ao- 

32- 
141 



Whites 
33% 

52 „. 

42 
54 ' 
46 
49 
36 
64 
70 
52 



51 
Blacks 
38% 

51 

46 
60 
46 

45 ' 

46 • 
66 
72 
50 

66 



5% 



16 

11 
14 
12 
. 12 
12 
27 
28 
27 

31 



8% 
15 



21 
14 
14 
13 
16 
17. 
14 

26 



10% 

26 

14 
31 
22 
24 



"IT 
30 
33 
21 

18 



9% 

25 

17 

29- 

20 

22 

18 

45 

56 

18 



6% 



3 , 

5 

8 

— 8-- 
6 
10 
12 
8 



5% 
9 



3 
9 
9 
7 
12 
,9 
11 



20% 

18 . 

25 
19 
16 

19 , 
8 

20 
26 
8 

17 



27% 

Ji 

27 
22 
15 
14 
18 
18 
15 
24 



Despite,jthe pervasiveness of post-school training, of all the young . 
~ men who recffived some post-school training, only 43 percent of the whites 
and 40 perc?ent ol" the -blacks indicate that the training was useful in 
their current (or last) jobs. Training received by males in. the military 
wias especially urvlikiily to be cited as useful. In 1966, 26 percent of 
the white young men and l4 percent of the blacks who had completed 10 to 
15 years of school reported having served in the military service. Eighty- 
five percent reported some poSt-basic training. The largest fraction 
(40 percent) received training in the "clerical" area. "Managerial" or 
"professional" training was reported by 22 percent; military specialties 
13 percent; and only 10 percent received training in what the Census Bur- 
eau classified, as "semiskilled manual" areas. Thus, specialized military 
training does not appear to have duplicated the kinds of subjects studied 
in high school. However, only 20 percent of whites and 9 percent of blacks/ 
who reported military training said it was useful on their civilian jobs / 
(see Table 27). / 

Of the other types of training received by the young men and women, / 
. the most striking patterns in perceived use of training. received outside 
-regular school are (1) much greater use of cdmpahy training (61 percent) 
than of training received from other sources, es'peclally military (20 per- 
cent); and (2) significantly lower perceived usage rates for blacks than 
whites, especially for company training for men (67 versus 29 percent), 
•business college or technical institute for men and women (51 versus 31 
percent, and 40 versus 26 percent, respectively), and for other voca- 
tional training, such as apprenticeship or goyernment-sponsored programs, 
for men (53 versus 16 percent). / 

In only one case— part-time non-degree-credit course work taken at 
schools and colleges—are black males as likeily as white to perceive 
that training is used in their civilian occupation. In general, for 
both men and women, the closer the training is to employment, the greater" 
the likelihood that it is perceived as useful iifi the respondent's job. 
, Company training (except for^^^^y^^^^ men)^ stands out in this regard. 

Despite- the overall pattern of relatively low perceived usefulness 
of training received outs^^^ school, two factors should be kept 

in mind. First, as will be reviewed below, this same training,, on 
average, nonetheless has positive .net effects on wages an,d other measures 
of successful accoiwnodati on to the labor market. Second, the NLS data on 
perceived iise of training are taken from the initial survey— conducted 
in 1966. L^ter data may have shown higher rates^ of perceived usefulness. 

Although the NLS data do not contain infomwlti on on the perceived 
i;?efu1ness of the high school curriculum per se^ l^SEE data do. Here, 
the vocational graduates were far more likely thart their peers to in^- 
dicate having received training during high schoor^ Moreover, of those 
! . indicating receipt, vocational graduates are also slightly more likely 
than their peers to say that their high school training was useful on 
their jobs subsequently (Creech et al., 1977, pp. 2:\45-2.47). 




TABLE 27 

Percentage of Respond^ts with Post-School Training Who Report 
Using Their Training on Current (Last) Job^ 



Source and 
type of 
training 



Men (1966) 



Women (1972) 



Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


20% 


9%, 


b 


. b 


51 


31 


L 40% 


26% 


67 


29 


69 


62 


b 


b 


30 


25 


53 


16 


46 


40 


47 , 


48 


28 


22 



Military training 
Business, college, 

or technical 

institute 
Company training 
Correspondence school 
Other. vocatjorial 

training^ 
Adult courses 



'■■ 'V- 
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By concentrating on students and those who recently left school, 
the foregoing section has not addressed the case of the older adult pop- 
ulation/ For mriy reasons, vocational educators are currently being 
advised to devote greater attention to adults. Lecht states that "demo- 
graphic changes in the next decade can be expected to lessen the importance 
of the high school age group as the primary audience for vocational pro- 
grams, and to increase the importance of adults with labor-force 
experiences as the source of enrollment grc^^th (1977, pj 4)." This will 
necessitate added flexibility in. vocational education offerings, which at 
the moment are usually offered in the scholastic style and pace .. What is 
meant by the latter term is the common practice of offering a variety 
of courses, each of which necessitates a few hours a week— e.g., in night 
school— over an academic term. This style is congenial for many young 
adults and women without severe economic pressures. But it is often not 
congruent with the needs and desires of those typically served in the "man- 
power" mode. 

For example, a person enrolling in night school for two semesters of 
typing, may spend six hours per week over a 30-week period for a total of 
180 hours in order to reach 45 words per minute. On the other hand, 
proprietary schools may be equipped to offer a course of equivalent quality 
30 hours per week over a six-week period and the client may prefer it in 
view of the shorter time to completion. Unfortunately, the national sur- 
veys cohtain little information that can be used to investigate the 
relative merits or effects of alternative types of adiilt programs— e.g. , 
CETA/proprietary versus adult vocational education for meeting various 
kinds of human resource needs. A few years ago, Gerald Somers at the ' 
University of Wisconsin undertook a detailed feasibility study of the 
usefulness of the NLS for assessing, the impact of manpower training pro- 
grams, but sample sizes proved to be too small to permit analysis. 

Although the presently availible National longitudinal data do not 
permit such studies, investigative research or simulations might be use- 
ful. They could illuminate such factors as the costs (of gaining train- 
ing) to the trainee, the comparative instructional costs to institutions, 
and institutional capacities to deliver training under various sets of 
assumptions. Findings could be useful in roughly charting the terrain 
for meeting adult needs. 

Post-School Outcomes 

Research on the relationship between curriculum and labor market 
and other post-school outcomes may be conceived as constituting the ma- 
jor evidence on the effectiveness of vocational education programs. A 
large body of work has been completed since the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. However, it does not provide compelling evidence 
supporting the alleged labor market benefits of high school-level voca- 
tional education. 



^ The usefulness of many of the earliest studies is limited by in- 

^J+Soflf '^^}Lr'' Ojethodology, as several reviews of this literature 
attest (Grasso, 1975; Reubens, 1974; Stromsdorfer, 1972). More recent 
studies and study plans incorporate improved methodology for handling 
cJ.;H,-fc^* ^'acets. For instance, in connection with a series of evaluation 
It ?272f^"f-*u°"^. education programs in New York State (e.g.. Fisher 
ez a':' "S/b;. Fisher is trying to implement an improved approach to • 

control groups" for ultimately estimating the impact of . ' 
BOCES programs on occupational students. Two control groups are envision- 
fro.nP"^i; students who resemble occupational students in terms of test 
scores and sex. and general students conceived by school counselors as 
^tl'll similar to vocational candidates on the basis of both academic and 

?nJ J^®^! ^"^'"Pt to Pi^oduce separate estimates 

tor each of a number of conceptually distinct program effects; the ef- 
fects of occupational programs on earnings via "general" training, via 

noK.mItS f^r'H]-?? ^^f^*" ^"PP^^' v''^ option value of the op- . 
portunity for additional related post-school training, and via the 

increased probability. of high school completion. . 

In another example, the forthcoming report of a national study of 
cooperative education (by Applied Management Sciences, Inc., for the 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation. U.S. Office of Education) 
IS based upon research designed to define and measure effects from a 
variety of perspectives. Specifically, the study seeks to uncover costs 
fnt It for the cooperative programs' students, for. the employers, 
tor the educational institutions, and for society at large.. 

Research using the national surveys on the labor market and other 
post-school outcomes, of high school curriculum reflects the same wide 
variation in use of data and methodology that is found in the remaining . 
literature.^ Vincent's (969) analysis of Project Talent data resembles 
the_ early studies based largely on tabular analysis. Information on the 
.veekly earnings of male high school graduates (with no military service 
or fuN-time postsecondary education) was taken from the follow-up survey 
conducted five yea s after graduation. Average weekly earnings for 
graduates from eacn curricular group were compared, but only for males 
with^these results: the mean weekly earnings for general, college pre- 
paratory, and vocational graduates were virtually identical to one 
another and very slightly higher than for the corrniercial and agricultural 
graduates. In addition, since the curricular groups differed by academic 
aptitude. Vincent reestimated. average weekly earnings for the nonvoca- 
tional graduates by incorporating an adjustment for ability differences 
(I.e., as if each other group followed the distribution of vocational 
graduates on academic aptitude). Curriciilar differences in earnings 
were greater after the adjustment than before, but the gap between the 
generaT and vocational graduates remained less than five cents in hourly 
wage. Vincent also compared the occupational distributions of white and 
black male high school graduates from the vocational, general, and com- 
mercial tracks. Among whites, the commercial graduates were most likely 



of all to hold white-collar jobs, and the vocational graduates were 
most likely to have blue-collar jobs, while the general graduates fell 
between. Among blacks, all three groups were more likely than whites, 
to hold blue ^cp-llar or. service jobs (see Table 28). 

At this writing, data from the Youth in Transition project had evi- 
dently not been analyzed with respect to the labor market outcomes of 
high school curriculum. In the latest major report from this project, 
O'Malley et al. (1977) report on the wages^ occupations, and unemployment 
experiences of males about 23 years old in the labor force. They found 
that "wages and unemployment rates are not ^nearly so predictable from a 
number of variables including educational level, family background, and 
ability as is the status of their jobs" (p. 3-24). While occupational 
status was found to have direct (net) associations with level of educa- 
tional attainment, aptitude, ninth-grade GPA, and college preparatory 
curriculum (i.e., versus any other program), wages and unemployment 
were found to have weak (or no) relationship with these measures. 

The authors explain that the lack of associations with wages or 
unemployment is due to the fact that the respondents are quite young and 
restricted to a small range of age. Indeed, the nature of the sample- 
males in the tenth grade in 1966— could have been anticipated to produce 
limited predictability for wages. In the follow-up data for such a sampl 
the quantity of work experience and the level of schooling completed are 
related inversely to each other; indeed, in this panel the inverse rela- 
ytion is a relatively strong one. Thus, although both work experience 
/and schooling are hypothesized in economic theory to be potent determin- 
ants of wages, their strong inverse interrelationship gives rise to the 
statistical problems of multicol linearity, making it difficult to measure 
the net effects of either. Moreover, since Youth in Transition data also 
contain few minority respondents and no females, even race and sex wage 
differences are absent. 

Analysis of data from the LSEE also reflects the problem stemming 
from use of data on a limited age group, since the LSEE panelconsists 
of high school seniors in 1972. Creech et al. state: 

Considerable variance in the hourly wage rates was. left un- 
explained by the hypothesized model. It would seem that 
characteristics of the individual as well as his or her en- 
vironmental background have little to do with wages earned 
in the first year out of high school. The only variable 
possessing a large path coefficient is sex (1977, p. 3.85). 

The Youth in Transition report cited earlier did not reveal anything 
about the association between vocational curriculum and wages, but 
Creech's report on LSEE does. Results from a path model applied to data 
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TABLE 28 



Occupations of Male High School Graduates 
Five Years After Graduation 



Curriculum jotal White col Ur Blue collar 
'■ ■ or service 



Whites: 



66% 



Vocational loojK 34% 

General iqo- aq co 

Commercial iqo 63 37 



Blacks: 



Vocational ^00% 22% 



General iqo 
-Commercial iqO 30 



78% 

37 63 
70 



SOURCE: Project Talent data, derived from Vincent (1969, p. 41). >- 
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for those working full time reveal positive effects of .the vocational 
program on hourly wages, but the effects are negligible in size.* Un- 
fortunately, it is also true that Creech had applied a single model to 
all data for males and females, whites and blacks, combined. This in- 
volves the implicit assumption that the processes under investigation 
are governed by the same relationships for each of these groups iv Accord- 
ing to several large bodies of literature, this is a questionable 
assumption to make. 

Results from the NLS show that about 10 of every 20 male respond- 
ents no longer in school were either working or seeking work at each 
NLS survey; women, of course, present a different pattern. Many do not 
participate in (or seek) paid employment because of family responsibili- 
ties. Others, work part time, usually by choice but sometimes because of 
the work opportunities available to them. Such patterns, by level of 
education and most recent 'high school curriculum, are of interest in 
their own right. In addition, they represent an important area for ex- 
amining curricular differences in economic outcomes. 

' ' ' ' . . ■ ^ ■ • , • ■ , 

NLS data for. 1972 reveal that, by and large, the more education a 
woman has completed, the greater the likelihood of her participation 
in the labor force and of working full time rather than part time. The 
participation rates of high school graduates with different curriculum 
backgrounds were quite similar, but the percentage of employed women 
woyking full time (35 or more hours per week) ,was higher among former 
occupational students. The full-time rate was especially high for white 
women from "other vocational" programs and for blacks from business and 
office studies. These and other differences reflect underlying varia- 
tion in marital and family status as well as the nature of employment 
opportunities. For instance, white female business and office graduates 
were more likely than other whites in 1972 to be "married with children," 
but less likely to be 'Ijnot married with no children" (i.e., single, 
divorced, widowed, without children). Overall, the difference in labor 
force participation rates between white business and office graduates 
and white general graduates was only one percentage point. Black fe- 
male business and office graduates were less likely than their general 
peers to be "married with children," but more likely to be "not married 



♦Specifically, the findings are that "In Vocation Program" has a 
small direct effect on hourly' wages (in terms of a standardized re- 
gression coefficient of 0.04), a ^mall indirect negative effer.t through 
"Academic Achievement" (i.e., -0.17 to Achievement, and 0.08 oetween 
Achievement and Wages), and a small indirect positive effect through 
"Level of Education-Occupation Plans" (i.e. , -0.18 to Level, and -0.09 
between Level and Wages). See Creech et al . (1977, pp. '3. 80-3. 85), 
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iLn 'U" graduates are more likely to be'full 

ra:S"?2%lr?i:?r;ei^:???i|f,)'-5-- whUe. t.e ratL*a°r^%Jr" 

Youth Unempi p a yment . 

total joblessness SyJ tJo^^'^K accounted for 30 percent of 

two points in time, total unemployment nearly trioled f2 7^? u,m?! 
, the .umber of unemployed youth mo?S Shan quaiupied (4:?4x)'^ ' 

tinn fn^LSr^^"^ perceive vocational education and training as a solu- 
F^Sds seemingly related other soc a? problems 

- in thp J'?? have been seen as riot insurance. Tom Wicker wrote 

In some ways the hypothesized role of vocational education i«; ha«:orf 
on arguments similar to those promoting manpower programs ?J s?em 
unemployment This has been the subject of'soSe debate se'e Ha*?T. 1971. 
nWc c ' 1973; and Feldstein, 1973 . The logic advanced bv Hall and 

acQui-re ?h'^^'•?:^^*'°7r^= those without marketabfrskilVs can 
acquire them, if the match between aptitudes and interest*: anH inh^^^ 

a\"sran"r.'' '""'r''' those'seeking work o^r'SoJ ers) can bT 
ran 1h" "'5'^^'?9 ^ transaction- then, both vacancies and joblessness 
can be reduced without involving substantial risks of g reatirTHngffln. 

tionJ?n ^ol^ evidence available from the national surveys on the rela- ' 
(C^elcJ'^.t ^^^S7^''"^"'" f"^ unemployment is based on the NLS 

::denS^aJ;^^JJ;S"Sin2ST"" ^^^^^nalyses are bSISn"^^. 

" • ' . ■ ■ • - ■ ■ . ■ • . 

roi,^?II® i^^'^l (Grasso, 1975, pp.. 148-150) reported no perceptible 
relationship between several measures of unemploynjent aSd hi Sh school 
a^e«?nn"? T"? "''J^'- The findings, based Sn Zui^e li'near^e- 
gression.analysis of data on high school graduates up to 969 r^ntrniioH 

« dencHn'? fiS'^'T*^"' '''l^'^t' ^""^^"^^■"9 schora^ti-c> tude res 
denee in 1969, and years of work experience. Froiftj,a second study, . 



tabular figures (Grasso and Shea), based on data for a longer period of 
time (beyond 1969) and covering both men and women, show that results 
vary according to the precise measure being used. Using employment 
status as of the various NLS surveys leads to the impression that white 
male vocational graduates and female business and office graduates may 
experience unemploymervt less frequently than their general curriculum 
counterparts. Using the total number of spells of unemployment between 
1966 and 1970 among males shows that vocational graduates are as likely 
(blacks) or more likely (whites) to have had a spell of unemployment 
than were general graduates. In any event, general economic conditions 
(e.g., the 1971 recession) clearly dominate the unemployment experience 
• of these cohorts. Other research points to. a strong inverse relationship 
between a person's age and the probability of being unemployed, but chang- 
ing economic conditions during the NLS survey years have clearly offset 
the reductiori one would expect from year to year as the cohorts matured. 

Occupational Assignment 

Grasso and Shea's analysis of NLS data on males out of school in 
1973 shows that the occupational distributions of graduates of the several 
high school curricula resembled one another to some extent (see Table 29). 

Except for former college preparatory students who did not go to 
college, over half of each curriculum group were in craft or operative 
jobs. (Vocational graduates were most likely, with. 67 percent of the 
whites and 73 percent of the blacks; and they were least likely to be 
assigned to white-collar positions.) Among the women graduates, dif- 
ferences by curriculum are somewhat greater. A very high proportion of 
women from business and office programs hold clerical jobs (74 percent 
of whites and 60 percent of blacks); so do black college preparatory 
graduates (68 percent). White vocational graduates were especially likely 
to hold blue-collar positions. 

The occupations held by young men with differing levels of educa- 
tion vary in several respects, but male dropouts (especially whites) 
with 10 to 11 years of schooling are distributed across the occupational 
spectrum in a way resembling those with exactly 12 years (see Table 30). 
Nearly equivalent fractions of the two groups are in craftworker and 
operative categories*. Those with 12 yiears of schooling are somewhat 
more likely than those with 10 or 11 years to be in white-collar posi- 
tions: whites (27 and 15 percent) and blacks (14 and, 5 percent) , while 
dropouts are somewhat more likely than graduates to be nonfarm (and, 
for blacks, farm) laborers. By contrast, a substantial difference be- 
tween graduates and men with "some college" is found in the likelihood 
af working in white-collar jobs: whites (27 and 50 percent), blacks 
(17 and 41 percent).. These relationships by level of education contain 
other important findings. First, at each level of education, blacks, on 
average, hold lower-level jobs than whites. Second, additional years 
of education (some college for whites,, and high school graduation and 
some college for blacks) make a difference for men of both races in 



TABLE 29 



Occupation (Major Group) on Current (or Last) Job 
by High School Curriculum (Most Recent)* 



(N In thousands) 



Occupation 



Conn, (or 

Vocational bus. & office) General 



College 
prep. 



Whites (N) 

Prof., tech.'' 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Sales 
Craftsinen 
Operatives 
Service 
, Farm 
Laborer, nonfarm 
Armed forces 

Blacks (N) 

Prof., tech.'' 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Sales 

Craftsmen . 
Operatives 
Service 
Farm 

Laborers, nonfarm 
Armed forces 



Whitas (N) 

Prof., tech.'* 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Other 

Blacks (N) 

Prof, tech'.'' 
-Clerical 
Sa7ss 
Service • 
Other 



564 

4X- 

5 

3 

3 
36 
31 

4 

6 
•7 

0 

77 

2% 
3 

3 . 

0 
22 
51 

5 

0 
15 

0 



106 

S% 
29 
14 
12 
40 

16 



Men (ig72) 



194 

0% 
9 

12 

8 
22 
32 

7 

2 

6 

0 



2.085 597 



3% 
11 

7 

4 
31 
28 

6 

4 

6 

0 



8% 
16 

9 

5 
29 
15 
12 

2 

5 

0 



13 


252 


53 




• 4% 


ex 




4. 


10 




6 


6 




4 


2 


c 


22 


12 




' 44 


36 




, 8 


9 




2 


0 




7 


19 




0 


0 


Women (1973) 




1,(80 


1,384 


854 


5% 


5!i; 


nx 


74 


52 


55 


3 


8 


8 




16 


15 

; 11 


7 


19 


98 


233 


5b 


• 6% 


2% 


2% 


60 


' 41 


68 


1 


2 


0 


18 


24 


5 


15 


31 


25 



JlMrrof*1?h!oTr ''"^^''^^'•v^ewed. who had completed' exactly 12 

'Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
T,«r«ntages not shown;; Hase less than 25 sample cases 
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. t TABLE 30 

Occupation (Major Group) on Current 
(or Last) Job by Highest • 
Year of School Completed 



Men (1972) Women (1973) 



■ ^' \ 


in n 




10- 15 


10-11 


1 o 


13-15 


\ 

\ 

V- — ^ 




yeara 


years 


years 


years 


years 


Whites (N) 


602 


3,411 


1,738 


532 


3,597 


V^614 


Prof., tac»i.*''* 


U 


4« 




2% 




30% 


Managerial . 


8 


11 


20 


2 


2 


4 


Cler1cal\ 


4 


7 


11 


38 


60 


43 


OO 1 C3 \ 


2 , 




9 


4 


7 


4 


Craftsmeny 


34 


31 


20 


3 


1 


0 


Operatives 


32 


26 


16 


17 


9 


3 


Pvt. H.H. Workers 


0 


0 


0 


6 


3 ^ 


2 


Service \ 


5 


6 


6 


24 


14 


. 13 


Fanners ana 














farm mgrsV 


3 


3 


2 


0 


' 0 


0 


Farm laborers 




- 










and foremen 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Laborers \ 


9 


6 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Armed forces \ 


0 


0 


d 


c 


c 


c .. 


\ 

Blacks (N) \ 


173 


394 


118 


149 


408 


163 


Prof., tech. 


n 


3% 


10% 


3% 


2% 


21% 


Managerial ; 


2 


5 


5 ' . 


1 


1 


2 


Clerical \ 


1 


6 


21 


. 22 


50 


54 


Sales \ 
Craftsmen 


1 


3 


5' 


1 


1 


2 


12 


20 


13 


0 


2 


0 


Operatives \ 


52 


44 


26 


24 


20 


9 


Pvt. H.H. workers 


0 


0 


0 


9 


d 


0 


Service 


8 


7 


9 


38 


20 


10 


Farmers and 














. farm mgrs. ' \ 
Farm laborers 


1 


' 0 


■ 1 


0 


0 


0 














and foremen 


6 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Laborers . 


16 


n 


8 


2 


1 


1 


Armed forces , 


, 0. 


0 


0- 


I c 


c 


■ c ' ■ 



^en and women not enrolled, but interviewed. j 
^Detail may not add to TOO percent because of rounding. 
^Categorj^ \was not included for women. | 

^4tesj5::than^p|Re)f:ce^^ , ' ,, . „;M 



gaining access to better jobs. Third , the "absence of much difference 
:, between high' school dropouts and graduates ambng^^^^^ is in sharp 

contrast with the substantial difference among blacks. ^ 

- The occupations held by women also vary by level of schooling. While 
only 2 percent of women with 10 or 11 years of school hold professional 
or technrca^ J is true of 29 percent of those with 13 to 15 years 

Of schooling. And while 57 percent of those with 10 ta 11 years hold 
blue-collar or service jobs, only 17 percent of those with 13 to 15 years 
held_ such jobs. Much of the variation reflects improved opportunities 
tor high school graduates over dropouts. The occupational distrib dons 
Qfemployed women by their level of schooling also reveal some interesting 
differences^ by race. Among both high school dropouts and high school 
graduates, blacks are'jnore likely than whites to hold blue-collar and . 
service jobs, and sre less likely than whites to hold clerical jobs; how- 
ever, this situation does not obtain among those with some college. 
Here, blacks are more likely than whites to hold clerical jobs. However, 
in every stratum, young black women are less likely than whites to be 
assigned to professional or managerial work. 

NLS dat*. reveal few differences by high school curriculum among the 
men in industry affiliation; Among the white men with 12 years of school- 
ing, vocational graduates are more likely than their general counterparts 
to- be employed by firms in agriculture and other industries (11 versus 
6 percent), in. manufacturing (42 versus 37 percent), and in transportation, 
communication, and public utilities (11 versus- 6 percent). . Among com- 
parable blacks, former vocational students are considerably more. likely 
to.be employed in manufacturing: 61 versus 42 percent of the generals. 
The distribution of employed young women by industry group is materially 
different than that of young men. Practically none of the women^ is em- 
ployed in extractive industries, construction, or manufacturing (except 
for a small proportion of white vocational graduates); Business and 
office graduates are somewhat more likely than their general peers to 
be in transportation, communications and public utilities, finance, in- 
surance, real estate, professional and related services (whites only), 
public administration (especially blacks) and "other services," but in 
no case is the difference more than six percentage points. 

Grasso and Shea also compared graduates on measures related to 
occupational assignment (Table 31). Usage of their, classification cf 
jobs according to preemployment requirements reveal s\only mild differences 
between the groups of graduates: male occupational graduates were 
somewhat more likely than general graduates to obtain jobs dubbecj "no 
special preemployment requirements," but this was not true among Vemaies. 
Usage of other ratings of the skill level of jobs (i.e. , the General 
Educational Development— and Specific; Vocational- Preparation—ratings 
taken originally from the' Dictionary of Occupational Titles ) also fails 
to reveal substantial differences. Usage of the. sex typicality of the 
occupatrans held by wcJmsn (i.e., percent of occupational incumbents who - 
are female) reveals that, on the whole, female high school-graduates are 
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TABLE 31 



' Preemployment Educational Requirements arid/ Opportunities 

^ "of pccupatfon of Current (or last) Job by High School Curriculum^ 
. (N in thousands) | | 



'Category 



Curri jcul urn * (most recent) 

Cqmmer- 
. ^|al (or 
Total oiis.. and 

(ar avgO Vocaticnal i}ffice) General 



Whites (N) ; 
> Ocr^upation requires 
" colleg€ti4+r ^ 
Other pr^employment 
training avai lable 
No $peci al reqjui rfiments 

Blacte (N) 
Occupation requires 

college 4+ 
Other preeniployment . 

training available 
Mo . speci al requi rements 



Whites (N) , 
Occupation requi reti 

college 4+ 
Other preempl oymeht 

training available : 
No speci aV requi renients 

Occupation 0- 59% female 
Occupation 60-7935 female 
Occupation 80-10035 jfemale 

Blacks vN) 
Occupation requires 

college 4+^ 
Other preanployment ^ «^ , 

training available ' 
No special requirements \\ 

Occupation 0- 59i f«nal(e 
Occupation 60-: 7935 female 
Occupatibn 80-J0035 f emale^ 



Men (1972) 



College 
prepar- 
atory 



3,441 


564 


4 1 w . ' 


2,085 


597 


15% 


■ in 


i 18% 


16% 


19% 


48 


49, 




48 


48 


37 


40 




36 


33 . 


394 


77 




251 


53 


' 635 . 


4% 




: 4% 


14% 




45 




49 • 


35 


48 


51 


b 


47 


3 - 






Women (1972) 






3,597 ' 


106 


1,180 


1,384 


854 




i:''^,ii5;; 


4% 


7%" 


M 




r-62,,; 


64 


62 


57 : 


32 


26 


32 


31 r 


35 


175; 


■ ■ 355;1-' 


13% . 


20% • 


19% 


23 


.181 


22 ' 


24 


22- 


60 


47 i 


65 ■ 


56 


59 


408 


J6i 


\ 98 


233 ' 


56 


■ 355 


, • b' 


3% 


'3% '.. 


0% 


' 60 




70 • 


61 ' 


'"44 


•„ 37 




28 


37 


56 


225; 




255; 


255; 


= 17% ' 


2^ 




° 20 


31 


, '21 


51 V 




55 


44 


■ / 62 
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^erji and; women not enrpY 1 ed i ri school ; res trji cted i n the case of women to 



, wagj& or; salary workers em^ t^^pe* 
Pericent not rjBpqrt^i. ba^^ sample cases 




. , ', ■ ',vi-,V',". 1'^ 



-^Jfe™^^ In sex-typed jobs. When this is compared 

/T Ji fov"^"'^— NLS high school students in 1968 
M able 32), comparison reveals that college preparatory graduate s Were 
K^inore-m^^^ 1972 than were the college' 

^i^preparatorT-itudenti t jobs in 1968. By contrast, 

women frtw the other curricula We^^^ less so. In any event, 

business and office gradu^ likely to hold traditional jobs 

than were generail graduates v^^-^^^^^ ' 

Economic 6utcciK^ i 

• 1-^ i^*^^ relatively little useful information on cur- 

F^'^^l^^'^l^iPOT^ been produced from the national 

work based upon the NLS. In the study 
^S?^«?n^P -v^^ performed for those employed 

W separatelyi^by. sex and 

^^^^^Iv^^explore factors associated with variation in hourly Vates of pay, 
' li^nuf I . wage and sa 1 ary earnings, and th-o measures conceived as proxies 
OTW"^-- or Bose socioeconomic index 

P^cupation held^ of full-year incumb- 

3^"??!^^ ^^P'.?^^^ include measures cf aptitude, socioeconomic 

• ori5ps, exteni: whether postrschool training, whether 

V ? v""?^^^ ^"^^^ » ^^is empl oyer and whether ful l:-time 

K vtemale pnly) , and ,w by a col lective bargaining 

agreement. Also, in the regressions for wo^en, a measure of the degree of 
^^^^l^ereotyplng: ^)f jher^ on is; occasional ly i ncl uded . 

BesuTts^ of^^t for meniiiidicate that participation in an 

/opupational high school makes for little difference <n 

- |p>^^l*eriir^ . -astjres, as compared^with^ completion of a general program. 
(Selected re3;^s«^ on coefficients are reproduced in Table 33.) Hn the 
^^i^;?:.? Instance of a statistically notable finding, it seems that the com- 
mercial program (denoted tOM> is associated with an advantage of almost 5 
points in^the Duncan index, as compared with the general track, but the 
absence of supporting findings from use of the other criterion measures 
suggest^ that tha jobs of cor/mercial graduates are not higher-paying than 
those of their general track peers. By way of contrast, participation in 
post-school training programs outside regular school (including training 
received in the mil itary denoted "TNG{IM)") is found to exert a positive 
effect upon the rate of pay and annual earnings of the recipient. It is 
also associated with higher-status and better-paying jobs (via the Duncan 
and typical earrv ICS ). 

Moreover, vva Grasso and Shea include the collective bargaining 
variable (CB) in the. hourly- rate-of -pay equation, its coefficienH: i> ^ 
$1.0rfcr white maUs and $.46 for black males, both large and statistically 
significant. The regFessiorLXiJefficients of CB are also significant for 
both races with 'respect to annual earnings: \>^It might be noted that in 
neither case does therinfclusion of. the CB variable affect the curricular 
results. . . i ^. 



TABLE 32 

Proportions of Women Desiring 
and Holding 
Sex- Stereotypic Jobs* 



Proportion of 1968 Proportion of 1972 
students desiring nonstudents with 
Curriculum a stereotypic job'' stereotypic job" 



Whites (avg.) .53% .60% 

Vocational 62 47 

Business, office 72 . 65 

College preparatory 42 59 

General 55 56 

Blacks (avg.) . 52%. 51% 

Vocational 40% c 

Business, qffice 61 55 

College priparafory 54 62 

General 50 44 



^Refers to type of work desired at age 35 for students in grades 10-12 
in^ 1968 artd to current job for graduates not enrolled in school in 3972- 

'^Sterotypic occupations are those in which at least 80 percent of 
incumbents are female, 

c 

Percent not -reported; based on less than 25 sample cases. 
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TABLE 33 = 

Selected Understandardized Regression Coefficients: 
Employed Male High School Graduates, 197r 



Explanatory variables'^ 





VOC 


COM 


CP 


WEXP 


MLSVC 


TNG(IM) 






Whites 










Hourly rate of pay 


.10 
(.16) 


-.28 
(.24) 


-.14 
(.16) 


.21** 
(.02) 


-.04 
(.12) 


.40** 
(.12) 


Annual earnings 


487 
(431) 


-.252 
(639) 


587 
(440) 


634** 
(67) 


.-188 
(332) 


588** 
(333) 


Duncan score 


-1.82 
(1.92) 


4.96 
(2.99) 


2.54 
(1.93) 


1.17** 
(.31) 


-r.96* 
-(1.43) 


7.01** 
(1.45) 


Typical earnings'' 


-140 
(330) 


434 
(514) 


65 
(333) 


148** 

(53) 


-227 
(246) 


346* 
(250) 



..Blacks 



Hourly rate of pay 


-.19 


d 




(.25) 




Annual earnings 


-376 


^ d 




(631) 




Duncan score a 


-1.15 


d 




■ (3.12) 




Typical earnings^- 


-324 


d 




(421) 





d 
d 

d 
d 



.10** 
(.04) 


.17 
(.12) 


.24* 
(.18) 


217** 

(108). 


385 
(556) 


417 
(484) 


-.69 
(.54) 


-.06 
(2.52) 


8.32** 
(2.34) 


8 

(73) 


63 
(340) 


831** 

(315) 



'p^en^hlfe.'""*""^ for^her^ables listed in the text. Standard errors in 



^■of^n i^??'??^ earnings in the respond^-^s^occupatton: i.e.. median 1969 earninq<i 
y^^^J^''^^ full-year workers in th^^vjyccupation.^^Sm^h^^ 197& decennial Census ^ 

^^"^ refer to vocational , commercial , and college>feparatorv 
i^S^T r^'P^^^^^fr, and regression coefficients represent thHtS+fference 

and the general curriculuS. WEXP is the numbS^ 
years^sinxre leaving school , except for years spent in the military service MLSVC. 
^'^' ^^^5:2*°^°"' ^!: '^]" aw post-school military service ^NGfiw) is 

Jh^t J SSnH :[«''lable denoting receipt of any post-school training, inclldiig 
that received In the military beyond basic training. y. "».iuumy 

I^Coeffficient not reported; inadequate sample cases. ' 
iSig'nlficant at .l(fTevel (1-tail.ed t-test except for curriculum variables). 



vSlSnlf leant at .OiS level. 
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The pattern of relationships is much the same with data for high 
school and college dropouts as it is for high school graduates. The 
occupational curricuTua regression coefficients are again nonsignificant 
Interestingly, post-schoo> training -is found to add as much or more to 
the earning power of high school dropouts as it does for graduates and 
men with 13 to 15 years of schooling. In order to test for "interaction 
effects of. curriculum with other" variables, Grasso and Shea also regres- 
sed hourly rate of pay on the explanatory variables, for each curriculum 
population separately. Among the results: scholastic aptitude makes a 
much greater contribution t? the pay of vocational than general (or, in 
fact, college preparatory,) high school graduates; years of work experience 
make little or no difference for black vocational graduates, and among 
whites Its coefficient is considerably smaller than for general or col- 
' lege preparatory ($.13 versus $.23 and $.30); and post-school training 
has a slightly greater effect on the hourly earnings of vocational than 
of former general students. The salience of the aptitude variable for 
vocational students may suggest that the development of basic skills for 
vocational students should be regarded as a». vjportant task. 

Finally, the implications of curriculum for the growth in earnii.gs 
over time were examined directly by relating curriculum to the actual 
change in pay from 1966 to 1971. Results suggest that, if anything, 
having been an occupational student reduced the growth of rate of pay 
over time. Compared with a former general student, VOC subtracts $.28 
from the five-year change in rate of pay (see Table 34). Once again, the 
data stem to point to lower pay in the long run for vocational graduates. 
Among whites (but not blacks), me^iSured mental ability correlates rather 
strongly with increase in rate of pay. A 10-point difference in SA means 
$.20 over the five-year period. Also, post-school training received be- 
tween 1967 and 1971 ( "TNG (IM) 67-71 ") is associated with large aains In 
wage rates: $.44 for whites, and $.61 for blacks, a very important find- 
ing, for it suggests that manpower and other training outside regular 
school have had beneficial effects on the earning power of young men. 

In contrast to the results for men, the evidence for women strongly 
indicates labor market benefits for vocational education in high school. 
Results for the business and off ice program show a $.27 advantage in 
hourly wage for whites, and $.26 for blacks (see Table 35). The impact 
on annual earnings is also great: $665 for whites, ^.nd $683 for blacks. 
Each coefficient is stati-tical ly significant. Results for the measures 
of typical earnings also indicate for white women (but not black) a posi- 
tive effect. Unfortunately, the number, of other women graduates -from 
other occupational curricula was too small tOc permit confider/c conclusions 
on the effects of their high school programs. ; 

As was true among the men, posc-school training seems to pay for 
the women, adding about $.10 per hour to rate of pay for both races 
(though the coefficient is nonsignificant for blacks). The longer-term 
consequence of training may be more substantial, since it is found to 
exert a positive effect upon the Bose occupational index for both races. 
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TABLE 34 



Change in Hourly Rate of Pay, 1966 to 1971; 
Regression Results for Men Not 
Enrolled in. 1966 or 1971* 



Explanatory Arithmetic Percentage 

variables change, 1966-71 change, 196^-71 

and i 

statistics Total Whites Blacks Total Whites Blacks 



SA 


.02** 
(.006) 


.02** 
(.009) 


-.02 
(.01) 


.7 

(3.5). 


.7 
(.4) 


-1.3 
(1.0) 


SEO 


.03 
(.05) 


.02 
(.06) 


.06 
(.10) 


2.6 
(2.6) 


1.8 
(2.9) 


8.5 
(8.4) 


VOC^^b 


-.28* 
(.21) 


-.22 
(.25) 


c 


-5.2 
(10.3) 


.5 

(11 9) 


-34.3 
(29.8) 




-.23 
(.33) 


c 


c 


-20.0 
(i6.9) 


-18.5 
(17.5) 


c 


h 

CP 


-.05 
(.24) 


-.02 
(.27) 


c 


-4.7 
(12.0) 


-4.4 
(.^.7) 


c 


SOUTHy^ 


-.67** 
(.18) 


-.69** 
(.21) 


-.27 
(.38) 


-25.4** 
(9.1) 


-29.2** 
(10.0) 


-19.8 
(30.9) 




.52** 
(.17) 


.63** 

.(.22) 


.41 
(.35) 


21.3* 
(8.9) 


23.8** 
(10.3) 


20.2 
(20.8) 


TNG(IM)gg 


-.03 
(.18) 


-.02 
(.20) 


c 


-8.3 
(9.0) 


-3.1 
(9.5) 


-48.3 
<36.7) 


TNG(IM)g7. 


.44** 

(.20) 


.44* 
(.24) 


.61* 
(.34) 


23.5* 
(10.1) 


15.6 
(11 2) 


63.6** 
(28.1) 




-.52** 
(.09) 


-.53** 
(.10) 


-.35 
(.22) 


-52.8 
(4.7) 


-49.5** 

(4.3) - 


-73.7** 
(17.8) 


Constant 

0 


.89 


.83 


3.27 


J10.7 


107.4 


248.9 


F 
N 

Mean (Y) . 
SD(Y) 


.13 
6.24** 

423 
1.72 
1.65 


.14 

5,06** 
331 
1.74 
:.70 


.18 
1.61 

. 78 
1.56 
1.30 


.26 
14.67** 

423 
82.5 
91.1 


.26 
11;53** 

-331 ^ 
80.0 
~ 86.3 


.34 
3.90** 
78 
98.8 
118;8 



Men employed for wages or salary both years whose highest year of school completed 
was 12 in both 1966 and 1971. Standard: errors in parentheses.^ 

Reference group; aenerai curriculum . '^'/ariable not included; inadequate sample cases 

Significant at .10 level (l-tailsd. t-teSt except for curricLium variables). 
** Signlticant at .05 level. ' 174 . 
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TABLE 35 



Selected Unstandardjzed Regression Coefficients: Employed 28 
female high school graduates, 1972a 



Dependent 

▼Ol IQUIC 


VOC 


B&O 


CP 


WEXP 


TNR 


TNG 






Whites 








Hourly rate of pay 


d 


.27^ 
(.08) 


.24** 

(.10) 


.10** 

(.02) 


.01*^ 

(.002) 


.10* 
(.07) 


Annual earnings 


d 


665** 

(181) 


225 
(219) 


222** 

(3HT 


25** 
(4) 


189 
(162) 


Bose score 


d 


3.34** 
(.84) 


-.03 
(.99) 


.40** 

(.17) 


.01 
(.02) ■ 


1.31** 
(.74) 


Typical earnings'^ 


d 


262*? 
(127) 


198 
(150) 


32 
(26) 


1 

(3) 


-81 

(112) 






Blacks 








Hourly rate of pay 


d 


-.26** 
(.12) 


d 


-.06** 

(.03) 


.02** 

(.003) 


.11 
(.11) 


Annual earnings 


d 


683* 
(365) 


d 


-54 
(81) 


54** 

(10) 


64 
(340) 


Bose score 


d 

( 


-.30 
1.90) 


d 


-.83** 
(.41) 


.04 

(.05) 


4.19** 
(1.73) 


Typical earnings'* 


d 


-182 
(216) 




(46) 


-5 

(6) 


-17 
(196) 


^Regressions control for other 
parentheses . 


"efiables 


listed 


in the text. 


Standard errors in 



Refers to typical earnings in t-r respondent's occupation; i.e., median 1969 
earnings of all female fullryear workers in the occupation, from the 1970 
decennial Census. . \, \ . 

C ■»-'■■ 

VOC, B&O, and refer to vocational, business and office, and college preparatory 
curriculum respectively. WEXP is the nunber of years since leaving school in 
which respondent worked at least 6 months. TNR is lenure with current employer. 
TNG is a dichotomou^ variable denoting receipt of ariy oost-school training. 

^Coefficient not reported; inadequate sample cases. 

♦Significant at .10 level (1-tailed t-test except for cCTiculum variables). , 
♦♦Significant at -05 level. 



Among the women, the addition of the collective bargaining (CB) 
variable added $.44 and $.11 in the hourly-wage equation for whites and 
blacks, respectively; these are smaller than were found for men. Un- 
fortunately, among the high scrRWK/ropouts and among those with some 
college, the numbers employed in 1972^ere too small to permit analysis 
of curricular differences among theaa "groups. This points to the im- 
portance of adequate sample size inM;he national surveys, for analysis 
of- subsets of respondents will invariably be desired. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the effects on wages and earnings 
of women holding stereotypical ly female jobs. Of the high school graduates, 
those from the business and office programs held such job$ and enjoyed ai 
clear advantage—in both hourly wage and annual earnings—over those from 
other high school programs. Indeed, the results from the wage.and earn- 
ings regression demonstrate that the impact of employment in sex-typed 
occupations is not a simple . or straightforward matter. 

As shown in Table 36, both wages and earnings are found to rise with 
the level of education, but the index of typicality of occupation Is also 
found to rise. For instance, the mean value of the index for those with 
10-11 years, 12 years, and 13-15 years of schooling is 69.3, 74.8, and 77.6, 
respectively. However, the relationship between wages (or earnings) and 
the index varies by level of schooling. This can be illustrated by tak- 
ing a literal interpretation of t:ie regression results to derive estimated 
effects of a change from a job in which 33 percent of all the incumbents 
are females to a "typically female" one (i.e., 66 percent are females). 
Among high school dropouts, this change would result in a loss of $.33 
per hour and $639 per year. Among high school graduates, the loss 5n 
hourly wage would be $.10 but there would be no significant difTer..i;ce in 
annual earnings. Among those with less than the baccalaureate degree, 
there would be no significant difference in hourly wage, bu^. a gain of 
$529 in annual earnings. Also, as shown in the table, the effects vary 
by race. These results suggest that those who criticize vocational pro- 
grams on thebasis of occupational sex-segregation would be wise to 
carefully reconsider the alternative occupations available now or in the 
future for the average young woman. 

Psychological Outcomes 

As indicated earlier, Echten.acht's (1975) LSEE analysis of youth at 
the end of their high school programs (i.e., high school seniors in the 
LSEF) uncovered the following differences between vocational and general 
high school seniors: as compared with general students* vocational stu- 
dents were less alienated f-^om school, had had less difficulty with 
school, and gave their schools and counseling higher ratings. They also 
felt that they had had more freedom in choosing their courses and ex- 
pressed less concern over their post-school jpb placement. Some of these 
results may be conceived d3 outcomes of programmatic variation. Likewise, 
the finding that VQcatiohal-^ registered higher self-esteem than 

did general students, especially among blacks, but lower "control of 
environment," especially among blacks, may be indicative of curricular' : 
effects. 



TABLE 36 



Effects of Employroent in Stereotypical ly Female Occupations on 
Hourly Rate of Pay and AnnuaJ Wage^-and Salary Earnings by Women 



Level of education 



■ ' . . ^ 10-11. 
Category © yrs. 


12 
yrs. 


13-15 
yrs. 


Whites , 
12 yrs. 


Blacks . 
12 yrs. 


Results from wage regression: 










Mean hourly wage $2,25 


$2.58 


$3.35 


$2.58 ■ 


$2.54 


Mean percent female*^ 69.3 


74.8 


77.6 


7S 2 




Simple correlation -.305 


-.049 


.009 


-.062 


.081 


^ Partial regression 

coefficient -.010 


t3p03 


+.002 


-.003 


.000 


(t-valua) (-2.94) 


' (2.04) 


^^(^ .-30). ^ 


(-2.05) 


(0.07) 


Regression N 80 


599 


17V 


474 


119 


Results. from earnings regret. ion: 










, Mean earnings-^ . $3,215 


$4,174 


$5,510 


$4,158 


$4,284 


Mean percent female*? 69.4 


74.5 


75.5 


75.0 


68.3 ^ ■ 


Sini|ile_correlation _ - . 263 


-.014 


.052 


-.021 


.063 


Partial regression 7 
qpefficient , ^^:i-19.2 


- 2.9 


75.9 


-3.5 


• 2.1 • 




(-0.99) 


(1.91) 


(-1.06) 


(0.33) 




. 558 


155 : 


445 


109 ^ 


'^fir^::£itimaie(i effects of change of occupation 
that^s- 330 one that is 66%:° 


frons one 






^v;,^^^^^:;;^^ wage - . 33 
'^il^ In annii^ seam i ngs:_:,: -639. . 


>.10 
. n , s . 


;i.s. 
+529. 


-.io 

n.s. 


n ..S-.^— -^-^j-r;^^- 



Refers to' hourly-rate of pay on primairy job held during 1972 NLS survey week. 

Wers M^^^^^ each respondent was assigned a value according 

to her 197^ occupation— namely, the proportion, of all workers in that occupation who 
are femalesi taken from 1370 Census data. ' 
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- 1^?^^ ending in the 1972 NLS 

■ • ....... 



However, since the first LSEE data collection occurred in the Spring 
of the senior year, it is hazardous to interpret these findings as out- 
comes of the high school program, because they also may be reflecting 
preexisting differences. Youth in Transition data on males from their 
sophomore through their senior years may be more suitable for analysis of 
psychological curricular effects, but there is. little available published 
work bearing on these topics. From personal communications with Terrence 
N. Davidson about Youth in Tp-insition data, it appears that a reason for 
male vocational graduates' high regard for their program is that they re- 
ceived much Information and counseling from their vocational teachers, 
more than did the other students from theirs. Vocational students had 
been given relatively little time with the regular school counselors, but 
those who had valued it highly. 

In the NLS base-year surveys, young people out of school were asked: 
"Considering all the experiences you have had in working or looking for 
jobs since leaving school, do you feel that not having more education has 
hurt you in any way?" In three out of four sex-race groups, high school 
graduates from an occupational program were less likely than their general 
curriculum counterparts to feel hurt (see Table 37).. Differences are es- 
pecially striking among white men:. 28 percent from occupational programs 
and 42 percent from general programs felt hurt. The comparable proportions 
for black women were 50 and 65 percent. The contrary pattern holds only 
for black men: 69 percent of those from an occupational program report 
being hurt, compared with 57 percent iFrom a general program of studies. 
The proportions for white women are. uniformly low, and vary little by 
curriculum. Four out of five male graduates who felt hurt offered as a ' 
reason not being able to get as good a job as they would like, but dif- 
_ fer^nces by race or curriculum in the reported reasons were mi 

Testifying, perhaps^ to the value society places on education— in 
.^rhetorical terms, at. Ifiast— an overwhelming majority of youth would like 

to ha% mor&-e^^^^ training.^ More than seven of every ten respond^ 

^ejits^Jn each" sex- race category f^^^ affirmatively to a question: "If 

yon cbOl^. woul d you like to get^^m or trai ni rig?" Across the 

lt>®fc|iv blacks were more likely than whites to say "yes," and white women ' 

were least :^flce=l^]^^ However, curricular differences are very 

r do participate in postsecondary education 

-and itralning, the type^^ programs pursued are likely to differ, as shown 

ffearlieMn ::thi;^ with the post-high school 

activity doesTno#ap pea by curriculum, according to data f rom _ 

the tSEE^(ere(BC_h._et al . , 1977,;p, 3,61 J those-who work, the evidence 

- w^l^S|orif^h^^ thei r curriculum. 

; D for both men and women indicate 

that occupational graduates were more satisfied than were general grad- 
-uates with their jobs, but the differences were far smaller in the f ol low- 
flip surveys in the early 1970' s (than in the ^^^^^^ survey in 1966). By 



TABLE 37 



Perceived Adequacy of°Educutiona and Attitude 
Toward HifJh School tkperience by 
Men and Woaien Mot Enrolled 
Who Had Completed 
Exactly 12 years 
of School 



Item and 
curriculum 



Men (1966) 
Whrti Black 



Women (1968) 
WFiTti Black 



Percent who feel not having more 
education has hurt : a 

Vpc. and com. (or bus. & off.) 
General 

College preparatory 



28% 

42 

50 



69% 

57 

70 



30% 

34 

38 



50% 

65 

61 



Percent who desire more 

education or training: 

Voc. and com. (or bus. & off.) 
General 

College preparatory 



85 
85 
89 



97 
91 
100 



69 

71 
79 



93 
90 
97 



Percent who disliked high school 
experience:* ^ 



Voc. and xom. ,^r bus. & off.) 11 
General ' 7 

College HJreparatory 11 



0 
3 
0 



5 

10 
8 



2 
4 
7 



See text for precise wording of each question. 
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then, the overall level of satisfaction had fallen, notwithstanding the 
fact that the cohorts were older and had had more work experience. LSEE 
data for 1972 show minor differejices by curriculum (Creech et al., 1977, 
p.. 3. 84) in joD sa^tisfactlon measured in October 1972 (i.e., at the six- 
month post-graduation follow-up survey). 

Young men in the NLS were asked in 1971 whether they felt they had 
progressed in their work since .1969. The higher the respondent's level 
of education, the larger the proportion who report they have "progressed" 
in their work and the smaller the fraction who perceive themselve- as 
having 'moved backward." The ratio of the two responses exceeds 50:1 
for whites, at each attainment level. Among young black men, however, 
the ratio exceeds 5:1 only for general program graduates, and is below 
3:1 for high school dropouts. Fewer blacks than whites report progress; 
more say they moved backward. Among whites, vocational graduates perceive 
greater progress in their work than those from the general curriculum, 
but the differences are relatively small. 

A&various interviews, NLS respondents were asked: "So far as your 
overalr financial position is concerned, would you say you are better 
off, about the same, or worse off now than you were at this time last 
year?" Even as the economy entered a recession, most young men and women 
felt better off in 1971 than 1970. A small number of male graduates 
(14 percent of the white and 11 percent of the black) felt worse off. 
Differences by curriculum, controlling for highest year of school com- 
pleted, are again mTnq^ ' ^ v 

In 1966, when they wer^^. 14 to ^4 years of ags, very few young men 
in the NLS out of schopJf;?*/&re already in the occupational category in 
which they aspired tb^grk/it age 30: 28 percent of the whites with 10 
to 15 years of educat Jeh and ; 1 1 percent of the blacks. Black meri with 
12 to 15 years of schdolingjuere about 20 percentage points more likely 
.than white to be in an ^occupation dif -^nt from the one they would like 
to have (91 and ?t percent). Among t color groups, the more educa- 
tion a person hasv^'r^hg-jnorni^ely he is to rate his chances of obtaining 
his goal as "excelTer^t" and the less likely to rate them "fair" or "poor." 
On the whole) Ma'cks'at ^ch attainment level feel their chances are 
les,sj[ood th^q whitfes. Black graduates from an occupational program are 
the mostT'-Btesimistic, while blacks from a college preparatory program are 
among. the mo^frfOp^mistic. Among white graduates, curriculum background 
is essentially unrelated tt/eit'her (1) being in the occupation to which 
one asptr^fs-or (?)^,i;rating~^e .av(|cage chances of attaining one's goal. 

Sunmary ' 

Th4^5'^eview directs attention to research on vocational education 
that is' based upon the several national longitudinal surveys of youth: , 
Project Talent, Youth in Transition, the National Longitudinal Surveys 
(of Labor Market Experience; NLS) and the Longitudinal Study of Educa- 
tion Effects. (LSEE; also known as the National Longitudinal Study of the 



High Scho*?l Class of 1972). More work has been completed with the WLS 
than with the other data, which remain relatively unexplored with respect 
to issues on vocational education. Nonetheless, there is a substantial 
body of ^TiVail able evidence in the aggregate. 

- The^revi w bc^gan with a discussion of methodological, issues in the 
classificatfcsT; oFstudentST ia .the identification of vocational education 
students, and in the necessity to analyze the experiences j)f male and fe- 
male vocational students separately. Then, the review focuTed^on evidence, 
concerning the characteristics of students in the several major high school 
curricula. Among males . Talent and transition data seem to show r^.^: 
vocational and general students 'differ markedly with respect to family 
background and scholastic aptitude, but NLS and LSEE data do nq,t show these 
great differences. However, the same was not true among females ; the vo- 
cational students are enrolled predominantly in (white-collar) business 
and office programs, and Talent, the NLS,. and LSEE all agree that there 
are mild differences in background and ability between vocational Students 
and their piBers. 

Evidence suggests that occupational students do not like high school 
as much as other students, but that both occupational and other students : 
tend to like very much the vocational courses that they have taken, and 
that the vocational students like their vocational programs. Enrollment 
in an occupational high school program is associated on average with rela- 
tively low educational goals, (especially among white female business and 
office students), but there are exceptions; for instance, nearly half of 
the black male occupational students in tRevT966 NLS survey desired to 
attain four or more years pf college. ^ 

■ ■ \ : ' " ' ' T ■ 

The occupational goals of high school students follow seemingly 
logical patterns: male vocational graduates are especially likely to de- 
sire to work in the crafts, female business and office students in clerical 
and secretarial jobs, etc. College preparatory^- students are aiming for 
professional and technical jobs. The goals of the students from the 
gbneral program— some' of whom are desiring college and others are note-- 
lie between the occupational students' goals and the college preparatory 
students' goals. Interestingly, data from the NLS do not indicate a 
stronger intent to work (at age 35) among female Vocational students than 
among female general track students. However, female business and office 
students are particularly likely to deis re job's that are sex-typed and 
that typically pay less per year than the jobs desired by their general 
track peers. It may be said that occupational students desire jobs re- 
quiring special skills, but so do their peers. , 

NLS data on tests of the occupational information possessed by youth 
show that male occupational students know less than their general track 
peers about a variety of occupations; however, the reverse is true amonn 
the young women. There is little evidence as to Wh^ the vocational stu- 
dents have enrolled during high. school in such programs; i.e., tne extent 
to which "curricular choice" was volitional, was based on adequate infor- 
mation about the various alternatives, and so on. 



With respect to the outcomes of vocational education programs, the 
review points to a problem in the national surveys' data: there is very 
limited information on the duration or extent of the "program," and cur-' 
riculum transfers during high school are difficuU to identify. - With' 
respect to educational outcomes, the evidence is not clear oh the net ef- 
fects of vocational high school programs in the area of basic skills.- 
There may be both (1) positive effects, such that vocational students- arc 
motivated to greater academic achievement because they perceive the real- 
world applicability of academic subjects, and (2) negative effects re- 
sulting from less time being spent in school subjects that foster the 
development of basic skills. However, vocational -technical and cooperative 
prcvvams may not have the same effects at the postsecondary level. There 
is Ifitle available documentation about preexisting differences betwe.en 
the vocational student and his peers at each school level. . 

The evidence on the effects of vocational programs on stemming high 
school dropout rate? is mixed: results based on cross-sectional analysis 
conflict with those from longitudinal analysis on whether vocational pro- 
grams help males achieve their Irigh school diplomas. However, for females, 
results suggest that occupational Ci-e., business and office) programs do 
enhance, completion of high school. With respect to the effects of voca- 
tional programs on high school graduates' attainment of postsecondary edu- 
cation and training, vocational, high school programs appear to have net 
negative impaction attainment of formal schooling. Moreover, results froiii 
path analysis of the educational attainment process suggest that vocational 
programs' net negative effects persist even after controlling for education- 
al aspirations. It also seems that continued enrollment in a vocational 
pre.,'- ,n, has an independent negative impact on aspirations . Specifically. 
amo.-d the black vocational students who held high educational goals, attain- 
ment is depressed owing to their enrollment in vocational programs du t ;g 
high school. 

Nevertheless, after "^compl^tlon of regular school, vocational grad- 
uates receive training of vari6us kinds (especially company training). 
Graduates of the general track ;se;em to attain more formal school or 
post-school institutional training (e.g,, from business colleges or techy 
nical institutes). Among Womerj, it is interesting to note that those who 
had had some typing or shorthand in high school were relatively more 
likely/ than th^ir peers to repdrt additional clerical or secretaHal train- 
ing after high school graduation (i.e., of those who did not go to college). 

From all of these findings it is reasonable to conceive* of secondary- 
level vocatipnal programs as alternatives to the traditional academic" 
programs, and of all the curriclula as serving both vocational arid p re- 
vocational purposes. Postseccjndary education and training programs of 
.'.various kinds and the availability of employer-sponsored training consti- 
tute, in the aggregate, a wide array of opportunities for developing and 
.pursuing career interests. Thej vast majority of NLS respondents out of 
school expressed a desire to obtain additional education or training, and . 
this did not vary bv high schpojl curriculum. 
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With respect to the labor market effects of the various high'school 
curricul^, attention was focused on differences between former occupation- 
al students and former general students. Findings relating to unemployment 
experience were mixed, in the sense that the use of alternative measures 
yields conflicting evidence- Significantly, it appears that the single 
mpst/important factcir relating to^variation in unemployment among young 
ifiomers during the period studied was the state of the U.S. economy,. 

With respect to occupatiens held by high school graduates who did 
45^t go to college, the occupational distribution^ for each curriculum are 
found to ftverlap one another to a great extent- This is illustrated with 
^ ,^ate for young whites- Among males , 67 percent of former vocational stu- 
y dents held crafts and operative jobs, , but so jdid 59 percent of former / 
/ general students-. Also, while 29 percentV |former commercial students, 
hehi white-collar job^, so did 25 percent of [former general students- 
Aftton9 fenales 74 percent of former business and cffice graduates worked 
in clerical and secretarial positions, but sol did 52 percent of their 
general program peers- Among both males and females, both blacks and 
\ whites, less-than-baccal aureate postsecondary education and training is^ 

associated directly mih the likelihood of holding professional and 
^ Yechnic!il jobs- Tn eviry level of education, blacks held lower-level 
Jpbs than whites, and females were far more likely than males to hold 
clerical jobs, \j 

With respect to wages and earnings, findings (based largely on the ^ 
' HIS) differed by sex- Among males » enrollment in an occupational program 
during high schooTwas on average, unrelated to rate of pay and to annual 
earnings- (It shouTd be noted, however, that analysis bv specialty area, 
SMch as welding and autorftobile repair, was not possible.) Indeed, some 
evidence suggests that vocational graduates enjoyed slowe?^ rates of growth 
In wages over time than did general graduates- Among the females, business 
and office graduates were fouml to enjoy higher rates of pay and annual 
earnings than were general graduates- 

Postsecondary training appeared to produce benefits in wages and 
eaiviings for high school graduates of either sex (and, significantly, for 
high school dropouts, too)- Similarly, working in jobs covered by col- 
lective bargaining agreements had its advantages in terms of wages, . 
X especially for Rpen- 

0 For woipen, it was found that over half the graduates not going to . 
college worked in sex-typed jobs, in every curriculum group, but interest- 
ingly this did not necessarily mean lower wages- Business and office, 
graduates were especially likely to do so, but they enjoyed a wage advan- 
tage over their peers- i^mong women with some years of college (but »l^ss^ 
than a baccalaureate degree)^ thuse wh(j >tfQrked in. "female jobr^^n joyed • ; 
an advantage dver th The results suggest that, during t^^^ 

pferiod studied; women working in ho!i-sex^typed!,yobs^ were not Jiecei^saril^^ya^ 
better off than the other young women. The eff(F?cts of hold^hgHa trNadr; 
"tional job variedo by; level pf^schooTing arid by race, permi tiding no si itipT^^^^^^ 
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conclusion to be drawn. 
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III. ISSUES IN PROGRAM EVALUATION 



A major requirement of the. 1976 Amendments is that the states and the 
Federal government are to conduct evaluations of vocational education pro- 
grams designed to impart entry-level skills. ' To NIE has gone the task of 
studying the means of assessing quality and effectiveness. The next three 
papers discuss the implications of such a mandate. In one of the unpub- 
lished preplanning papers on evaluation, "Toward Quality Vocational 
Education Programs," Alan Sheppard, Associate Professor of Education, 
Virginia Polytechnical Institute, gives some thought to what "quality" and 
effectiveness mean in this context: 

<? 

Concern about the quality of programs in education transcends 
vocational education and the field of professional education. 
The concept of "quality" is an illusive and ill-defined con- 
cept. 

Considerations of quality involve considerations about an end 
product or resulting set of conditions, a set of specified 
characteristics, or standards upon which judgements can be based, 
la some cases, the matter of quality is a relatively simple one. 
However, in vocational education we have no widely agreed upon 
specifications and we have no clearly defined uniform standards. 

It appears frequently that the widespread differences of view 
about quality in vocational education programs are differences 
about the process used to measure and/or document such quality. 

Although the specificity and the exactness of intent are common problems 
to evaluations in general, what Sheppard is saying has particular appli- 
cation to the field of vocational education. The decentralized character- 
istics of the vocational education enterprise intensify the complexity of 
these issues. The" authors in this section explore ti e implications of 
this problem. 

W. Norton Grubb examines the assumptions of vocational education, 
which he describes as vocationalism. His paper, "The Phoenix of Vocation- 
al Education: Implications for Evaluation," aiggues that throughout the 
history of the vocational education movement these same assumptions appear 
in varying dress. He thus stresses the need for looking at vocational 
education in historical perspective: 

Rather than evaluating vocational education according to any 
number of conceivable goals which might be set for it, a 
historical perspective provides a way of concentrating on a 
• few salient aspects of vocational education, those which can 

continue to emerge whenever vocationalism has been promoted. 

Grubb's argument is that quality and effectiveness have valences that are 
not without political consequences. 
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By contrast, Thomas M. Bogetich and Norma Phillips Lammers, in their 
paper The Effects of National Policy on Vocational Education Evaluation," 
look at the effects of national policy on vocational education evaluation. 
They cite current problems as they appear from their perspective in the 
administration of the legislation at the state and local levels and conclude 
with a list of proposed solutions to the problems that they anticipate will 
arise from the new requirements of the 1976 legislation. 

This section ends with a discussion by John Walsh entitled "Vocational 
Education: Education or Short-Run Training Program," in which he makes 
the distinction between vocational education as a fonri of education and ' 
vocational education as part of a manpower or human resources delivery sys- 
tem,. Confusion over these two purposes, he feels, adds to the controversy 
that surrounds vocational education evaluation. Walsh also directs atten- 
tion to the degree to which federally funded vocational education is one 
of several different human resource public policies. 
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THE PHOENIX OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: " .• 
IMPLICATIONS FOR EVALUATION . 

W. Norton Grubb < . 

Vocational education continues to be popular despite persistent 
criticism and uncertainty about its value. Again and again it has 
been attacked for failing to fulfill the goals which have been set for 
it* Yet every period of intense criticism has been an occasion for., 
the renewal of vocational educatton, for a reassertion of its funda- 
mental validity, and for a statement of confidence in its future. The 
1970's are no exception. Despite distinctly mixed evidence on the value 
of vocational education and continued fears that it leads to class, 
racial, and sexual segregation, such doubts have stimulated further 
efforts to correct the flaws in vocational education and to develop new 
approaches like career education rather than a dismissal of vocational 
education as "inherently flawed. Like the legendary phoenix, at every 
occasion vocational education rises from the ashes of its former self. 

One cynical explanation for this phenomenon iis that the vocational 
education establishment, particularly educators and researchers, is by 
now too powi^rful to be eliminated easily. But the historical persis- 
tence of vocational education and the support which v^irious forins of 
vocational education have received from outside the educational est&- 
blisfraient indicate that there is more than self-interest at work. 
Indeed, vocational education has been most insistently promoted during 
periods of stress and transition— the Progressive Era, the 1930's, the 
1960's and the 1970's. Vocational education has-been promised to be 
capable of solving economic problems like those of 'productivity and 
unemployment, educational problems like those of the legitimacy and 
purpose of schooling, and social problems like^ the integration of- 
minority groups into the mainstream of society. Specifically, it has 
. affirmed a particular—and^ political ly.cbarged--image of worlc <and the 
relationship between schooling and work. These are more fundamental 
reasons for the persistence of vocational education, reasons whose exam- 
ination facilitates a deeper understanding of the role vocational* : 
education has served-. . ^ ; 

The core^s^ymptions of vora±ional education, which I will describe 
as vocati^naTism, have emerged in|slightly different forms during the 
* past ijundred years, from the manual -traininc( moverfient of the 1880's to 
.the-^reer-education movement of the 197p,*s. Some cqmrnentators have 
^osen ito emphasize the differences in'^thlSaribus folrms -vocational ism '. 
•has ttfken, but from a historiqal petrspectiye the similarities are what 
stajnd out. Y- ' ' 
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I contend that the similarities, bothVin the goals promoted for 
woMtionalism ^nd in the criticisms r*aised against, it, are more important 
tim the particularities of any one piece' of legislation\or;<the idio- 
syncracies of any one spokesperson, since these siftiilarities;^ 
the most basic political appeal of vocational edudatM, as )di the most 
; persistent (but politically less powerful) critix:is^^sV, 

Rather than evaluating vocational education acc#dT% number 
of conceivable goals which might be set for it,^a hi^tb^ical^ p 
provides a way of concentrating on a few sal ient;aspects>of\ vocational!)^: . 
education, those which have continued to emerge whenever vocational iMr"* 
has been promoted. I will initially summarize in brief the history 
vocational education, in order to establish the similarities in purpoVe' 
' tic isms over the past hundred, years. With those similarities 

in hand, the implications for evaluation criteria will be straight- 
forward. I will then develop (in aVprelimi nary way) some question?, 
which have been historically persistent yet never answered, about the 
skills required in work and those effectively taught in school settings. \ 
Finally, I will return to the issue of why vocational education has 
beisn so consistently proposed as a solution to a variety of problems, 
as :a way of indicating once again the political consequences of voca- 
tional ism. . 

Historical /gackqroufid of Vocational Education . r 

The vocational .education movement of th^e Progressive Era had the 
appearance of a new Vel iglon:; a wide; variety^ of individuals— businessmen, ■ 
educators, social-.reformers^rand finally uniion leaders--isupported it, all x 
for somewhat different reasons. 'V'ocational education 'Was the panacea : - 
■of the moment. Businessmen, extraordinarily active in the movement, v 
supported it because vocational training promised to increase the supply ^ 
of skilled Workers and end skill bottlenecks (situations where some are 
iUriemployed while there are openings :n occupations requiring different 
skiilsjvand to instill the kipds of attitudes toward work that they 
found appropriate, particularly (they hoped) antiunion sentiments. For 
educators, vocational education provided a way of reestablishing the 
legitimacy and purpose of schobling, which had come under attack for its 
irrelevance and ineffectiveness. Vocational education would m&ke schooling 
more -relevant to adult life, thus more interesting and meaningful to 
students; the serious dropout problem would be solved and thi?. efficiency 
of the schools assured. Vocational education also could provide for the 
influ)^ of lower-class and immigrant students into the high school ; 
.vocational courses would provide training better suited to their back- \ 
grounds and to their "evident and probable destinies" than would the 
regular academic program. Social reformers, like settlement-house and 
charity workers, joined educators in their enthusiasm for the social 
consequences of vocational education. It would reestablish the moral 
componentof public schooling, provide training and thus employnjent for 
the immigrants and-Southern blacks who were crowding the cities,' and 



reduce poverty, shiftlessness, and causes of moral decay. By preparing 
pupils for employment, it would eliminate the "wasted years" syndrome, 
the period between age fourteen (the usual limit of compulsory atten- 
dance) and age sixteen (the age at which jobs were generally available), 
and thereby reduce the problems of truancy, delinquency, and crime. 

In the flush of enthusiasm, dissent against vocational education 
went almost unnoticed, partly because the dissenters were not very 
powerful politically and partly because the conflicts were local rather 
than national in scope. The most intense conflicts involved capital 
and labor and who wouW control vocational education. Organized labor 
feared most of all the possibility of extreme specialization in voca- 
tional courses. In seeking public rather than private sponsorship and 
the participation of labor in all decisions, union leaders hoped to 
avoid training for specific jobs which might then become obsolete and 
to prevent the inte^rests of the business community in more (and thus 
cheaper) skilled labor from dominating the interests, of workers in 
training which would reap benefits for them. At the national- level, 
organized labor joined the vocational education movement rather than be 
left completely out, of power, but the suspicion that vocational edu- 
cation was simply a way of providing a second-class education in the 
interests of class stratification persisted, and conflicts at the local 
level were sometimes protracted and bitter. 

The depression of the 1930*s focused attention on vocational, 
education as a solution to, unemployment. Various New Deal programs—the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and 
the Works Progress Administration— offered nonschool vocational training. 
The George-El Izey Act (1934) and the George-Dean Act (1936) increased 
federal fund in<i and extended the umbrella of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 ,to distributive education. But the passage of the George-Dean Act 
was accompanied by such controversy as to cause the formation of a 
national committ^ee to review vocational education. The report of that 
committee, the Russell report, had almost nothing good to say' about 
vocational education. By promoting an overly narrow concept of voca- 
tional education and by creating a dual educational system, , the Smith- 
Hughes Act and its successors were found "gfuilty of having trained 
students In ways that were too specific and that denied them flexibility 
in. employment and of having created a "caste system" in the schools in 
which class and curriculum were related. And dSspite the narrowness of 
training, there was substantial evidence that trade and industrial 
training has no economic payoff, with training generally failing to^ 
correspond to available jobs. Despite this list of indictments, the 
Russell report went on to reaffirm the principles of vocational ism, 
though it recommended that vocational^ education be made more general 
and flexible. The report itself had little impact, as vocational edu- 
cation was caught up in specific-skill training for World War II pro- 
duction. But'^it was significant as an indication of the failings of 
vocational education in its first two decades apd for setting a pattern 
that later/reports followed. 
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existing vocatiohal programs. Life Adjustment held that the schools 
could correct this deplorable situation by redi recti no all %rSnnfnn ' 

lire ana ot the status quo in American society. 

Vocational education emerged again in the 1960's With hiah 
unemployment rates among unskilled Workers and the specter of tiJhno 

o^Je^ e^JoT ?Cf'.duT;''"* Kennedy appointeS'a'K^tfon'arco*^ on 
rnnlf^if! vocational education. As had the Russell report, the new 
i?r art nf Criticized vocational education for i?s narrowSIss 

III ke^he°RTs'el '?on J; ^"^f^itivity to labor JrkeT^ondition^ 
ouu uniiKB ine Kussell report, it went on to affirm the value nf unra 
t onal education,- particularly in addressing ?he pTobllms of tech^S'o" 

m non-t" Is' nT?"* '"'i*^' ""^^"^ educational and^conom?c probSs o^ 
minorities and in resolving the institutional problems of drooouts and 

Act as"a S^fhfSf most vocational educators view the 1963 

MCt as a major shift in vocational education Dolicv if evidpntlv f^n^n 
to make much impact on vocational practices '^fn ^968 thfAdv^sJ^y 

o?ThriS63 A°Jt^°"J^'°"'' """'^'^^ ^^P°^*«d t^^^t two major objectives 
of the 1963 Act, making vocational training more general and targeting 

s"es ed' ?n TCV.lr' ""'t^' and large been ignored. The iS 
illllt 2?^^ report were almost identical to those emphasized 

in 1963-the problems Which technological advancement caused in the form 

cat"o7?i°^r;e fCo ""'h^'^'P^^^^"*, failurrof"ocational edu-' ' 
As Spened unemployed, again, primarily minorities.^ 

nL lea^sTatio? fqJf w report, these criticisms took the form of 
S^rp !n^?n ^^ ^ ^ Vocational Education Amendments, designed 
S?mpnt .1^^ vocational education more flexible and to provide 
commitment to the problems of the disadvantaged. h "viue 

The cycle of criticism and reform in vocational education has been 
repeated once more in the 1970 's. Among other criticisms of poor 
administration and lack of responsiveness, a 1974 review by the Comptroller 
General repeated the familiar judgement that vocational education programs 
persisted in training individuals for nonexistent jobs and thus failed to 
address changing manpower requirements, and that, despite the ]963 Act - 
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and 1968 Amendments, disadvantaged and handlxap^ed students had not 
been given appropriate attention. 6 With the development since 1968 
of a more extensive literature evaluating vocational education, the 
doubts about its effectiveness in preparing students for jobs have been 
increasingly well documented. But the Comptroller General's report, 
like its predecessors, stressed that vocational education should be 
revised, revitalized, and extended. 

The 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 made 
new efforts to extend vocational education, expanding eligibility to 
include those seeking retraining in addition to the high school and 
junior college students normally the targets of vocational courses. 
To earlier fears that vocational education had neglected minorities 
were added the charges that it also had perpetuated sexual stereotypes 
and sex-based stratification and that it had neglected the special 
problems of bilingual pupils. In response, a special effort was given 
/in the 1976 Amendments to eliminate sex stereotyping in vocational 
education and to provide for bilingual vocational training. In-order 
to address once more the charge that vocational programs provided train- 
ing for nonexistent jobs, the Amendments also specified in greater 
detail requirements for evaluations. 

In and around the developments within vocational education itself 
during the ,1960's^and i970's has come a new form of vocational ism: 
carreer education. In many ways, career education has also seemed like 
a criticism and rejuvenation of vocational education, attacking the 
schools for their continued irrelevance and urging them to measure every 
effort against the canon of usefulness. Self-consciously subsuming 
vocational education within it, career education at its most grandiose 
tickles every kind of economic, educational , and social ill mentioned 
in the past two decades. Yet the claims are still familiar from 
vocational education, andlrmost of them date back to the Progressive 
Era and before. The insistence that career education can solve the 
"mismatch of workers and jobs" and thereby 'reduce unemployment and 
employment bottleneckis , that it can motivate workers by giving them 
a better. Understanding of their jobs, and that it can upgrade the status 
of manual labor which requires lower levels of schooling is familiar 
from various stages of the vocational education movement. The claims 
that career education can solve some of the pressing problems of 
education— •ine>uding the setise of the irrelevance of schooling, the 
persistent problem of dropouts and "undereducated" youth, and the new 
problem of "overeducaf^ed" youth—are familiar from previous generations 
of edufcators who have espoused vocational education. And the advocacy 
of career education, or some program which -integrates school and work, 
by a variety of groups worried about the "youth problems" of alienation, 
from school, poor mental health, iind increasing rates of juvenile delin- 
quency rpcalls the promise that vocational education could eliminate the 
"wasted years" syndrome and ease the transition from adolescence to 
adulthood .••^^ . 
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tional education, the arguments that proved politically persuasive 

have dlSDlaved a rpmartahlo cim-r '=i«^4.r . -^ Hcrauabive, 




ional 

define'd%'kVlll' ^r;,^n^'n^ '^-'n vocati ona I , educati OH from narrowly 
mw?j^ ?° general training and to a concern with 

nl??[ ^u'^ ^"^^ "educationally disadvantaqed;" in fact 

no^n?!; °^ ^"^^ A concern that vocatiral pJSgrams 

g?ess' ve' l?a"'ard'id*.^"* ^^^^^^ existed i^n th^ p'ro- 

iiS^iarantr.nH Ki,^? a. desire to have such programs serve to integrate 
mmigrants and black r^igrants into the existing school systems and then 

eJselS' sXlc??ic sk? ''''''''''' them And con- 

thin i'nrJrJ I II *"^"l"9.has been diminished more in rhetoric 

i5cati-o"na7e5;cltion aUesT*"""^ ''''''' *° '^'''^^ ^-P^ °f 

rn„^.'-^°-!-"™^ri2e the historical record, there are four historical 
Spn ^H*'" ;"u*f? ^^"'^^ of claims that, with minor JariI??oSs have 

»a,^L^^ J- ,'•''6 'f'U s. What such integration means, however has 
varied depending on one's vantage. Historically, lower-class mi noHt J 
and immigrant children have been viewed as d'iffe^enrij their 'caoaHH^ 

to flZt (t'^''^" ^" ''''' '' occupations t ey So Id' e' f k ly 
to follow (their "evident and probable destinies") diffpront fl^L iwl 

?Sp-n..hr ^'■'^,^l^-^l^«".f^''ildren^who had 5om^•nIt d t oT 
the public schools until the Progressive Era. Thus vocational cours Is 
rZ'Jfl'!'^ of including, these "differen?" ch^dren w?JS n tSe pub ic 
"cfasles ?hr;n">-"^"^ ' distinction between the "masses" and tRe 
c?ea1ed a duIl .S""^"^ criticism that vocational education has 
fi-cat?on ^,1 ^ systetn reflects the fear of this kind of strati- 

IxisJeS made p.n????^^'* J;^^fSo"\"""P* integration has always 
existed, made explicit in the 1SBB3 Act. Under the assumotion that 

vocational education does confersome advantages (at teast JelaSive to 

DoliHoi'nf'^""*^'?:^'^'^^' ^ to enhi,ce the eco om* *° 

position of minorites, . women, and others who have suffered discrimi- 
nation jn schools amt in the labor market. But e^hasiz'ng vocaJ Snal 
education for those termed disadvantagei is evidently doiS^le-eSgeJ f 
aS I^n;''-'" ^'^J' ^ P°'^*^"^ return to vocational education, then such 
an emphasis may bajustifiable; but if the return is nonexistent Sr eJen 

s??at ??cat on" T'^'"'^' -^^^^^"^^ ^'^""t^^" amounts jra San^s-n 0?" 
stratification, keeping minorities and lower-class youth out of thp 

aSIa'tag^: ''''''''' colleg^bound track, where'?here°?s any Jeal 



A second historical claim that continues to be made for vocational 
education is that it can help solve certain economic problems. In 
particular, the problems most urgent since the 1930' s have been 
related to unemployment and underemployment, including the Depression, 
the presumed technological unemployment of the 1960's, the high rates 
of unemployment of the 1970's, and the special matter of youth unem- 
ployment. Even during the Progressive. Era, the focus oh the unemployment 
rates of the unskilled was as important a concern as the desire of 
employers for more highly skilled labor. Thus, the claim. that voca- 
tional education can "match workers to jobs" has promised to relieve . 
employment bottlenecks ahd, particularly in career education, to 
improve the efficiency of the labor market by improving the quality 
of the information which prospective workers have. 

Third, vocational education has consistently been promoted to 
resolve some of the problems internr^l to schools, especially to deny 
the criticism that schools have somehow become irrelevant or useless. 
The way in which vocational education could establish the legitimacy 
of the schools has. not always been clear, but most concretely educators 
have always hoped that vocational education would reduce the most 
palpable indications- of the-iirrelevc\nce of schooling— high dropout 
rates and evidence of student boredoin and alienation. The career-edu- 
cation movement has added the further goal of reducing "overeducation" 
(high rates of 'college attendance despite evidence of a declining rate 
of return from college). 

Finally, vocational education has been consistently, advocated for 
its presumed ability to deal with social problems. The social .patholo'gie 
which have been mentioned in the claims for vocational ism vary tremen- 
dously, from crime to poverty, from the disintegration of American 
society to the decay, of the cities. But the most common focus of those 
promoting a, closer connection between school and work .has been the com- 
plex of- problems, now thought of -as the "youth problem" (earlier, the 
"wasted years syndrome"), i.e.,\the difficult period of transition 
between school and adolescence to work. and adult responsibilities along 
with the range of- social pathologies associated with this period, like 
juvenile delinquency, teenage pregnancy, poor mental health among 
adolescents, poor attachment to\the Tabor. force, and the tendency for; 
many young people not in school to drift among dead-end jobs in the 
process of looking for more stable emfTloyment. 

At the same time that these four claims for vocational. education 
have persisted, a number of criticisms have dominated the periodic 
reevaluations. First and foremost has been the contention that voca- 
tional education, is used to stratify the school system, to separate 
lower-class and minority youth from their white, middle-class peers: 
Second has been the continuing suspicion that vocational education has 
no Veal economic value, that it provides no long-term advantage in the . 
labor market. Finally, there has been a constant battle over the skills 
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to be taught in vocational curricula, whether these should be relatively 
specific or relatively general. In the more obviouslHol itLrbautes 
oeneJa'l .7?nr''h-i'''K ^'"^erests of labor were allied wi'th more ' 
?^r?n4nn c- ' bus 1 ness.Tien pressed for more specific skill 

ilnl«i^; -'-^^ -^^^ conventional wis^Jom has been to espouse more 
Snl '"i °^der to provide the kinds of skills thaf can be . 

^ran^inn^!"nn'^tco1^f «'"0"9 Occupations in an economy that is constantly 
Burti^STIJoJ^t V '"^ '^'"9 "9 occupations which ,are in demand. 
t^^-i?nn • !;^*^J^o""'*^"*^y reaffirm the need for more general 
training-in the 1963 Act. the 1968 Amendments, and the career education 
movement-indicates that in practice training iends moreT?he speci'f??^ 

• vocatinnJfS^'^c^fr^ ^^'^ ^5^'^ '"^ Criticisms form the core of 

vocational ism as it has manifested itself iri many forms and that thev 

s\ltr?n^'L\\Tr"'"'^ °'^°J^'^*°"fl ed""tionCmatte? whatthe ' 
stated intent of a program might be.ll They, suggest four priorities 
in the evaluation of vocational education, along with a nuK of un- 
answered questions about the nature of skill train ng which I will 
develop in the third section. a .nmy wmcn i wi ii 

be pvItStIJ^?!™' • ^"^ foremost, vocational programs should 

vo,i?^ ntJ J r ^Jrr ^«"de"cy to segregate lower-class and minority 
tended Sv wMto !';enot^ only distinctly different from those ^ 
fSp cnJ^occ 'Puddle-class youth^ but have .worse prospects for 

-a^e SOX cwfn; V""'^'" ^^"''^""^ ^° ^'^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^'"to curricula that 
PG^al ^nnrf^n TJ'.r ^^^^ Amendments, should be of 

equal concern. But the problem of stratification by class race and 
sex IS more-subtle than evaluators have so far Realized! ^deeS? 'the 
SSSS ^t;;?tification is bourid up with the economiJ rl?S;ns to 
vocational education. It is insufficient to know, for example the 

SrSSr^m" r;rif ir°'^'*^ working-dass youth in a JaTflculaJ 
prpgratn.i^ it is also necessary to. know. whether that program has high 
or^low^onomic returns relative to the al ternatives in^^y " 

The subleties of tracking mechanisms and the diff ictilties of 
eduraHnn"'"t^"'^^' H'^,^^^^ heightened by .the existence of a ba?[c 
education track, usually considered to be of lower status than voca- 

ri?ur^?n'vn^^^^ f ^''^ ^^'^^^ °^ indication that She 

iSo> ?£p^^^^^^^ Jducation is often nonexistent, is not necessarily 
arlSr'f ^^"^^J ^* ^^"^^^ *^3cks to consider: the 

academic track, where students have a reasonable chance of continuinq 
to college the vocational track, and the basic education--and all of 
them must be evaluated in terms of their economic returns An over- 

wl?h' Wn^'ir ^x^^'P^^. a vocational program 

.llt^V^ r?*""""^ compared to the basic track would be evidence of 
hLM'"J'°"' T^''^'^ to the situation^where the vocat onal p?ogram 
has a positive return over the basic track and the academic program 
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itself mislabeled because it fails to send any of its '^iiudents on to 
college. Similarly, an overrepresentation of blacks 1 a > ocational 
program when an available academic program has subs tar , hl^kier 
returns may indicate that blacks are being tracked ou :he academic 
program^ Evaluating whether vocational programs segr different 
kinds of pupils is therefore a relatively complex task jt it should 
be clear that it cannot, b6 accomplished without simult usly investi- 
gating the returns to different programs and the alterriu. ves immed- 
iately available to students, as well as the characteristics of pupils 
in different programs. 

Economic return . Evidently, the historically continuous anxiety 
over the economic value of vocational education requires a continued 
investigation of its economic return compared with other curricula. 
As has often been noted in reviews of evaluations, the methodologies 
used in the past have usually been poor. The state of the art is now 
improving rapidly, particularly with the availability of longitudinal 
data sets and an appreciation of the subtleties of controlling for 
variables other than curriculum.' Some studies have, analyzed dependent 
variables other than earnings, and in view of the historically^ persistent 
c'lftim that vocational programs can reduce the amount of unemployment an 
iiwtividual experiences, this should continue to be an independent 
-vartable of the greatest importance in future evaluations i 

Lf the evaluation of vocational programs can bear an .additional 
complexity, it would be fruitful, in light of the questions raised in- 
the following section of th6 paper, to investigate economic, returns 
for different kinds of vocational programs, rather than the conventional 
manner of treating all vocational" courses as equivalent. For example, 
do programs for airplane mechanics consistently have high returns' while 
programs in distributive education have consistently zero returns? ^ 
Al though the- resul ts of sgch analyses CvOuld be variously interpreted, 
they would be helpful in indicating what Rinds of job-related skills 
can be profitably taught in vocational programs and what kinds of jobs 
seem to require skills more readily developed in other settings. 

Emplojmient rates. In view of the historical concern with unem- 
ployment and the yailue that a closer relations|iip between school and 
work might have in reducing certain kinds of unemployment, the^overall 
emp:loyment effects ^ vocational programs should receive closer 
attention. Eva^I^uating the effect of different curricula on samples of 
individuals addresses this same issue in part. Because if there is no 
significant impact of Vocational programs ^on individual unemployment 
experiences^ as" several researchers have found, then there can be no 
aggregate effect on u^nempToyment rates. But such investigations are not 
necessarily suffic+ent, because the finding that a vocational program 
reduces the incfdence of unemployment for those in the program does not 
rule out the possibility that others have experienced moi;e unemployment 
as a result. As will be clarified in the following section, to the 



extent that the di^mand for labor is price inelastic, then there can 
SL"rJ;!^!!J aggregate unemployment through vocational praorams; 

any reductions in unemployment must come mt the expense of other' 
I!^r.S^;ai ""ethods for examining the aggregate employment effects of 
vocatTonal programs have not yet-been de«loped.. but efforts to 

n^r?,w^filI!^I^^5''u3''^"'? ^°"ce'^"ed with training-manpower programs in 
partitalar-^hould be relevant. k a oio m 

c1ai mf?hf! wnllfl'^^ 'i *° evaluate the persistent 

ninhw^ TJ°"*'°."^^^''V"t|0'^ can resolve certain kinds of social 
JnS r!JL. A Jake seriously the promise that vocational education 

itJ^l education can smooth the transition from school to work 
%ouJ^ ^rSiif"^'!?*^ °^ difficulties associated with the 
youth problem » then one way to evaluate this historical claim is to 

frrl lr^rtl^ "^^^^^Z ^^'-^ '^''^^Vt^o^ in fact smoother for slJdents . 
[nSoJ?nfJ3°"^^-^?i!^u*^°" programs than for others.. That is. such an 
n! cnrif? ^ u" aPPi^opriate proxy for examining the other kinds 

f Ll^Vtl benefits which at various /times have been claimed for voca- 

iJitial npHnH^;^ '^"^^^^ *° ^^^l^^d ^re whether 

Jnr uorJfr ? Unemployment before obtaining a, first job are shorter 
for vocational, education students, whether spells of unemployment are 
ess numerous and shorter the first few years', whether job 'cSs a?e 
ess rrequent. and whether the amount of job search among "dead-end^' 
jobs or jobs unrelated -to the course of training ire lesf frlq^n? 

-Specific and General SteTlls: Unresolved Issup<;^ ^ 

tho 'M^fii^!-^^'^"'.''" °^ manifestations has strewed 

the integration of school and work." but it is not always clear what 

JS'Lr;H;t'^"P* °^ ^^^«t°^ic- functionally. U ap^^aJs , 

hp Chi 1 ^r"^ vocational graduate should get a job in the aSS ' 
.ti^^-^^^T^ trained -for. and conversely, that there should never exist 
wh 1 5^*1^"^^''' earlier, situations where some «re^Sp oyed 

while there are openifigs in occupations requiring different IkiTls) 
in practice, vocatioral education seems to do rather poorly when measured 
against these criteria: most studies have founds rather loJ pe^LSaqes 

Inrl^nJ^^ "f" J- "^eal attempts to investigate the extent to whrfch 
vocational education reduces skill bottlenecks. 

;,rp rln.o-i^r- ^fu "^ver been much djseussion of what kinds of sikills 
sUualioi' tJp iiLr'^-;?-*'^'^'' I^^* can be readily taught in a school 
!Ii ?nISf;-X?L.?f^^*^*'^*^^" vocational education has been over general 
Jni^'^ ^'V^^^'' f^^^e been defined only rarely. The 

common use of ^ words indicates that a specific skill is one v^ich is 

^e narrowly defined occupation, while more general 
tSI r!i?ln*^°'^ which"can be utilized in several different o?cupat ons. 
The call for more gerie^^skill training has been based on the notion . 



that our economy change so rapidly and occupations wax and wane so 
frequently that specific-skill training is likely to leave an indivi- 
dual without any saleable skill . The press urerwittnfn vocational educa- 
tion has always been toward more general skill traiming, though in 
practice, as the evaluations indicate, this has been passed over in 
favor of rather specific skill training. 

There is, however, a slightly different conception of specific and 
general skills which has become common in economics. As developed by 
Gary B.ecker in particular, specific skills are those which are useful 
to only one employer;!^ an extreme example is the kind of skill needed 
by the taster at the Hershey's chocolate factory. General skills are 
those (like literacy) that every employer uses. The important difference, 
in the human capital version, is that an individual will never invest 
in specific-skill training because the scope for its utilization is. too 
narrow; the employer must provide the training and can recoup the invest- 
ment through the higher productivity of workers with specific skills. 
The employer need not paiy such workers higher wages than those pre- 
vailing for unskilled laborers, since the specific skills are useless 
to any other firm, and there is no incentive for other employers to bid „ 
such workers away. In the case of general skills, however, any employer 
who provides general-skill training will find other employers ready to 
pay higher wages for trained workers. As a rule, the wages for gener- 
e'^ly trained workers must be higher than those for laatrained workers, 
but the workers themselves must invest in the tratniiig sfnce it will 
never pay for a firm to do so. These present e)?.treraE cases, of course, 
and in practice skills v^ill vary on a continuum from perfectly general 
to -perfectly specific. 

The implications for vocatitJhal education prrograBOfis can be outlined 
with a simple analysis of supply and demand. Consider first the case 
of the demand for a certain kind of labor by an iirdividual firm and the 
supply of labor to that firm (S and D in Figure 1). If the skill 
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Fig. 1. Relationship between supply and demand of workers 'ln aTspecific skill 
elastic-demand situation. S* equals supply of workers after introduction of a 
specific-skill vocational education program. 
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tuation, 



slSse Jhin Jhf ,-nJ;i°^-°'^'' perfectly specific, in the Becker 
^kil?*u.?n int^-jduction of a vocational education program for that 

!h ^ .^J^^ '"PP^^ °^ w^^l^e^s to that employer (to S'). 

om^ ov.JSnt''^ I" tf^^"^ "se, the amount of 

but wages will decrease; the amount o? 
!hni consumer s surplus") captured by the employer will increase 
wJqI hn? w?[f^ *° "'^y decrease. The change in the ma ' 

suonlJ ^Ih ^•"^'■'1 ''^P^"'' °" tf^e elasticities of demand and 

tide if ShP ch?5t the vocational program-that is, on the magni- 

fht\l ^^l^t in the supply curve. In the case of specific trainina 
^MlP Jhr*'-°^-*^^ vocational program are distributed pecS ilny: ^' 
Talt .^7 IS ^"creased employment, it comes at the expense of decreased 
I^^fc'Ho.lStf f^;rr 'J?^""^ °^ the benefits of the program 
It IS doubtful that public subsidies could be justified in this si 

In the case of general skills, however, the intrjaduction of a 
vocational program will have somewhat diffe;ent effects iSe product- 
ivity of generally trained workers will be increased, and n fact thP 
employer who wishes to hire such workers must incrlae wages S JreSint 
?W ^.^ ""c-^'°"' "P*"^'"9 them; thus, the demand curve shifts uSward 

S^eShat" bit^onlv^^lil!;?!'"'''''-^ of labor to the firm wi^l increase 
somewnat, but only slightly^ since ifl the case of perfectly ceneral 

every other firm, the shift out in the supply curve is smaller than in 
the case of specific skills. Evidently, ffom Figure 2, Jherlis an 
increase in the wage and i.n employment levels; the surplL [hal goes to 
dZZl — 1 "creased, while the change in the surplus to the L??oyer 
?r?ncreases ordp^JpaL^fJS'^ t""' ^"^ ""^°t ten SeJXIr 

^^:^y^t^^^-:^ -e^--, and th^ 




^^Hi'i^'m'^^1-*"'^"^^"'^ ^"PPl^' and demand (D) of workers in a qeneral- 
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Some of the conclusions change critically, however, as the demand 
for labor becomes less elastic- This would be true, for example, in the 
case where there is no possibility for increased production and thus no. 
incentive to increase the labor force (and production) in the event of - 
a fall in the wage rate, or where there is no substitutability between 
labor and other inputs (as in a fixed-coefficients model). The assumption* 
of inelastic demand is also similar in spirit to Thurow's job-competition 
model, where the number of jobs are fixed and workers compete for posi-: 
tions in a queue to gain access to jobs, rather than competing on the basis 
of wages J5 A complete model necessary here would require the inclusion 
of product demand, the nature of the production function and the substi- 
tutability among inputs, the degree of monopoly and monopsony power, 
unionization, and other such factors. .. As Figjure 3 indicates, in the case 
of specific skills, inelastic demand implies that not even employment is 
increased. In the case of general skt^lls with inelastic demand, in Fig- ^ 
ure 4, the upward shift in the demand curve-has no effect, and the benefits 
which would accrue to workers in the usual case of general skills would 
disappear- 




Fig. 3. Relationship between supply (S) and demand (D) of workers in a 
specific-skill inelastic-demand situation. S* equals supply of workers af- 
ter introduction of a specific-skill vocational education program. 
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Fig. 4. Relationship between-supply (S) and demand (D) of workers in a 
generai-skiir inelastic-demand situation. S» equals supply of workers 
after introduction of a^ general-skill vocational education program. 



to whiSh a n iTniJ the importance of both the degree 

Tho!2 ^1 , J fx®"^^! specific, and the elasticity of demand. 
Iducat?on ^r*^'" implications for evaluations of vocational 

0? a^v effect Sl^a^v^^^^ ^"^ P^^*' ^^^^t.-the absence 

nnt nLfcc -1 ^ yocational program on the wages of its graduates is 

I? mav bl ^nsl^aH'" ifl^'l'.^^ t^^?* program has been inlffluive 
tL lLi\l l^^^^l.^^ ^" Figure 1, that the training has been specific 

Second- it ?s^«o"«-J? ^'^E''" '''^'/^ instead Twor'kers/ 

rn^n^nl ^ ^ S- ^^^^^^ ^ • " « ^kill With an. important general- 

tne wage rate, this would happen when both the demand curve shifted ud 
0? bofh d'ZiX '"S""''"? the wage ?s a result'^ 

M^^^^^^^ ^ag^^^iff^cV^rr^^^^^^^ L^^^ 
ih%\i;^fi\ron^^^^^ ^"^ effective-bu^.?i|s;^J^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the efis^l•Hlv'o^^LS'PH°^S^^^^I^^*^ °^ vocational pJs'g'tams- depend on 
general Jr sipr?f,> S'' '"r-*^^ ''f^ree to which a skill-taught is 
general or specific. From Figure 1, it is possible (at least when thP- 

a>e?ati>e? 'oJL'^Ir *° expand?-that7sr?o7therf ?o" Je' 

LnfiuaH f chance for. graduates of a vocational program to be 
employed in the occupation they were prepared for-yet for Workers as 

•su?S?u? Toilffn ^"^ l'"^' °^ ^^gregat'e wage ^1?^^ the aS n 'of 
surplus going to workers. One implication is that, since waae and 
employment need not move together as a- consequence of a^ocational 
program, it is mportant to investigate both wage and LplSS effects 
simultaneously in evaluating' vocational education pJogSs 

historical criticisms of vocational edijcatioh are accurate 

tSe coSLTe??o%tTn/^^ ^^^r"?"^ rather than general skills.-desp?tl' 
tne constant efforts of legislation to encourage more general skill 
training-. Figures 1 and 2 may indicate why: both specifi^and General 

meMrassoci-aJed' Sh'n'' empl ojment ■ ef f e??s' bu^\t [oy- 

menr associated with general training is not necessarily confined to 

?ati-6n rnpr'-J^'^r?!- ^^^''"^^^^^^ the dilennia Of Jo«tiSna 
taJaSf 'in fho r V-"^' ^^^"'^^y distinguishable from the skills 
I.JD?JlpSt ^"^emic 'programs of schools, and when they result n 

S?rskil s on^^f ^"^ ^^^^^ and'^unambiguous. 

from ar^Hor;,v ^ Other hand . are likely to be less distinguishable 
trom th| academic program (even' as they are defined within' the contPxt 

?he'?P?aHnn H-"K"r"°"^- they result in incr^^sed emplo^^^^^^^^^ 

the relationship between school and work is unclear, and gr^duJtes from 
f^Jlri^l^^lt""' T ^'^^ find, jobs in areas which appear un?e?ated to tSe 
field of their training. Thus, vocational education has always been 

does'?r^om°?j:''.'"T^P"^''^"' '^'^'^ *^^^""^""9' both^o distinguish w^^^^^^ 
rpf,t[n h- ^^^^''^'^ P''°9''^'" to establish the least.ambiguous 

paJLix s ?ha^t*L'p."-f -''"^ subsequent employment.*^ Yet Jhe / 

paradox is that specific skills are precisely those, least likely " ( 



to be rewarded in terms of higher wages. Perhaps most tellmg of aTT, 
specific skills may be less amenable to being taught in classroom and., 
school settings and may be more efficiently taught through on-the-job 
trai ni ng , wprk-experience programs , apprenticeshipr programs^, M the 
likev while the real advantage of school settings tomasm teaching 
more general skills. If this hypothesis is correct,;it explains^ the * 
histori^l ineffectiveness of vocational education: it attempts to 
do what sBhools do worst. ■ ° ' > : 

These admittedly sketchy comments on specific and generaVskills 
are intended to illustrate the importance of a systematic investigation. 
Given the historicial persistence of questions about the proper balance 
of specific and general skills within vocational educationv, the reluc- 
tance of vocational educators to abandon specific-skill trainipcp, and. 
the lack of any attention to what kinds of skills are most effectively 
passed on' in school settings, it seems necessary for any serious program 
of evaluation to address' the' issues of specific and general s,;t11s. 

Persistence of Vocational Education 

In the past, the important evaluations' of vocational education 
have been? consistent in criticizing its failings, often quite harshly. 
But they have been equally consistent in reaffirming the value of • ' 
vocational educatiori-. The result has been the legislative, and political 
renewal of vocatitinaL education— in the legislation of 1963, 1968, and 
1976, and in the career-education movement. This raises the^questioii^ 
of why vocational education continues to be proposed as a solution to 
a variety of social and educational problems despite its evident Weak- ' 
nesses. For the future, it, raises the issue of what role .evaluations 
of vocational education do serve (or can serve) and whether in some 
sense evaluations have been irrelevant to the development qf voca- 
tional education.. ' , 

The first answer to the question of why vocational education is so 
resilient is that, in periods of apparent crisis, Americans have shown- 
a strong tendency to turn to the schools for solutions, and vocational 
education has beefi consistently an element in .this approach to reform. 
This is essentially a conservative strategy.: by promising solutions 
through the schools, more f undamental ' reforms , particularly in the basic 
economic and political- ihstitutioijs of our country, -can be effectively 
postponed. The conservative implications of vocational education are 
clear: iq a period of high and apparently insoluble unemployment, the 
promise t)iat<.vocational education can help correct the "mismatch" be- 
tween workers and jobs promises a solution (as did the manpower programs 
which proliferated in the 1960's), directing attention away from the ^ 
structural inability of .late capitalism to provide enough employment. 



ri^cnii •^I'^'^r vocational ism has always promised to help 

resolve. a variety of economic, social . and educational problems all at 
JJvin'cr /^l appeal has, alviays been widespread. SnS tMs ha 

obv ously helped pi^Dvide a strong political base. Ever since labor 
decided to support vocational education, its opponents haJe been few 
?n3,-ff^-*'rl^ politically powerful groups applar to be 

indifferent -to vocational programs rather than actively Spposed [o ?hem.l7 

' Finally, and 'perhaps most powerfully, vocational education has a 

tnemse ves. In a society where work and productivity is so crucial to 
to lut'ln'll l '^T^ of-accomplishment. it is immedialely app"a ^ig 

■ IL Z *° ^"'^ '"'''^ experiences as the appropriate way to 'soeillize 
the young. This aspect af vocational education speaks of course to 

Vour most positive images of worK; indeed to the ssumpiiSn Jhat wirk 
J on' [."irjJ'- ^^P^^^^o-l.of human nature.l^S But vocat?onal eS- 
?I Jhl =J i!^ J" ^ contradiction, because while work and productivity 
Ictuanv a^^?L\^tn' fundamental in American society. wo?k as U s"^ 
actual y available; to most Americans has a rather negative realitv 
inspiring at best a passive acceptance and. at wors? act v| host liiy 19 
This has been particularly true for vocational education which hIJ 

thTJoJ l^'''r''-'''^'' ^''''''''y ''^^ s fa her 

ia?SiS ?hp'^ror??r°"?^ managerial jobs which ar^e the most re- 
usua lSVoI5?nvf It "^'^'^ ^^'^ ideals of what work' ought to- be 
usually conflict, and the simple- appeal of vocational education ends 
up foundering on this contradictioh. . eaucation ends 

unn.J^^*?^^'' the superficial appeal of vocjtjonal edi^cation has been 
vocat onal movements have been responses to sever^ifferent kinds Sf 
emerging contradictions within the public schools.^O- In the f ?st " 
movements have succeeded in restratifying the public 

we rwea ^ni ^^l^UJ^r^'^'^'^'r'^ strati fi^a^lJ mec'SaJi-L ' 
were weakening. Dur;ing the Progressive Era the growth of the hiah 

vora? nr?"*H*^\*-*^' ^"'^ "classes"' were m?;gl ng J^d 

vocationa education provided the basis for curriculum and classroom ' 
differentiation which restored a stratified school system SimiwTv 
the growth of higher education after World War II th^Llened t^mate ' 
colleges more heterogeneous; the development of two-year colleges 

sIraJi? r^'*5 P'ov^-ded a mecSsm fir'? e 

stratification of higher education. More generally, there has 
r a tension between the role of the schools in reprodccing 

class and racial status from one generation to the next and in pre- 

inln.la^'J"'^-"*:/^' ' ^ "'^^ Characterized by large amounts of 

inequality in the status and rewards o^^different jobs, and its role 
in promoting equality of opportunity. This tension has taken rather 
pbvious and increasingly strident forms in the past two decades, ih 
battles over integration and busing, community control, school -finance 
controversies compensatory education, open erirollment and Srefe?ential 
admissions. Vocational education (along with career education) has 
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promised to alleviate these tensions, by providing a mechanism and 
'rationale for stratifying the schools in a way that appears to be 
legitimate, because of the promise of a substantial payoff to vocational 
education. But, as I noted earlier, if that payoff fails to materialize, 
then vocational education amounts only to a mechanism of stratification. ^ 

Secbnd, vocational education has continuously restated a particular 
model of the role' of the schools, an image of work, and the relation ^between 
school and work. In arguing that school as well as schooling should^be 
"relevent," vocational education has also posited a particular criterion 
of relevance: schools shoulxi be useful in terms of the cognitive skills^ 
and personal characteristics required in the labor market-". To be sure, 

^ the image of work embodied in vocational education has^ojten become.,out- 
moded^^,and has required periodic refurbfsbing: the dominance of trade and 
industriaV/education from the Progressive Era became anatb nistic with 
the expansion of various forms of white-cpllar and service work, and the 
- continual broadening of vocational education and of career education can 
be seen as a way of stating a more appropriate image of work, -^ut despite^. 

^, ' some confusion about what work is like, the^gDal.s..jol.€^luca,t]o^^ clear y ' 
enough. The view -embodied in vocational education is distinctly different 
from the yievi that sees education as developing every aspect of human po- 
/ tenttal^. Incli/ding critical facilities and capacities for self -motivated 
activities, this rather different conception, .associated particularly 
with John Dewey and progressivism in this country, has often been suspected 
.of creating dissatisfied, unruly workers, disrespectful of authority, and 
of encouraging educational "frills"— art, music, and (in the words of Jerry 
Brown) macrSMe. During those periods when the schooVi have threatened to ^ 

. ^become "useless," vocationalism ha's been ready to reassert a particular 
model -fn' which a^ ! of schooling is evaluated by its contributions to an 
economic system which itself is beyond criticism. 

The reasons that vocational .education continues to be promoted de- 
spite ""persistent criticisms, and the functions it has historically played 

\;in the schools, are political: they have consequences for individuals of 
diffferent dlass and racial backgrounds and for women; they embTody values 
arid attitudies toward the nature of work under advanced capitalism and 
values about what the role of the schools should be in a class society. 
This is at least one of the reasons why the evaluations of vocational ed- 
ucation in the past have^-not" led to weakening support: decisions about 
vocational education are in part political and value-laden, and as such 
- are less likeTy to be altered by the kinds of technical infonnation avails 
■able from evaluations. In fonnulating a program of evialuation, it' seems 

/ to me necessary to consider the political dimension of vocational educa- 
tion explicitly, to judge what the role of evaluation can be in a political 
context. Otherwise, the cycle of criticisn. and reaffimation which has 
characterized vocational education's history will> continue to be repieated, 
and that outcome should satisfy no one. 
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^^"""rS^RHSl'h';" °" Vocational Education. Vocational Education: 
!u.^^^^ ;! ^r" T """"^ (Wash ington. B.C.. 1968) 
ItLll i S''*^ ^^"9™' Reorienting Vocatrbnal Education . Po r. 
JnstUuJp "j-^f" Resources and Industrial Relations. No 7. ' 

mchi-5an! ?968 °' ' '''''''''' '''''''''' 

^U..S. Comptroller General. What Is the RoIp of FpHo >^.i Assistance 
for Vocational Fd.irati nn. |^"himtnn. P r . I J ' Gu lui T 
accounting Office. Becember 31 . .1974)'. 

rlsius °witT^n*i°"cJ evaluations at best show mixed 

locaHon.r^l^T indicating positive returns from 

^pJuJnc J*]^'' ^"'^ '^""^ 'h°w^'"9 nonexistent or even negative 

besro?'thS' a^e generally flawed, towever. and the 

-"hofno rea'l Jpnpm'' p"'"' °^ Longitudinal Study 

"VorS?inn.i ?1 I- For reviews, see Beatrice Reubens. 
Vocational Education for All in High School?" in James O'TooIp 
Work and the Qual ity of I ifp (Cambridge: Mil pJess 1974)1 ' 
Ernst Stromsdorfer. "The Methodology of Cost-Effectiveness ^ 

m Sation.'..'''*^'^"^ the Methodology of Major Stud es with 
Illustrations," as summarized in Chapter 6 and appendix tables of 
; Leonard Lecht. Evaluating Vocational Educatio n :^Pn??rLc. If °^ 
Plans for the 19/()'s (New York: Praeger, r9?4 ; and A pend x" 
^ °^ Assessing Vocational Education R psearch and BPVPlo pS • 
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Coiranlttee on Vocational Education Research and Deve1opiDe;\t, 
National Academy of Sciences (Washington, D.C., 1976). 

B 

The contention of Marvin Lazerson and myself that career education 
Is an extension and elaboration of vocational Ism, rather than 
something entirely new, has not been accepted by career educators 
themselves, though other observers seem to have recognized this. 
See, for example, the correspondence relating to "Rally "Round 
the .Workplace," In the Harvard Educational Review , May and 
November 1976. 

> 

3 ■■ - - 

The mostMnflated claims for career education have been made by 
Sidney Marl and and those who have followed his lead; see, for 
example, his Career Education: A Proposal for Reform (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1974) . Others have been, more modest in their claims. 
In the work of Kenneth Hoyt and the Office of Career Education, 
-there is a tendency to downplay some of the economic effects of 
career education, and Instead the goals for career education 
appear to be a catalogue of all-purpose reforms for the public 
schools. See, for example, An Introduction to Career Education 
(Washington, D.C., 1975). . 

10 ' - - 

These Include the Kettering Report and report known as Coleman II: 

National Conmiission on the Reform of Secondary Education, The 

Reform of Secondary Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973) ; - 

Panel ok Youth, Youth: Transition to Adulthood (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1974). Even the authors of the HEW 

report Work in America , having documented the adverse effects of 

work, recommended that schools simulate wof*k environments and 

expand cdntinuing-education programs so as to draw school and 

work closer together. 

Vor example, career education has been notably slippery in defining 
its purposes; see, for example. Marl and' s Career Education , . ^[ - 
. Chapters 6 and 7, in which he adamantly refuses to define what 
career education is. Thus; when faced with the possibility that 
career education may not pay off in terms of earnings, he can 
claim (as in Chapter 3) that one of the purposes of career edu- 
cation is to prepare the student for civic and cultural activities 
I will have more to say about this tendency within career edu- 
cation to promote very general and nonwork related goals in the 
third section. 

2 " ' ^ 

See, for example, the section of "Characteristics of Students" in 

Appendix A of Assessing Vocational Education Research and Deve- 
lopment , and Chapter 2 of Leonard Lecht, Evaluating Vocational 
Education. 
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^^'*?infrc"V'V^'^'""'"\^^ extreme; it is intended to out- 

erLs V aSdr«.^T-^ knowledge, have never been" 

mf r ? ! i ^dd'^essqd in connection with vocational education and 
S'here ' '"""^ ' examination than I have been able to g?ve 

* • * . » 

^'^^^7qa!n''^''c ^^^^'^^^ ^N^*^ York: Columbia University >ress 

• n^^^--. ^fn' '° W"^^^'' O^"' "Labor as a Quasi-Fixed Factor " 
Journal of Po litical Economy . December 1962. "-actor, 

^^'""?nrnl^"'°5' ^I"^ ^l^^""} """"s. "The American Distribution of 
S 17. 1972'" ' Joint Economic Committee. 

q^'ne?a"^^•n'^h^f^foMfc^'^^'^ ""^'^ "^'^^ ^^^^ ^een the most 
general in their focus-the manual-training movement and Life 

Adjustment Education-have failed precisely because thiy have 
samp ILT^"" Irrelevant. There is within «feer education the 
same tendency to become general, and in fact this may d lite ~ 
whatever^appeal career education may have, as the conceit of 
career education loses clarity. concept of 

17, ^. . 

SviH'rnh°^ education, see Eleanor Farrer McGowan and 

Reforming school througSlrk." 

18 

"Arbeiten und leiben,." as Freud said. For the positive view of 
work, see the HEW Report. Work in America Ch^nL. ? °^ 

^^'""'•JounS'Jh^'u' !'f''^ f T^' see Grubb and Lazerson. "Rally 
Round the Workplace.". An insight into the role work plays in 

see^o'r'UJnof: IT'' ''°^ ^^^''^^^'"^ and. work'in'chlna; 



20 ' — ^ ^ 

'^°''^nJ^p;!? developed by Henry Levin. Martin Carnoy. and the Center 
for^Economic Studies has been helpful, in formulating this last 



section. 

21 



^""narvSrH PM^'^^V-' "fT"^^'^^ Colleges and Social Stratification.' 
Harvard Ed ucational Review . November 1972. ■ i>aLiun. 
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The same process of affirming the "usefulness" of education h'as 

occurred in the university as weTl as at the elementary, secondary, 
and junior college levels; Though my knowledge of this history is 
rudimentary, at least two periods in which higher education has 
been called upon to be more, "relevant" to future employment were 
theperiod just before 1900, and now in the 1970's with the. 
increasingly professional emphasis of college students. The point 
is that the particular concept of "releyance" embodied in voca- 
tional education has been' true within the university as well, 
al though the similarity has never 'been too apparent because of 
differences in class positions for which the two prepared students 
and because the cultural apparatus of the university is so much 
stronger. 
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THE. EFFECTS OF NATIONAL POLICY 
ON VOCAtlONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION ^ 



ThoiTiiis M. Bogetich, Norma Phillips Lammers 



Evaluation of Data Collection and Analysis in Vocational Education ; 
The Current Perspective : ^ 

The 1968 Amendments (P.L. 90-576) to the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 provided very limited evaluation policy. The 1968 Act made available 
categorical funding for vocational education programs, services,* and ac- 
tivities including support^ tb specific target populations.- The Act rep- 
> resented a major departure from federal policy, which had not changed 
significantly from 1917. 

A major feature of .the Act was the establishment of state and nation- 
al advisory councils on vocational education to assist irf the planning and 
evaluation of vocational education. It appaVently^was the intent of Con-' 
gress to rely on these councils for the evaluation of the use of federal 
funds in vocational education. The U.S. Commissioner of Education was 
given little direction in the Act relative to , evaluation. Section 123(a) 
(17), for example, indicates that the Commissioner is to determine evalua- 
tion requirements and reports necessary to carry out his function, 
-^inpluding keeping such records as to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

Section 122(a) provided that funds could be utilized for the evalua- 
tion of vocational progra^ns without any specific reference to expected 
outcomes. The only item in this section that hinted toward expected, out- 
comes was the following: 

...and improved state administration and leadership, including 
periodic evaluation of state atid local vocational education 
programs in light of information^ regarding current and projected 
manpower needs and job opportunities (122(a) (8)). 

A noble but weak effort was made in Section 123(a) (8) to effect a 
cooperative arrangement between state educational and public-employment 
service agencies to generate a supply-and-demand information base. In 
order to support this charge. Section 103(a) (1) provided an annual au- 
thorization of $5,000,000 to be transferred to the Secretary of ^Labor 
from the U.S. Commissioner of Education to finance national, regional. 
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state, and local studies and projections of manpower needs for use by 
federal, state, and local officials and advisory councils. Implementation 
of this proviso would have provided desperately needed baseline 
data required for program planhing and evaluation. Unfortunately, the 
U.S. Commissioner did not provide -these funds to the Secretary of Labor 
and neither did Congress- Federal regulations regarding evaluation were 
Ih^^h 3" adequate. Evaluation design cirid outcomes were left totally in 
the hands of state boerds. Congressional needs and/or criteria were not 
specified. Thus, any changes, in federal policy would have to be mad** 
without the benefit of evaluation data determined necessary by Congress. ' 
Section 102.4(k), for example, stated. 

Evaluation of the results of the program of instruction shall 
be made periodically 'on the state level by the State board 
and the State advisory council' and continuously on the local 
level with the results being used for necessary chang? or ^ 
improvement in the program through experimentation, curricu- 
lum development, training of vocational educa'tion personnel, or 
other means. 

. Evaluation requirements were more fully defined in Section 102.36, 
which charged trte. state board with the responsibility for program evalua- 
tion, indicated that the state board should consider evaluatibns conducted 
by state advisory councils and local educational agencies, and mandated 
that the state plan must describe the state's program for evaluating 
state and local programs, services and activities, including' the frequency 
of such evaluations, procedures to follow, and criteria to determine ef- 
fectiveness. " 

' ' ■ . ^p " 

The very nature of P.L. 90-576 and subsequent regulations resulted 
in an inordinate amount of time spent by federal, state.'and local agencies 
in meeting minimum compliance requirements while ignoring evaluation needs. 
Both federal and Hate leadership was l'2ck\ng or totally ineffective, as 
noted in the 1974 General "Accounting Office report ("Report to the Con- 
gress: What is the Role of Federal Assistance for Vocational Education?"). 
Local educational agencies, burdened by the complexities of categorical- 
funding applications and reporting, paid little or no attention to the 
evaluation requirements found in regulations. , 

'As already noted, many deficiencies existed in P.L. 90-576 and 
subsequent regulations with regard to evaluation. More specifically, these 
deficiencies included the following: 

1. Policy and regulations lacked specific criteria for evaluation. 

2. Insufficient attention was given to the role and relationship of 
evaluation in the planning cycle. For example, it was virtually 
impossible to establish funding priorities based upon evaluation 
data or results. Federal policy »nd regulations did not provide 
direction other than to say: use evaluation data if available . 

■ 22- 
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3. Categorical programs resulted in major emphasis being placed on 
development of^ granting mechaaisras and compliance; therefore, 
evaluation efforts focused on adminiistrative process rather than 
on the end products of vocational education. 

4. Fiscal evaluation requirements were minimah therefore even 
when they were done, they had virtually little effect. 

5. / Federal' and state planning requirements provided little or no 
. direction or incentive to establish evaluation criteria to deal 

with unnecessary duplication at the postsecondary-adult level. 
(In the writer's opinion, such a requirement would be difficult, 
since problems of unnecessary duplication are uniquely different 

in each state and in regions withi ft states.). 

J, • •. 

6. The evaluation role of the Commissioner and his staff was not 
clearly defined' in statute or regulation. For all practical pur- 

, poses, the Commissioner abdicated his responsibilities for 
evaluation to state boards with little or no direction. 

7. The federal compliance reporting system resulted in data that 
were virtually useless for evaluation purposes. Reports were 
often published two years after the fact and contained many gaps 
or incomplete information. 

8. ' Baseline evaluation data for the purpose of establishing funding 
priqrities at the national level could not te obtained. 

9. . Not all vocational education programs were required to be eval- 
uated. Periodic evaluation was Jthe name of the game, and that 
means little or none. 

10. Funding methodology resulted in piecemeal evaluation efforts. 
Accountability reporting -and evaluation were not "mandated. 

Prospects for the Immediate Future 

P.L. 94-482, the .1976 Education Amendments, mandates new data-collec- 
tion and analysis requirements for various local, state, and federal 
agencies involved in the vocational education delivery sys'tem. 

Local educational agencies (LEA's) . . Section 106(a) (4) (B) (ii) re- 
quires that the state achiirlistration through the State Board of Education 
provide assurances ihat it will distribute funds on the basis of annual 
LEA applications that link proposed programs to previous program evalua- 
tions. This section is significant in .that it requires local educational 
agencies to utilize evaluation results for planning, a rational but never- 
theless previously ignored use of evaluation findings. 
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State^boards ahd st.at«> aHmini strati on. Section 104 requires that 
the Stae Board of Education gather* analyze, and (Kisseminate data per- 
taining to the status of men and women students and anplbyees in 
vocational education programs within that state (Sec. 104 (b) (1) (b))- 
5"^ education programs in the state for sex bias (Sec. 

IU4 id; UJ (EJ ); and monitor-the implementation of laws pertaining 
to sex discrimination in all personnel practices relating to state vo- 

o? JmJ cf?!fn*^?" P-S^""??' i^f,""- )• I" the context 

of this section "monitor" and "review" imply evaluation. 

The state adninistration is required in, its annual plan and account- 
ability report to show explicitly the extent to which goals were achieved 
In the previous year and to determine' program effectiveness based upon' 
evaluation findings in terms of employment criteria. /Igain, the signifi- 
cant mandate appears to be that" descriptions of how evaluation results 

tslc^l^lbJTJl^Ara^SST?)')'* ^"""^^ ''''' P^^"^ 

■ The federal, criteria for evaluation of effectiveness of vocational 
education programs by state administrations are clearly set forth in 
Sec. 112 (b) (1) (B) of P.L. 94-482. 

Each State shall evaluate, by using data collected, wherever 
possible, by statistically valid sampl ing° techniques, each 
such program within the State which purports to impart entry 
level job skills according to the extent to which program com- 
pleter and leavers 

(i) find employment in occupations related to their 
training, and 

(ii) are considered by their employers to be well-trained 
J. and prepared for employment, 

except that in no case can pursuit of additional education or 
training by program completers or leavers 'be considered nega- 
tively in these evaluations. : 

The state administration is further required by this section to consult 
with the state advisory council on vocational education so that it may 
assist the state in. developing and monitoring these evaluations. 

Section 161 (a) (3) -(B) mandates the cooperation of ;an:fstates re- 
ceiving Vocational Education Act (VEA) funds in supplying infonnation 
requested ty the Administrator of. the National Cen^ter for Education 
Statistics. The states are additionally required to conform their re- 
ports to national data elements, definitions, and reporting formats.- 
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state advl so ry counci 1 s , Section 105 requires state advisory 
councils to evaluate vocational education programs, services, and ac- 
tivities assisted by VEA funds and to publish and distribute such 
findings (Sec. 105 (d) (2) ). Specifically, the state advisory coun- 
cils must submit an annual report to the comnissioner evaluating the 
effectiveness of vocational education programs, services, and activir 
ties in meeting program goals as set forth in the state's five-year plan, 
and annual plan^ and accountability reports, including a reviiew of state- 
board-produced program-evaluation reports and analyses of distribution of 
federal funds (Sec. 105 (d) (2) and (3.) ). This section tends to define 
the maximum scope-of state advisory council evaluation activities, rather 
than set any specific minimum requirements in terms of numbers^ or types 
of programs and services to be evaluated. This leaves individual coun- 
cils with the flexibility to concentrate their evaluation on one 
particular aspect of vocational education or to give generial review to 
the system. One specific activity mandated^f or state advisory councils, 
however^ is the assessment of the extent of coordination of vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and employment-training programs 
and services (Sec. 105 (d) (4) (A) ). 

Federal agencies . The Commissioner is required to revj^ew and analyze 
each state's annual program plan and accountability report and transmit 
that analysis with any recommendations to the state board within four 
months of review (Sec. 112 (a) (1) ). 

The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (60AE) is required under 
Section 112 (aj (2) to conduct a review of federally assisted vocational 
education in at least ten states per fiscal year, analyzing the strengths 
and wealcrj,ess/is of such programs. Though this same section requires the 
Department of Health, Education, and welfare to conduct fiscal-audits of 
the same programs, it is still somewhat unclear whether BOAE evaluations 
are to be resultisroriented or are simply to document what programs were , 
provided. - 

For the first time, the Commissioner is required to submit to the 
Congress an annual report of the status of vocational education, utilizing 
data from national reporting systems .and , evaluation findings included in 
state plans. To ensure timeliness o^ the data, this report is due within 
nin^ months of the end of the fiscal year (Sec. 112). 

Though Section 161 lists some basic elements to be collected, the 
Commissioner and the Administrator of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES),are to develop and define other information elements 
necessary to a national Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) that are 
compatible with the- existing occupational-information data system. After 
completion of the developmental phases, the Administrator of NCES is man- 
dated to design, implement, and operate the VEDS. Though the system was 
originally required to be fully operational by October 1, 1977, it has 
been postponed owing to delays (Sec. 161 (a) (3) (A) ). This same section 
of the Act establishes the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee and the State Occupational Information Coordinating CorTiinittee 
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/ ^I^tllr^n^i develop their respective occupational -infomation 

catW.nS ^n? T^'^i of planning and administering vocational edu- 
cation and employment and training needs. This is a very siqnificant ' 

P^^^''^^ data base necessary fr^utu?e eJa^uation 

vn.J-^ evaluation responsibilities of the National Advisory Counci 
Vocational Education (NACVE) require the Council to: ^ 

review the administration and operation of vocational education 
programs under this Act, and other pertinent laws affecting 
vocational education and manpower training, (including the ef- 
fectiveness of such programs in meeting thepurposes for which 
they are established and operated), make recommendations with 
respect thereto, and make annual reports of its findings' and 
recommendations {including recommendations for changes in the 
provision of this Act and such other pertinent laws) to the 
President. Congress, Secretary, and Coninissioner. 

In addition, NACVE is charged with assessing the extent of articula- 
tion among vocational education, employment training, and vocational 
rehabilitation and communicating such findings and resultant recommenda- 
tions in an annual report to the Crfngress,- President, Secretary, and 
Commissioner (Sec. 162 (b)). ' V ^"^ 

Under SectionJ71 (a) (2) (F)), funds are authorized for use by the 
Commissioner in support of a national research center that, as one of 
Its charges, may provide technical assistance to states and local edu- 
cation^ql agencies in developing evaluation methods. 

Evaluating the impact of bilingual vocational training is noted as 
an additional responsibility of both the Commissioner and the Secretary 

nf F^vL-nn 5^ ^" 523(a) the cSnmissioner 

Of Education also is required to evaluate the progress made in reducing 
sex aiscmtnation and sex stereotyping in vocational education rirograms 
and^report these findings to Congress within two years of the date 
enactment.' 

The most comprehensive evaluation responsibilities are conferred upon 
the National Institute of Education, in Section 523 (b) of the Act. The 
institute IS mandated to conduct a thorough evaluation and study of vo- 
^? iSco^ programs conducted under the Vocational Education Act 

^LIJ^hV Act of 1973. or by the state postsecbndary conmissions 

created by the Education Ameodments of 1972. The study must include: 

A. ^ study of the distribution of vocational education funds in 
terms of services, occupations, target populations, enroll- 
ments, and educational and governmental levels and what such 
distribution should be in order to meet the greatest human re-- 
source needs for the next 10 years; 
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B. an examination of how to achieve compliance with, and en- 
forfcement of, the provisions of/ applicable laws of the 
United States; " ' . 

✓ , ■ 

C. an analysis of the means of assessing program quality and 
effectiveness; 

D. depending on the level of flinding available to the Institute, 
not more than three experimental studies to be administered , 
by the" Institute, in cases^where the Institute determines that 
such experimental programs are necessary to carry out the purr 
pose of clauses (A) through (C) and the Commissioner of 
Education and the 'Secretary of Labor are authorized, notwith- 
standing any provision of any other law, at the request of the 
Institute, to approve the use of grants which educational or . 
other agencies are eligible to receive under such Acts (in 
cases where such agencies agree to the uses of such grants), 
in order to carry out such experimental programs; 

£• findings and recommendations, including, recommendatiohs for 
changes in such Act or for new legislation, with respect to 
the matters studied under clauses (A) through (E); and 

F. a review and evaluation of the effectiveness of programs funded 
under subpart 5 of Part A of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 (as such Act is in effect on October 1, 1977) and to make 
recommendations for the redirection and the improvement of pro- 
grams at all levels funded under such subpart. 

These requirements could potentially result in^a comprehensive assess- 
ment of the process, programs, and outcomes of federally assisted vocational 
programs. The evaluation findings could identify national, state, and 
local priorities for the Vocational Education Act of 1982V In addition, 
they could provide a basis for the establishment of state and local pri- 
orities by identifying areas of unmet neepls. 

Strengths of P.L. 94-482 • - ' ^ 

P.L. 94-482, as outlined in the previous section, will make a sig- 
nificant pbsitive, impact on evaluation at all levels in that it: 

1. Sets, fprt/i s^^^ outcome or results criteria for evalua- 
tiorCQf,.yocat^ educatf on progfa^^^^ rather than' 
concentrj^ti'n^^ 

* ■ ■ ^ , - 

2. Established timelines and reporting mechanisms to ensure that 
evaluation findings are communicated upward from local to state 
and national policy make irs while still relativelv current so that 
priorities can be developed and policies updated. 
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3. Attaches reporting and evaluation responsibilities *o specific 
agencies or indivi duals, thereby ei^suring their conspletion. 

4. Places responsibility in various agencies to roonftor, and re- 
view, and assess the extent of articulated planning among 
various vocational education, employment-training, and rehabili- 
tation delivery systems. Such checks and balances could enhance 
the variety of vocational offerings by reducing duplication. of 
services iand empire-building. - . ' 

5. Clearly sets forth the uses to be made of evaluation information 
by requir*ing that (a) summaries of evaluations and analyses of 

, modifications made to proposed programs as a resuU of evalua- 
tion information be included in state plans and local applications 
" and (b) funds be allocated oh the basis of this lif^.kage between 
evaluation and planning. ' - 

This last point deserves further explanation, since the requirement 
of this evaluation-planning linkage has positive implications. A rational 
approach for planning human services may- be described as follows: 
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• The previous awarding of . federal vocational education dollars without 
requiring specific evaluation criteria or the use of these results in plan- 
ning has led federal vocational dollars down the same path as other quick- 
money programs. So-ca.lled planning efforts have frequently been a matter 
of (a) identifying what the "feds" are funding this year; (b) adjusting 
descriptions of existing or porposed programs to fit these priorities; 
(c) creating objective's that address the* priorities; and (d) elaborating 
on those needs that might mesh with objectives— the backwards approach to 
planning. 

The. requirements to evaluate programs and to utilize that information 
in planning, however, encourage agencies to go beyond mere compliance 
reporting. The availability of the information automatically fosters 
improved management decision making; informed aTlocatiorf of resources, im- 
provement of programs and services, and baseline information for setting 
local, state, 'and national priorities and policies--the systems approach 
to delivering vocational education. Additionally, with the government 
trend toward zero-based budgeting, vocational education administrators , 
will.be one step ahead with this systems approach. 
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Problems Associated with P,L; 94-482 



^ Before discussing the gaps that still exist in national policy on vo- 
cational education evaluation, some attention should be given to the 
practical problems of implementing the evaluation requirements of the 1976 
Amendments. ■ ^, 

To date, Subpart 1 has not been funded. This would be the most appro- 
priate fiscal resource for state and local evaluation activities. The 
only alternatives are to pull the monies from Subpart-3 allocation or to 
absorb the total cost of these new federal requirements in^state and lo-, 
cal budgets. Taking the monies from the Subpart-3 program-improvement 
allocation leaves Tittle, if any, surplus to meet the original intent if 
that portion of the Act. Since evaluation is essentially a national pri- 
ority, adequate federal funding has to be put behind it, if evaluation is 
to be done and done well. 

The new requirement that state administration costs can only be 50 per- 
cent funded by federal dollars has had a substantial fiscal impact on state 
educational agencies. It car^ be anticipated that in many states, the staff 
will be decreased as a result. The increased paperwork and technical assis 
tance required to implement the mandated evaluation activities with no 
additional fiscal resources make it difficult, or at least unpalatable, to 
comply with the requirements. In fact, if the new regulations require on- 
site evaluations of all vocational programs at all school sites within the^ 
five-year period, this will be impossible to achieve without very high in- 
creases in manpower. Consider California, for instance; its secondary 
schools have numerous vocational programs at each location, and then there 
are the community colleges and adult education programs.- The new federal 
priorities cannot be realized without adequate federal dollars. 

Shortcomings and Proposed Solutions 

V It has been assumed, thiroughout this paper, that the intent of Con- \ 
gress in P.L. 94-482 was to establish its priorities for vocational 
education in terms of identified needs and to require accountability from, 
recipients of federal dollars- in addressing these priorities. The evalua^ 
tidn components delineated by P.L. 94-482 fall short of testing the 
effectiveness of state and local vocational education programs in meeting 
federal priorities. In this section, we will point out certain shortcomings 
in the existing legislation and will identify possible legislative or 
administrative [Policy solutions. 

• Shortcoming: Failure to provide for evaluation of certain target 
programs . Although the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments did add two 
specific employment criteria to measure program effectiveness, it failed 
to provide cHteria or sufficient specificity to measure the impact of 
other national priorities citecf throughout P.L. 94-482. Programs for cer- 
tain target populations, such as the disadvantiaged, the handicapped, and 
limit?d-EngTish-speaking/npn-Enai-5sh-speaking persons-,' receive substantial 



niJnn IS" -"^^ funding throughout the law, but no mention is made of meas- 
au danJp^n^'"* or effectiveness of these target programs. Voca?iona? 
?hl n! ^^""Sf^'^S also receive substantial funding in the Act. but 
aSdrl3^pH nyjl"'*;"^ effectiveness of supportive services is ^ot 
addressed. Although assessment of the progress made, in reducing sex 
stereotyping arid sex discrimination is referred to frequently, there is 
;Sel2s^-rTo"Jje?t?v"^"*r''^ ''''''' °' different program a^proachls on 

cQu1 H''?Sr?ni'°^"^-'g- - to P . L 94-482 or future legislation 

arlt ^35^ ^-'P^^u^'^ evaluation criteria to measure the impact of pro- 
Snnc f^'l';^ those national priorities cited in the Act ks the basic 
^0 wMrh ;r I^?^"^ allocations. Such criteria should ineiude the extent 
a populations were able to succeed in regular programs as 

success! assisted progn^s as well as measures of employment 

. . -Shortcoming: Failure to support coordinated interagency effo rt 

a^r5oJ^t?lSj'!i;;SSs?-i' •^'■^ °^ '"'^"S vocational education. CETA. 

and vocational rehabilitaion agencies is required to be described in state 
plans and reviewed by advisory councils in various portions of P L 94-482 
Jnwf!'''"*^ allocations or specific exemplary or innovative program moniesi 
Jorr^n.'!;- designated for this purpose in the Act. It would be unHsua? 
>hl ^ncJ J Sr-lA^''""*'°" ^9^"^^ *° ■'■ts federal research funds to pay 
^SnrS?n,Lf ^^T'^ vocational rehabilitation personnel to demonstrate 
Saf^J^Ln .ncS^T^;^''?'' ^''"^""9 services. Since this national priority 
has strong cost-benefit implications through reducing duplication of ser- 
llr^nnt.Jn^ '''-''^^^^''''^ projects should be funded at the national level to 
encourage -crossing agency lines at the state and local level. 

Proposed solution. An amendment could be made to P.L. 94-482. Section 
523. directing the National Institute of Education to conduct experimental 
J^rH'^VJ" a^-ticu ated planning and delivery of vocational trailing p?ace- 

?he ^e^CE^rfon c-J^-'^'^'f "i*^ different agencies. Add^i'tionally. 

the new CETA egislation under development should require the CETA council to 
produce annual evaluation reports, using criteria comparable to those Sf 
vocational education. 

i failure to simplify ev aluation requirements . The reporting 

and evaluation requirements have already become so complex that state and 
local, educational agencies may have to refuse federal VEA dollars because 
bu>dens""°' ^^^^^^"^^^^ increased paper work and technical assistance 

v'''^?P?^!? solutions- One obvious solution is to increase the federal 
dollars behind the evaluation activities. When the data elements and 
chl??!! K°"l ^'^ i^! Vocational Education Data System are agreed upon, monies 

?.nf-fi Jr'-'''^?,^^ '"''^^"^ educational agencies to enable th^ 

10 Tuinii their obligations. 



,11 2^^'S^"*6 rather than on-site evaluations could make the evaluation of 
al ]. programs a, mor^ realistic task for the states. 
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.. Evaluation instruments could be developed /at the national level, on 
the basis of state and local input, to reduce the costs associated with 
developing these/forms. This would have an additional payoff of data com- 
parability among states—a necessity if the evaluation findings are to be 
analyzed or utilized at the national, level . 

Serious consideration should be given to sampling programs for evalua- 
tion. The design of the evaluation and the selection of the sample could 
pe performed at the national level through the Vocational Education Data 
System. If one is dealing with a reasonable sampling of programs, rather 
than all programs, a more comprehensive evaluation of the progress toward 
all national priorities could be carried out; and it could be carried out 
by NIE. 

Shortcomin g: Failure to provide for evaluation of advisory-council 
effectiveness. No criteria currently exist to measure the impact of state 
and national advisory councils, a federal innovation receiving substantial 
funding. States are only required to make comments to their advisory coun- 
cil regarding any recommendations made in their annual reports or other 
evaluation reports. No further analysis or accountability is required. 

Proposed solution. States should be required to include, in their an- 
nual plans and accountability reports,. an analysis of those changes that 
have been made in policy or practices as a result of advisory-council 
recommendations. - * 

Shortcomin g: Failure to evaluate effect of funding change . P.L. 94-482 
represented a shift from categorical funding to a block-grant funding " 
mechanism. No mention is made anywhere in the Act of assessing the posi- 
tive and^negative effects of this shift. 

Proposed solution . The National Institute of Education could be author- 
ized to evaluate the impact of this change. The study should include an 
analysis of the changes that occurred, areas that were improved, programs 
that had to be deleted. The end result. should be information about the 
effectiveness of the block-grant approach and about transitional difficul- 
ties , incurred. Before another radicalshift occurs in any 1982 policies, 
it would be. extremely important to know whether immediate or phased-in- 
poJicy changes are more effective. ' 

Shortcomin g: Failure to ^et national evaluation standards. Evaluation 
findings should influence national pcflicies, practices, and programs set . 
forth in legisUtion.' But no national -level rive!ryear.goals"or objectives 
were set forth in P.L. 94-482. The only effectiveness criteHa set fbrth 
in the law relate to employment, even though thr Act states that vocational 
education programs are in part designed to assist students tq stay in ' 
school and aid them in making occupational choices. With mostly quantita- 
tive data coming in and employment criteria being the' sole effectiveness 
measure, what information will be available to set national priorities in 
1982 legislation? . . 
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Proposed solution . National standards or criteria shoud be set, in- 
struments developed and evaluations conducted to assess the impact of 
programs assisted under the Act in meeting the intent of the Act. Uniform 
measurement instruments or designs will provide comparability and compata- 
bility of data from the fifty states in all national priority areas, 
including target populations and sex-stereotyping. The results of these 
evaluations should be us^ed to design 1982 legislation and to allocate re- 
sources, t 

Shortcoming: Failure to provide for reports back to state and local 
level? . Even if adequate funding is provided to state and local educational 
agencies to support data collection and evaluation activities, the accuracy 
of the data may be questionable since the data flow is totally upward. Re- 
sults are, not funneled back to state and local administrators, so there is 
no incentive for reliability. 

Proposed solution . The Vocational Education Data System could provide 
reports back to states summarizing progress made by that state in compari- 
son to the national picture. Such information can provide incentives for 
states to improve programs as well as to provide complete and accurate in- 
formation. ^ 



The authors feel that adoption and implementation of the prf reding 
proposed legislative and administrative solutions would lead to a com- 
prehensive and dynamic evaluation system that would provide accountability 
for vocational education and strong baseline data for establishing future 
national priorities. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
EDUCATION OR SHORT-RUN TRAINING PROGRAM? 



John Walsh 



Introduction 

Since the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, an Act 
which was intended to expand, improve, and generally revitalize the 
nation's system of vocational education, evaluation has become a topic 
of concern to vocational educators and policy makers at this national, 
state, and local levels. Considerable federal and state resources have 
been. spent on assessments of programs mandated by the Act and its sub- 
sequent amendments and of vocational education in general. State plans, 
required by the Act and prepared according to federal guidelines, are on . 
frfle in the Office of Education, management information systems have 
been installed at both the federal and state levels, and a small library 
could be stocked with "assessments" of vocational education programs con- 
ducted since 1963. Despite this activity, evidence regarding the overall 
effectiveness of vocational education as a systan, and the relative suc- 
cess of specific programs mandated by the 1963 Act and its amendments, is 
at best ambiguous and at worst nonexistent. 

It is perhaps for this reason that the. 1976 amendments to the Act 
. (Public Law 94-482) put even greater emphasis on program evaluation, and 
spell but mbre precisely than ever before the specific types of ievalu- 
ative activities that are to be conducted. The Act calls for evaluations 
by states, advisory councils., and agencies, including the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education and the National Institute of Education. 
In addition: 

Section 161 requires the Commissioner of Education and the 
Administrator of the National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics jointly to develop information elements. and uniform 
definitions for a national vocational education reporting 
and accounting system; and 

Section_J71 establishes a coordinating committee on research 
in vocational education to "...develop an effective manage-, 
ment information system on the projects funded... in order to 
achieve the best possible monitoring and evaluation of these 
projects." 

These provisions of the 1976 Act not only are an indication that 
past evaluative efforts have been inadequate, but/ constitute a Congressional 
mandate to improve existing systems for 'the evaluation of vocational educati 
programs. This mandate is made explicit in Section 523 (b) of the Act, 
which directs the National Institute of Education to undertake a thorough 

~ John Walsh is vice president of Research Information Center, San 
Francisco, California. ' 
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..evaluation and study of vocational education programs, includina 
those conducted under the Comprehensive Employment a^d Training Lt 7cETAl 
and other legislation, to includS the following: "^^^^mg Act^ (CETA) 

1. A study of the distribution of vocational education funds 
in terms of services, occupations, target pbbulations. en- 
rollments, aijd:^ducation and government levels... 

^* monrnr"!J^°" *° achieve compliance with, and enforce- 

ment of, the provisions of. applicable U.S. laws... 

oJffHJ-^^^^ °^ ""^^"^ of assessing program quality and 
effectiveness... => r ^ 

4. The conduct of experimental studies... 

5. Findings and recommendations, including recommendations 
for changes in legislation.... 

The Institute's report to the Congress and the President due in iQm 

S r ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

educational programs than has ever been coll ected in t he Mstory of the naH 
and more people are employed in collecting, processing, and SyzL lducJl 
tional program data than have ever before been employed at simiU^ Sasks 
answers regarding the effectiveness of programs a?e so elusive? ^his 
question must be addressed before future e?aluat?JI s?udies are dlsJqned. 

. What is Vocational education? Two of the major problems which have 
faced evaluators of vocational education in the past, and probably will 
continue^ to face future evaluators, are as follows: (1) There does not 
seem to be any agreement among policy makers, administrators, and edu- 
cators regarding the basic purposes and. objectives of vocational educa- 
tion; and (2) there is confusion at the federal, state,; and local levels" 
regarding federal purposes in supporting vocational education. The two 
problems are actually interrelated. Since the early 1960's, federal 
intervention in vocational educational and other employment and training 
programs has been designed primarily to help solve what have" been identified 
?2n??f^°f ^ Manpower Development end Training Act 

(MDTA), four vocational education acts, the Economic Opportunity Act, 
the Emergency Employment Act. CETA, and the recently passed Youth Employ- 
ment and Demonstration, Act. among others— have emerged a lengthy string 
of initialed, acronymic. or slogan-named programs mostly addressed to the 
legitimate end of bringing the structurally. unemployed, disadvantaged, and 
other excluded individuals into the mainstream of the labor market In- 
!nH wJ-^ ''i"^?"^ t"""^ objectives of educational, programs both "academic" 
and^ vocational have been lumped together with those of short-run employ- 
ment and training programs (or what used to be known as "manpower pro- 
grams ). Although the tWo types of programs are related, their target 
populations are quite different-one is for individuals who have not yet 
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entered the labor market; the other is for unsuccessful labor market * 
participants. It follows that the purposes and objectives of the two 
types of programs, although sharing some similarities, would also be 
quite different. 

If future evaluations are to be of maximum use to policy makers 
and program administrators, the distinction t^etween an educational 
program and a short-run employment and training program must be recog- 
nized, and the specific purposes and objectives of the two types of 
programs must be clearly delineated. This is particularly important 
because the study called for by Section 523 (b) of the 1976 amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act— a study which is to be conducted by 
the National Institute of Education— includes both evaluations of 
vocational education programs in general and those conducted under 
CETA and other legislation^ However, there is an even more important 
reason for recognizing and defining the distinction between educational 
programs, whether they be academic or vocational , and employment and 
training programs. One of the major reasons for contention between 
educators and administrators of employment and training programs (CETA 
prime sponsors, for example) is because the two types of administrators 
approach problisms from different perspectives. If the distinction be- 
tween educational programs and employment and training programs is recog^ 
.^nized from the national to local levels, it can be anticipated that im-. 
proved relationships between educators and the operators of employment 
and training progriams would result, if for no other reason than that 
there would be a common understanding of the differences between the 
two types of programs, and the program components required of each. 

The key is in arriving at a definition of vocational education and 
establishing specific objectives for vocational education programs which 
are measurable , and which would provide the basic structure for future 
evaluation of the program. Once such a definition and objectives were ' 
formulated, vocational education participation in employment and train- 
ing programs could be analyzed fr6m an entirely different pointy of view, 
that is, the effectiveness of vocational education techniques in helping 
to meet the objectives of employment and training programs. The purpose 
of this paper is therefore to explore factors which should be taken into 
consideration in defining and establishing objectives for vocational ed- 
ucation in general, and for vocational education participation in employ- 
ment and trainina programs. The remainder of the iJaper is divided into 
four sections: (1) A review of the Federal Vocational Education Movement, 
(2) Goals and Purposes, (3) Criteria For Evaluating Vocational Education, 
, and (4) Summary. 

A Review of the Federal Vocat gucati on Movement 

^ In order to gain ?ome f .. on problems related to vocational 

education which led to the r. . ; tion of the program through the 
Vocational Education Act of l!^';;..!, a nrview of the origins of vocational 
education in the United States— especially federal intervention in vo- 
cational education— is called for. Of particular interest is the eco- 
nomic and demographic climate which existed when the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed in 1917, thus creating a system of education considered 
separate and distinct from "academic'Veducation. 

.'• '. ■• . .^^^^,'.231 ■ 238 ' 
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Changing n ational needs . During the early years of the twentieth 
centi'vy. as more and more youth were going to school, it became evidpnt 
that_the traditional education program was not meeting the needs of all 
youth. Few persons stayed in school beyond the. eighth grade, and many 
dropped out at the end of the sixth grade. In the school year 1908-09, 
for example, of all the persons in school, 93 percent were in elementary 
school (grades 1-8), 4 percent in high school, arid 3 percent in the 
colleges and universities.' At the same time, the nation's seemingly 
insatiable demand for unskilled workers was beginning to decline, and 
the demand for=hi gher-ski Med workers ^was on the increase. These factors 
combined to create a demand for a different type of education, one that 
would prepare students for participation in the labor force-a function 
that had never befdre been considered a school responsibility; The pre- 
vious educational area of concentration was the "three R's," or the cre- 
ation of a "literate. citizenry" whose members could function in a democratic 

: ''^^i^ing for employment was considered an employer responsibility^" 
either by means of on-the-job training or apprenticeship. Thus, the 
target population for vocational education was the majority of students who 
were not expected to remain i^C-school- beyond the eighth grade, a majority 
which included large numbers of^inmi grants and the children of immigrants in 
urban areas, and sharecroppers Ind tenant farmers in rural areas. The intro- 
duction of vocational aduction was based on the existence of a large "working 
class, most of whom were not interested in (or had no hopes of) advancing to 
higher levels of academic education. There was also a hidden agenda- by 
• ^"tesrating academic educational with vocational training, it was hoped that 
students would remain in school longer, thus keeping them out of the labor 
Torce and, by so doing, reducing unemployment rates; and that students would 
be prepared^ in school to find entry jobs on their own without requesting the 
intervention of ward bosses and other political leaders who were finding the 
job development" process a bit of a political headache. The proponents of 
vocational education did not, however, propose vocational education as a 
substitute for academic education; rather, vocational education was seen as 
a supplement to academic training. The bas-ic purpose of vocational educa- 
tion was to make the educational process more meaningful to the majority of 
students who had no academic aspirations by integrating academic training 
and vocational preparation. Looked at in this light, today's proponents 
of the career education concept are merely updating proposals made by pro- 
ponents of the vocational education- concept in the early 1900 's. Both 
agree that one of the purposes of education— but not by any means the 
sole purpose— should be to prepare students for labor market participation. 

Occupational areas. The original occupational areas selected for 
- vocational. education corresponded closely to the occupational areas in 
which most working-class students would obtain employment after leaving " 
school and entering the labor market. These were trade and; industrial 
occupations, vocational agriculture, «nd home economics. Later, four 
additional occupational areas were added: distributive education (1937). 
technical education. (1958), business and office occupations (1963), and 
health occupations (1963). When vocational education came under attack in 
the early 1960's, one of the majior charges made by critics of the system 
was that the specific training available to students (within the seven 
occupational classifications) was for jobs that were obsolete, and that 
vocational education had not kept pace with the dramatic technological 
Changes that had occurred in the econorny since World War II. Yet, ten . 



years after the passage of the Manpower Development and Training Act in 
1962— an Act which was supposed to expand training in new and evolving 
occupations--an assessment of MDTA in meeting employers' needs in skill 

■ shortage occupations found that 72 percent of all MDTA offerings were in 
five traditional occupational areas: clerical, automotive,- welding, metal 
machine trades, and medical occupations. 2 why? Primarily because thesa 
were the occupational areas in which there was a demand for workers and in 
which the schools had been successful in placing students. What about new 
and .evolving occupations? ,Well, either nobody knew what they were (or if 
they existed at ?ill>, or entrance into the new occupational areas was con- 
trolled by intermediaries other than the schools— proprietary schools, for 
example, labor unions (through apprenticeship programs), or by employers 
themselves by means of company-sponsored training programs (IBM, for ex- 
ample). The study also found that no system had been established for- 
identifying "skills shortage" occupations; in fact, no one could define 
with any precision exactly what constituted a skills-shortage occupation. 

In retrospect, it appears that criticism of vocational education 
offerings was in reality an attack on one of the major foundations of the ■■. 
system itself, that is, that a special type of education (considered infer- 
ior by most academic educators) should be reserved for the "working class." 
When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917, working-class families, in- 
cluding rural farm families, did not expect their children to attend much 
more than eight to ten years of school before becoming wage earners or 
sharecroppers In AjDerican industry and agriculture. By 1963, only the 
remnants of this expectation system remained and vocational education 

■ stood out as a symbol of the past. Yet, vocational education was pro- 
viding training in occupational areas that were in demand. The problem 
was that the occupational areas were considered inferior; it was inevita- 
ble, therefore, that vocational education itself would be considered 
inferior-.ra type' of education reserved for those who were not bright enough 

tto make it in academic courses. ~ 

Student options. One of the purposes of the Smith-Hughes Act was to 
increase the educational and occupational options available to 1917 students. 
It was hoped, for example, that by integrating academic and vocational train- 
- ing, students would stay in school longer and thus become "more educated," 
and by providing training in "families" of occupations, their labor market 
options likewise would be increased. However* the educational and occupational 
options available to most 1917 students were extremely limited. By the time 
the average student of the period reached the age of 16, his or her 
economic career was pretty miich set; thus the training that students re- 
ceived in school, immediately prior to their entrance into the labor force, 
could be of tremendous, importance to them in finding work. Today, a wfide 
variety of options is available ta most stu(ients, and few young men and - 
women decide on an occupation by the age of 16. Thus, the training that 
students receive in. school, although ho means unimportant, is not quite as 
crucial as it was to the 1917 student. Vocational education programs are 
often jydged on the basis of Whether or not graduates are placed in "training- 
related" jobs. This criterion may not be as relevant today as it was in the 
past, Gertainly, if academic education were judged on the basis of the 
percentage of its students who graduate from college, the program would be 
declared a failure. Garth L. Mangum notes: "eighty percent of secondary 
school students are preparing to do what 80 percent will not do, that is, 
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graduate from college. Approximately eight out of ten of today's secondary 
level students are enrolled in an education curriculum that allows people 
to be prepared for work only after college attendance. Yet three out of 
four of those who begin high school complete it, one-half of those who do 
so go on to college, and one-half of those who enter college graduate. "3 

Original purpose. Thus,, the original purpose of vocational education 
was to prepare working-class students for semiskilled and skilled jobs in 
the nation's factories, mines, mills,,, and farms. Students-who were refer- 
. red into the system were not considered! "academically oriented," but "good 
with their hands, "or capable of being taught to work with their hands. 

jwever, vocational education nevertheless was. thought of as a form of 
education, not merely a tool to prepare students for labor market parti- 
cipation. In fact, one of the stated purposes of vocational education 
was to make the traditional education curriculum more palatable to stu- 
dents, and more realistic in terms of the jobs they would be called on 
to perform after leaving school. What vocational education did, in effect, 
was to add a component to educational programs— preparation for labor market 
participation. 

; Slow to change. World War II and its aftermath brought great changes ' 
in American society— changes that had a tremendous effect on the nation's . 
entire educational system, including vocational education. It was an era 
of rising expectations for all classes of Americans, but particularly those 
of the so-called working class. The G.I. Bill of Rights provided millions 
of_ ex-service men. and women with the opportunity to attend college and 
other educational institutions— opportunities they would never have had, 
had it not been for the war. Rapid technological change in agriculture' 
drove millions, of Americans, once entirely dependent on agriculture for 
their living,, in search of work in the nation's cities and metropolitan 
areas. The application of advanced technology to industry made sweeping 
changes in the very nature of work. The United States became the first 
nation in the history of the world to have more people employed in providing 
services than in the manufacture of things. ■ 

. But perhaps the change that had the greatest effect on vocational 
education was psychological in nature. The expectations of individuals 
who—only a single generation in the past— would have seen themselves 
locked into a way of life that featured little geographic, educational, and 
economic mobility were raised dramatically. Ex-servicemen and women who 
had attended college under the G.I. Bill of Rights fully expected their 
own children to attend coil lege. This meant that they had to be enrolled 
in the college preparatory or general education courses in high school. 
Vocational education? That was for the academic rejects-rthose who had 
no hopes of eventually obtaining prestigious jobs, jobs that allowed 
individuals to "dress" for work, that required a college degree or, at 
the very least, a high school diploma, and jobs that were symbols of up- 
ward mobility,, or movement up from the working class to the middle class 
or even,, higher. 

. The educational theory of the period supported the rising expectations 
of the general public. It was during the 1950's, for example, that the 

track system" was introduced— a system that resulted in the separation 
of academic" students from those judged to have little academic ability. 



Even thg National Defense Education Act Qf 1958^ which emergecl because 
the Soviet Union was able to launch a missile into space (Sputnik) ahead 
"of the United States, was primarily concerned with the training of scientists 
and engineers. Vocational education? It was the forgotten program. It 
continued to receive appropriations from Congress each year, but little 
attention was focused on it. Its facilities and equipment were becoming 
obsolete; it, appeared to be training a disproportionate number of students 
in nondemand positions (such its Agrtculttrre), or in occupations that were 
considered inferior (such as domestics through home economics courses); 
an8, if it was thought of at all , it was generally associated with the 
"third track," or courses for students who had no educational or occupa- 
tional goals, little. motivation, and less academic ability. It appeared 
to be a prograrn that had been left behind—a program without a mission. 

1963t reassessment . It is ironic that public attention was once again 
focused on vocational education in the 1960s when the nation's priorities 
shifted from the academically gifted to the "structurally unemployed," the 
poor, the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and others who had "special" 
problems in making the transition from school to work— ironic because 
)cational educators had always claimed that vocational education was 
uXed as a "dumping ground" for academic rejects. Critics of the system, 
onXthe other hand, blamed the stagnant state of vocational education on 
"conservative administration," which resulted in an unwillingness to 
update facilities, equipment, and curricula, and an even greater unwill- 
ingnesVto enroll the disadvantaged, handicapped, and others with special 
tabor market problems. The fact is that both were right. The administra- 
tion of vocational education wa£ conservative, but it is equally true that 
the system\was underfinanced and that vocational education administrators 
resented the implication that vocational education was an inferior type 
of educationXreserved for "inferior" students. 

One vocational educator put it this way: "For twenty-four years the 
nation's elite corps df educators and educational critics concentrated 
on an elite corps^^pf students— the academically oriented, the gifted, the 
college bound; voca:^ional education was pushed aside, looked down on as 
an embarrassement to\e"ducators and students alike. Then, when the national 
emphasis shifted to the disadvantaged, these same educators and critics 
charged vocational educators with being conservative and elitist. "4 

Nevertheless, with the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
vocational education was dragged, albeit reluctantly, into the modern age. 
Congress declared that the ^objective of the Act was the employment prepar- 
ation of four groups of people rather than the labor market demands of 
various occupational c>xtegories (as its bbjeptive was in the past). 
Specifically^ the Act r^ated: ^ ^ ! 

. . -persons of all ages ^in all communities of the State— those 
in high school, those who have completed or discontinued their 
formal education and are preparing to enter the labor market,, 
those who have already entered/ J;he labor market but need to 
upgrade theii^* skills, or lear^n new ones, and those with special 
educational handicaps—will have ready access to vocational 
training; or retraining which is of high quality, which is 
realistic in the. light of actual or anticipated opportunities 



for gainful employment, and which is suited to their needs, 
interests, and ability to benefit from such training. 

Prior to the passage of the Vocational Education Act, vocational ' 
education had been assigned responsibility for providing skills training 
and retraining for individuals enrolled in vocational programs under the 
Area Redevelopment Act and MDTA. Later, vocational education would parti- 
cipate in programs funded under the Economic Opportunity Act. If vocational 
educatipn had been forgotten in the past, it had entered a new era, had been 
assigned new and expanded responsibilities, and was now an integral part of 
the nation's overall attack on poverty. , ur 

The problem was that vocational education was now expected to perform 
two distinct tasks: (1) improve employment preparation for high school 
students, or individuals in the process of receiving an education; and (2) 
fiill t r^e^'ial services for unsuccessful labor market participants. Con- 
h IrLJhJ f " !frf education "reformers" and the vScationSl education 
hierarchy resulted because the reformers-al though recognizing the need to 
improve. employment preparation fhr in-school youth-were primlrily ?nter- 
r^l ipH''"cl!II'""r^^'°"*''?"''^ education system as a partial solution to 
lislucld bv V^eniPloyment" problems, e.g., the, retraining of workers 

displaced by technological change, whereas vocational educators still looked 
fSrse'cSS^e^e^S^ educational Program, privily 

shnuiI^ho'^^'S!!! "^l confusion as to what the goals of vocational education 
r^n JIJ?: reformers saw vocational education as a solution to short- 
run problems,^ the training of unemployed workers for jobs in "demand" 
occupations irfi, relatively short period of time, whereas tradi'tional 
nron^i^!? ^''"^^J^Iis viewed the mission of vocational ^education as the 
preparation of students for a lifetime of work in a dynamic economy. 

, Congressional mandates to set aside vocational education funds for 
^^l^l . ^r?"P^ (the handicapped, disadvantaged, and, more recently women^ 
added to the confusion, as did Congressional set-asides for ?Jpes 'of 
vocational education (cooperative education, work study, and hSi-econoniics) . 

oH„.J?nn^i; — community and junior colleges, most with vocational 
education divisions, made it possible for high school graduates and. n 
many cases, nongraduates , to enroll in vocational education classes as 
?ound'?tJpiJ°n''''-H^"''':"9 to "associate" degrees. Vocat?onfriiat?on 
oS^IUIh 1 providing two distinct programs si^multaneously and being 

??;Is ?uShoJ!n5"'li^'S*^' ^° *^P"' °^ ^'•^grams had the same Sbjec- 
t ves Furthermore, federal evaluations focused on the specific Congres- 
sional mandates, to wit the effectiveness of vocational Sation D?Jarams 

c^°oy a% Je"'^^ effectivenesl^Trk^'dTaJlon, 
i-uoperaii ve education, and home economics courses. The result was ntprpmoai • 
evaluation and/or evaluations in which the objective^of spec^?f t^J^^of 
vocational education were n6t well understood or delineated ^^P^^ °f 

in th^fJiJ^: concept of "career education," which came into its own 
InH "!ni.t?n''i"PPf'"^l*° 0^ separate "academi?" i 

S^?.t,-nnfi n"''^ ^''"^f ^^J^^^' ^^^''^'^^ the Original proponents of 
vocational programs advocated praparation for employment fir some students. 



namely, for. the "working class," career education implies that all students, 
regardless of the curricula or courses in which they are enrolled, should be 
provided with both orientation to the world of work and specific skills 
iPHnlng. 

The question arises, therefore, that if the overall purposes and 
specific goals of vocational education cannot be agreed upon, how it is 
possible to establish criteria by means pf which vocational education canT 
be evaluated? Can vocational education be defined? Is it education? Is 
It merely short-run training for the structural4jt^unemployed? Is it both? 
Is it a component of "career education"?. Is it irwrTHTy a program for the 
least employable students and unemployed workers? Or is it a program for 
students and unemployed workers whose interests, talents, and abilities 
are in one or more of vocational education's seven occupational areas? 
Is it remedial? Or Is it purely and simply preparation for employment? Is 
it all of these things? 

Goals and. Purposes 

There is no consensus regarding the goals of vocational education, and 
anyone who dares put them down in black and white is opening himself to 
attack.^ Nevertheless, for the purposes of this paper, it can be said that 
the goals of vocational education programs (for students not yet in- the 
labor market} 9nd vocational education components of employment and train- 
ing programs (for out-of-school youth and unemployed or unsuccessful labor 
market participants) are different. 

One overall goal that applies both to educational and. employment and 
training programs is to increase the efficiency of the labor supply by 
preparing individuals for employment. The techniques that can be used to 
accomplish this goal include orientation to the world of work, career 
explpration, prevocational training, skills training in general occupa- 
tional areas or specific occupations i Work education, or any combination 
of these techniques. Vocational education also can be combined wttii basic 
, or remedial education, Eniglish as a second language, counseling, and other 
educational services. Regardless of the comppnents of a vocational program, 
its, ultimate purpose is to help prepare individuals for employment in a 
manner that is accept \W,e both to participants in vocational education 
programs and to employers. 

There are differences between vocational education as a component of 
an educational progrjim and the application of vocational education tech- 
.niques to employment and training programs. Vocational education has 
.educational goals as well, while employment and training programs share an 
additional goal that has no relationship to vocational education. 

Employment and training programs . These programs, whether they are 
supervised by the schools or other agencies, have two purposes: (1) to 
prepare out-of-sqhool youth apd. unemployed or unsuccessful labor market 
participants for employment ,ih as short a period of time as possible; 
arid (2) to provide income maintenance to program enrolleesl The second 
purpose, which is not shared by vocational education programs, adds a 
complication to the evaluation, of employment and training programs. 
Adtninistrators and evaluators pf employme^nt and training programs must 



Sfl 51^ ^" addition, the goals of employment and training pro- 

grams are much narrower than those of vocational education programs. 
^ place individual in unsubsidized employment 

r*ifL'^°'^* t period^of. time as possible. Vocational education is Lsually 
wl 1ra?n?ni°fl'n'^^^ short-run skills training in "demand" occupations.^ 
iJf fj^generally no longer than 26 weeks in length and has as 

as MJTJI iho?S^*''* ''f placement 0* trainees in training-related jobs 
as soon as their training is completed. 

h.c<. ^»Kf ^I?" P - ''?9'"a'"S- - According to Rupert N. Evaris, there are three 
basic objectives In any public school vocational education curriculum: 

iiiiTfhvI"?«*^^ lf"ET^"^^'*! of societyj (2) increasing the options 
availab e to each^student; and (3) serving as a motivating force to eri- 
thn °^ learning. 5 Underlying these objectives, however, is 

the overriding consideration that vocational education for students who 
have not yet entered the labor market on a full-time basis is only one 
component of a tota educational nrngra.-. component lhat stresses- 
preparation for employment. The irapediate objective of such a I program 
chnn?; ^^^"f^c J)ut educational in nature. The vocational component 
linn]^ .Vl^^^i P^'"* *°*al educational prSgram; it 

InTit ^°r.^^^^ ^^^"f"* separately. Students are. not paid to attend classes, 
i f<!S l^'P?^ (especially at the secondary level) students have not 
made firm decisions regarding the careers they wish to pursue. 

With this in tnind. Evans' first objective-"meeting tlie manpower 
needs of society"-must be considered jn its broadest sinse It dSes 
J?^M?rK"'*[] ? 5"^^^^* students emerging from vocational curricula 
hnJ J^^"u^ carpenters, electronics technicians, secretaries, etc.. 
but that t|hey^ should have a thorough grounding in vocational and 
.academic skills so that they can adapt themselves to thfe demands of an 

Jc?c!!?i?''°i;°^- • ^^"^^t objective were interpreted 

"ilriLcfln"!!^' training in specific occupations, his second objective- 
increasing the options available to each student"-would be rendered 
iSo^Io ?;. '^r^i'^^J?^ student in a specific occupational area does not 
nf i-tJl ' options; rather, it limits them. Herein lies one 

ot the basic differences between vocational components of educational 

£!'?h''^nin!!io1!''"°r!"* -']'* programs: voca tiona^l training i n co 

with emplo.yment and traini ng programs should be inTpecifk occu patTonal 
greas wnicn are in demand in the local community, since the immedi'ati" ^^ 
pbjective ot such programs is tOMMace i ndividuals in employment in "i-s 
-!v?r 3 ?^ ^""^ Dossififc; vocational training in connectioTT 

with eaucationar programs must Bfea good deal more ex p Watorv in natu re. 
Because one of the principal obj«ftives of iaii cationaf prnar JL^ Vtl 
increase stuoent options , this^dhes not mean that st udent^^ should not 
ocnorJlnJ ^"^Pecific occupations; such training is sometimes, advisable. 
tkrcl?^^^K-°^?°^*^^^°^^^^ students, but skills training is not 

tne sole objective~or even the most important objective-df an educational 
program with a vocational component. . « or an eaucationai 

tf'1''<'„?bj>ctive--"serving as a motivating force to enhance all 
types of learning"-is purely educational in nature. The theory is that 
the integration Of vocational training with academic training will result 
in making the overall educational program more realistic and. therefore 
more meaningful to students enrolled in all school curricula. The goal' 
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here is to increase student motivation to learn by demonstrating the rele- 
vance of school curricula to the world of work. 

The mix-up. This analysis suggests that past evaluations of vocational 
education programs often have been less than adequate because they have con- 
centrated on the economic goals of the program without giving sufficient 
consideration to its educational goals. This failing is due primarily to a 
failure to distinguish between the goals of employment and training (or "man- 
power") programs and those of educational programs. • 

Although it is true that one of the major goals of vocational education 
is economic in nature, that is, to facilitate the labor exchange by prepar- 
ing students and out-of-worJc youth and adults for employment, it is also true 
that the specific objectives of vocational education programs are different 
from those of employment and development programs. The accompanying tabu- 
lation on the goals of vocational training summarizes this "difference." 



Education 

To provide full-time students 
with vocationa*^ training over 
a two-to-four-year period of 
time, .which is integrated with 
academic training, and which is 
often exploratory in nature. 



Employment & Training (Manpower) 

1 . To prepare out-of-school 
youth and unemployed or 
unsuccessful adult labor 
niark^et participants for 
employment in demand oc- 
cupations in as short a. 
period of time as possible. 

2. To provide income mainten- 
ance for program enrol lees. 



2. To increase student options— 2 
options which include further 
education as well as immediate 
post-school employment. 

3. To serve as a motivating force to ' - 
enhance all types of learning. 

It follows that if the goals of the two types of programs are different, 
separate criteria may;be developed for assessing their effectiveness. With- 
out specificit)(, the criteria necessary for assessing both the overall pro- 
gram and its specific components will not emerge, and without criteria, the 
information ^necessary for performing evaluative measurements will be neither 
identified nor collected. , 



Criteria for Evaluating Vocational Education 



d^ai1< 



It is not the' purpose of this paper to set down detailed criteria for 
the evaluation of vocational education programs, but to suggest a framewbrkj 
or a basis, for the development of evaluative criteria. This framework 
should distinguish between (1) the goals as opposed to the purposes of vo- 
cational education, and (2) the vocational components of educational pro- 
grams as opposed to those of employment and training programs. 

Federal set-asides . Federal set-asides for special target groups, 
special educational techniques, and efforts to bring about social change 
have to\do with the purposes of vocational education in helping to solve 
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national problems-purposes that vocational education shares in common 
with other programs and institutions. As such, they apply across the 
board to all vocational education problems, both those that are prim- 
arily educational in nature and those that are designed to solve struc- 
tural unemployment problems, or are economic in nature. Set-aside programs 
• for the disadvantaged, handicapped, and "regular" students, as well as 
orJnLKr ''^''T.l types Of vocational programs (work education, home 
economics, and the e imination of sex sterotyping), can be considered 
f2^-!- r^S".^''^^ planned, statewide vocational education programs. 
Additiona criteria my be applied to set-aside components of overall 
vocational programs, but the purposes of vocational education are suf- 
ficiently broad to encompass the "special" efforts called for by Congress. 

^valuators, therefore, should be careful that the criteria developed 

-J^'^" °^ vocational education are based on the program's goals 
rather than its purposes. yv/uu 

Employment and training criteria . One of the purposes of employment 
and tra ning programs is to prepare unsuccessful labor market participants 
for employment in as short a period of time as possible. The success 
rrio^'f^t^!" ^"S^ programs are simple: (1) relatively high completion 
i ^- I ?''?P°4* "^ates; (3) relatively high placement rates; and 
[y high job retainment and promotion rates. The objective is to put 
^?Lc;-"'P^°^^'' *° '"'''^ ^^5* possible; the basic criterion for 
t"Sork"^ *° ^"^'^^ unemployed are put 

However, employment and training programs have an additional Duroose- 
i^nn!.-'"'';i^-'""' P^^Q^^"- enrollees are not placed r jobs 

v?dIS w??h'5?;n P«^t^^\P!ti'°"j'" the. program, enrollees are neverthe ess pro- 
vided with allowances whMe they are in the program, thus fulfilling the 
; second objective, of employment and training programs. Moreover the trainina 
ma'f inlrllse tl]' '"'^'^^t^^ Plo^r^- be'of future usTto thLroJ ' 
?he skins theJ ^Lrng^'^^'S'^ mobility, i.e., they may move to areas where 
tne Skills they have obtained are;in demand. 

This suggests that a criterion for assessing the effectiveness of 
employment and training programs is the extent t8 which program Inro?lees 
are placed in jobs, either immediately. or in the future, and either n?heir 
n^^i^'^n'^'^' ^" ^^^^'^ communities of the state and nation ISe 
income maintenance aspects of the program are unrelated to the types of 
IZmi f receive while enrolled in employment and trailing programs; 

they are in effect automatic. The fact that enrollees are paid to attend 
_classes, however, may have negative effects on the overall success of 
programs. . °" ^"^^"s or 

Educational criteria.. Although the same criteria outlined above can 
cnif^. !f !^°^^"tional education programs, they are not by any means the 
,«Lc IT'?' T ""^^ necessarily the most important Criteria for the 
assessment of educational programs'. To assess the effectiveness of vom- 
.uS l.'rrT''i°^ educat onal programs, criteria relatinn to Z fo"owing 
also mu-t be developed: (1) the extent to which graduates 'of vocational 
courses are we 1 grounded in both academic and vocational skill? thJs 
increasing their adaptability to alternative employment opportunities in 
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a dynamic economy; (2) the extent to which students are given the 
^ opportunity to .explore various career alternatives, including clusters 
of jobs within occupational categories, thus increasing the options 
available to each stucfent; afid (3) the extent to which the vocational 
component of an educational program serves as a motivating force to 
enhance all types of learntng. 

Students enrolled in school on a full-time basis are still in a 
formative stage; decisions regarding their lives, including their choices 
of occupations, are still in a state of flux. Thus, criteria relating 
to placements, or placements in training-related occupations, are not 
necessarily as important to educational programs as they are to employment 
and training programs. What seems to be more important is the extent to 
which the vocational component aids students in exploring potential 
careers and mastering nonvocational subjects, espcially basic education 
skills. 

Summary 

The title of this paper asks a question: "Vocational Education: 
Education or Short-Run Training Program?" The answer, of course, is 
that it is both. Vocational training is a component both of educational 
programs for secondary and post-secondary level students and of employ- 
ment and trainhing (or "manpower") programs. The crucial question is 
whether the goals. of the two types of programs are the same or different, 
and depending on the answer to this question, whether the same or 
different criteria should be developed for assessing their effectiveness. 

In exploring this question, the establishment of vocational education 
in the early 1900's, the program's decline and rejuvenation in the early 
1960's were traced. Selected aspects of vocational education and its 
relationship to employment and training programs were discussed. Impli- 
cations for evaTtjati on were drawn. 

If future evaluations of vocational education programs are to be 
of maximum use to policy makers and administrators, the various goals 
of the program must be well articulated and specific criteria for judging 
the success of the various types of vocational education programs must be 
established. It is particularly important that a distinction be made be- 
tween vocational education programs for students not yet in the labor 
market and employment and training programs or short-run training programs 
for unemployed youth and adults. The two programs have different purposes, 
and different techniques must be employed in evaluating them. 
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IV, SELECTED ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 



^ . The commissioned papers did not address all the policy issues in 
vocational education that have been raised and debated. For example, dif- 
ferences between ^secondary and postsecondary training programs and the 
consolidation of funds under the Education Amendments of 1976 were not 
treated separately. On the other hand, several planning papers centered 
on themes pertinent to federal vocational education policy, but have not 
figured prominently in most discussions of that policy. 

In one of these papers, "The Role of Vocational Education in the Na- 
tion's Employment and Training 'Programs," Gordon I. Swanson takes a 
broader view of vocational educationt examining its place in a national 
policy of employment and training. He reviews this delivery system role 
in current legislation, discusses contemporary themes in education, arid 
concludes with some observations on the capability of vocational educa- 
tion for improving federal employment and training policy. 

In "Vocational Education in Rural America; Current Problems and 
Prospects," Jonathan P. Sher presents an argument for increasing at- 
tention to rural vocational education. He emphasizes the diversity of 
rural education by noting that "one can^find evidence to support nearly 
any characterization." He maintains that there is neither reliable nor 
systematic research in this area on which policy recommendations can be 
based. Thus, Sher feels that a priority needs to be placed on thinking 
about strategies for education and training for rural America and how 
best to fit alternatives to different communities. This, he argues, is 
only a first step. 

The 1976 Amendments show increasing interest in the issues associa- 
ted with. equality of access to vocational education programs. Phyllis 
McClure's paper, "Ruce and Sex Compliance Issues in Vocational Education," 
outlines the major civil rights compliance issues in vocational education. 
She describes the available evidence, and its deficiencies, regarding the 
participation of women and minorities arid the compliance issues that arise. 
She concludes by offering sugge<;tions for research and. data collection 
on these matters. 

Related to issues of equality of access to vocational education is 
training for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. In this area the 
legislation mandates a set-aside funding pattern to establish federal 
policy. Phyllis Hamilton, in "Vocational Education for Special -Need 
Students," reviews th^ existing evidence and gaps in research. She also 
notes the problems that arise in coordinating federal programs to meet 
the needs of these populations. 

To what use vocational education can be put to meet the economic needs 
of Americans is a concern of Lester C. Thurow. Indeed, in an unpublished 
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?a??Sn " "^R^^n P ^•''r'^"'^^'''.^"^ Suggested Changes in Vocational Edu- 
will unHprnn; ^P"^"- "^^^ ?''9ues that federal vocational education programs 
will undergo greater challenges in the future. One of these demands is 
i^r.JJn'"i'"L"' >• °^ ^ '^^'"9ing economy. Thurow places a chanenge before 
vocational education with his paper. "Vocational Education as a Strlteqv 

LHoiarL'*'"?-'^°T*^:" ^"^""^""^^ ^^^"^'"ic implica?i-ons 0f V0-- 
cat onal education foundations and what its role in this context should bP 

2o?i-ctes I'presenMd"^' ""'""^^ " one'Sf^maSfh^irJesoufc^ 
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THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE NATION'S 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Gordon I. Swanson 



In identifying the role of vocational education in the nation's 
employment and training programs, this paper will first highlight the 
policy context of such a role as expressed in recent legislation/Second, 
it will describe several of the principles that have guided the develop- 
ment of a structure of delivery systems. Third, it will highlight a 
number of concepts that are recurring themes in all public educational 
programs and particularly in programs of vocational education. Fourth, 
it will identify some of the capabilities that exist in vocational edu- 
cation. Finally, it will highlight some of the needed changes in all 
efforts to improve i the nation's employment and training programs. 



Vocational Education and Training Legislation, 1961-77 

Legislation governing such a complex set of problems as arie 
embraced by vocational education cannot be expected to have much concep- 
tual orderliness. Legislation iis, after all, an activity involving 
coalitions and compromises surrounding multiple purposes. It requires 
administrative and decision-making responsibility distributed throughout 
multiple bureaucracies existing at various levels of government. Passed ^ 
in response to the presumed needs of constituenci^es, its effect is often 
more dramatic in the constituencies it creates.' 

Viewed in retrospiect, legislation related to such activities 
as vocational education and manpower begins to acquire a certain pattern 
and character. But to say tHat such a pattern or character represents 
a deliberated policy orientation would be ah exaggeration. The legis- 
lation during the 1961-77 period appears as more of an exercise in 
chronic frustration. Although credited with initiating activism and 
social protest in the late sixties, college students and other youth 
may have been merely.mirrorjng the frustratipns which they were inher- 
iting from Congress.^ Nevertheless, the 1961-77 period provided some 
baselines for current thinking and it now repays our attentioii to examine 

In 1961, Congress passed and the President signed the Area 
Redevelopment Act (ARA). Similar legislative efforts had already been 
sidetracked by two presidential vetoes.^ The Act was intended to re- 

~ Gordon K Swanson is President, American Vocational Association, 

and Professor, University of Minnesota. This paper is adapted from. a pre- 
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fn o«oi?f Vitality of depressed areas by attracting industry. 

JjJnf«"" ""^S'^""] equal ity^of-opportunity legislation with sk^l 

training as a central feature and a visible attraction. 

*K« ^" 1^^^* Congress passed the first major manpower leaislation 

the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) This Ipoio^jfnn 
introduced .in March 1961 as a bill to expaK atiln l&ln Ttl 
ih";*;bJnKi-cianc technologieaTly uSem^y^ed, e.. 

struc?ura unoL?"'' ^"f "^^^^ Were soon to be the casualties of 
structural unemployment caused by automation-the crisis tODic which wa«: 
appearing on every conference agenda of the time topic which was 

omnhic,-e ^" 1963. Congress amended the MDTA to initiate an additional 
emphasis, namely, youth training. The amendment reduced the reou ?ed 
TlZVntt °V9TA trainees to 17 years ..d expandedlhe fldera? share 
?^HP^^ nM • °I.-'"stnutional training from one-half to two-thirds The 
Ir^nn? ,no-'^'*'?u ^^P'"^^'' ^°"t^ training, including youth of high 
aSSeaJed^?n ^96.*^"^ ^T""^.^"^- ^ T ^°"t^'onal Education Act a?so = 
addid aStInt nn ;n ^^^t^^es -.ncluded an.expansion of funding, some 
! c^?f J • to planning, and an increase in categorization bit with 

?ar^I^^ !!•"*^3°''?^^T substance of instruction to spSci^ic 
J?o?ess Jo^'Juhc; ^^Sislation launched a trend of substtJ^J ng 

process for substance in vocational education. 

declared 2r ll^Vi- "^t^'?" discovered poverty and President Johnson 
a?w?i ! c J^^ weapon was. skil l training; limited 

esJaS? ?hm!n? given to job matching and job creation. A conspicuously 
establishment- threatening law, the Economic Opportunity Act (EGA) was ■ 
enacted in 1964 with a full-blown set of youth programrSbinea wi^h 
jTZli f*^?" Pr?9;-fs. including Adult Basi? Educa?iSn (isE). ^he ■ 
iSSd ?nu?h^?^''''^"*''^^.'"'' nonresidential counterpart, the Nei ghbor- 
yoS?h'CoymeSt: existence as added el ement^f' concern loY 

elements of^JfL^J^Unl? I!" ^9ain amended by folding in the training . 
t!f?n?nn • acknowledging that r^?rtain types of occupational 
training required longer training periods. Training time as well as 

pIJaMJ^'hoH^"'"-"'*""''^'' "^^^'^ ' doubling of tl!e previously 

oSni'?-'' ^^"P^^'' "'^^ ^^'^ extension of training time was 

an emphasis on serving olde^ trainees, which reduced the p>-opordon of 

inr5n"^^^°*?^?"'i]^''^^ *° ^°"tf^s (those under the age of 22) to 
^one-fourth. This, did not mean a reduction in the emphasis on youth 

JJo i;h^V"n^n/°"*5 training opportunities had earlier been expanded 
by the Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps programs. ^f^-n^ea 

FHMr,f,-n Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary 

-sSS^to oU^^ the initial step in providing general federal 
support to elementary and secondary education. As with much of the social 

LT lo °^ ^^^^ ^" special target groups and 

gave very few options to local jurisdictions. 



In 1966, the unemployment rate was relatively low and it was . 
becoming clear that a change in the focus of training was underway, a 
change to give much more attention to the disadvantaged. The, problems 
of the technologically unemployed, which had triggered the MDTA, were 
now in the* background. ^ ^ 4 ' 

In 1967, a new slogan, "off the welfare rolls and onto the 
payrolls," began to appear. The Social Security Act was amended in an 
attempt to encourage economic independence on the part of AFDC recipients. 
The program mounted was the Work Incentive Program (WIN). Although 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, were given 
joint administrative responsibility for the program, its subsequent 
implementation drifted comfortably toward the more alert and aggressive 
agency,^the Department of Labor. Program services included literacy 
training, health services, and child care as well as skill training. 

The legislative events of 1967: and the related program .init- 
iatives represented a change of . course for the MDTA and for manpower 
programs in general. In fact, the term "manpower" took on a new, derived 
meaning. Now included within the term was the concept of an integrated 
cluster of social services including such things as income maintenance^ 
health services, work incentives, child care, literacy programs, skill 
training^ and various extensions or adaptations of public wislfare. With 
federal regulations being employed to set Standards for health, housing, 
nutrition, triaining,and income, the year 1967 can be seen as signaling 
the acceptance of the existence of a > si fare state. 

In the same year, 1967, the Economic Opportunity Act was 
amended to create "special impact" programs. Created within the Office 
of Economic Opportunity wer6 aree development projects similar to those 
created by the ARA in 1961, whose training elements had been incorporated 
into the MDTA in 1965. The EOA Amendments also created the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP), which included. features for coordination and 
planning. The implementation of the GEP began the demise of the inade- 
quately supported Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), 
which had been established as an interagency planning and coordinating 
mechanism at the local, state, regional, and* federal levels.^ 

In. 1968, Congress amended the MDTA and directed the Secretary 
of Labor to create a computer-based Information system for job matching 
on a national, state, "^and local basis. This was among the first of a 
series of congressional concerns directed at creating a data-based 
information system for informing individuals about the job-market rela- 
tionships related to employment arid training. Also involved in the 1968 
Amendments was a provision for establishing Manpower Training Skill 
Centers.- To test the possibility of job creation in the private sector^ 
a Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program was also 
created by the Administration.^ 
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which were better provided at^ubcTH .r^li';>sf^' T'^^"" °^ solutions 
(a redistributinn nf hISt?- subsidiary 'l^^ls) and decentralization 

.■nents to deal with en,plpy„|nt and t?ai-ni-ng probfeis!^ °' 9°^^^"" 

With unempiU?n^r??iTra^SHi'''°"?.'^ passing a new Manpower Act. 
for a clnnn'??^:^; ! "^apidly, the congressional response orovided 

Sch 0 'a" ' e'- t' :o°::crtS"S]:a.'%7^"^? e.ploy.ent. ^rcoSta^Ined'too 
But the die wis cas? fhl ^ fit P'^^^ident. and he vetoed it. 
la^t ■v^!cn..+ k ^ t ' ^ °^ government as the emolover of 
LnJowlr°p^S?a'.s!'"^ ^" congressional inEln^t^'lu'bsIquent 

manpower riv"eJu-shaHn5'""'2onn'::'''"°" ^""^^5^""^ legislation to establish 
Employment Act whir^JS: p^^"?^^" responded by passing the Emergency 
exSrp'H^fJn f*^^ President signed. This Act was the clearest 

?hr?fih ?^ ''^I^r^ purposes within manpower programs U created 
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In 1973, the series of short-term programs authorized during 
, the previous six years culminated in new manpower legislation, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), Its most important 
feature was the creation of a network of local authorities call.ed priirs 
sponsors and the elevation of these authorities to a vital position in 
order to accomnodate decategorization arid decentralization. The legis- 
lation was a full accommodation of a manpower voucher plan, with prime 
sponsors occupying the role of agency voucher holders. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act became law in 
December, 1973, and much of the following year was devoted to problems, 
of its accomodation and implementation. Although Title II of the Act 
contained provisions for public service employment, the Act was amended 
in 1975 to add Title VI, a special provision for public service employ- 
ment tied to the level of unemployment. The 1975 Amendment clearly tied 
CETA to the rate of unemployment and thus identified employment and . 
training programs as dependent upon the forces, including fiscal policies, 
influencing the -level of employment. 

In 1976, Congress passed and the President signed new vocational 
legislation, the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. Its passage 
had be^^n preceded by the introduction of numerous bills over a three-year 
period: Nineteen bills were introduced in the House and two in the 
Senate before a compromise was reached on the legislation. The main 
theme of debate in the Vocational Education legislation involved adminis- 
trative concerns and jurisdictional questions within the educational 
establishment. This debate served to raise some fundamental policy 
questions and it also served to diminish, but not to eliminate, the con- 
gressional determination to continue moving toward decentralization, 
decategorization and revenue-sharing. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. defined the respon- 
sibility placed on state boards of education for demonstrating represen-/ 
tative democracy in the process of preparing state plans. Programs author- 
ized under the Act gave priority to special target groups, with a great 
deal of attention focused upon various categories of the disadvantaged. 
The Act calls for an elaborate data and information system, multiple 
evaluiations, and an extensive system of advisory councils. 

Stability and Change in Legislative and Progriam Emphasis , , 

Statutory change in employment and training programs has been 
,an annual event since 1961.'^ Except for the MDTA of 1962, which was 
enacted in anticipation of employment dislocations arising out of auto- 
mation, none of the legislation was aimed at dealing with future conditions 
rather, it focused on a current problem or responded to previous situation^ 
Viewed as a series of legislative events rather than as single events, the 
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independently as^ separate forces, but collectively in a combined way. 
To negard them as policies woulJ be to elevate them to the status of 
deliberated options to rejected alternatives. They have no such status. 
In policy terms, they should probably exist as hypotheses to be tested. 
Yet they continue to operate as part of extant reality and as forces 
Influencing the style and focus of the nation'-s training activities. 



Principles Guiding the Structure of Delivery Systems 

The principles guiding the structure of delivery systems for 
employment and training programs are those related mainly to organization, 
purpose, and standards. As with the legislative emphasis of the last 
several decades, these have not developed in response to an overarching 
policy framework; they have emerged as part of a natural dynamic arising * 
from multiple forces over a period of time. It may be argued that it 
is the desirability of principles whiph justifies their existence. On 
the other hand, it may also be argued that it is their existence which 
justifies their desirability. Both arguments have certain merits, as 
will be seen in the discussion which follows. 

Organization . America's organizational preference in vocational 
training programs is that they be institutionally based. The trend began 
before the Revolutionary War with the demise of/ craft guilds, a demise 
associated with the need for workers have multiple capabilities rather,,^ 
than the single skills identified with v^jild membership. The preference " 
for institutionally based programs was formalized by the land grar.i 
(Morrill Act) legislation of T862, which institutionalized training pro- 
grams, whose counterparts in Europa were not given an institutional frame- 
work for an additional^^ialf-century. More recently the institutional 
preference has been dCTjpnstrated at every level of government— federal , . 
state, and local —by^^ormous investments in equipment and buildings for v 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education. 

What is the depth of the commitment to institutional training? 
While there are no precise data on such investments, the'^total can be 
estimated to be between $25 and $30 billion in buildings and equipment 
alone. Institutional training is the nation's primary delivery system 
for vocational education, training, and employment. > 

Why has the nation declared its preference for the institutional 
approach? First, such an approach can respond to the needs of individuals 
as well as to the needs of industry. The opportunity for freedom of 
choice among various occupational ladders is a cha^acteristTc of insti- 
tution-based education and training. Although often a>iticized for serving 
industry's need for obedient and pliant workers, institutional training has 
been conspicuously organized to insure that the needs of industry will 
not supersede. the needs of individuals. Second, institutional training 
has been a clear and unequivocal choice of organized labor. Labor repre- 
sentatives have free access to membership in the governing bodies in charge 
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While standards for vocational education may be partial, Qr< 
in some cases uncertain, the existence of numeroiis standards is indir 
cative of an effort to demonstrate a principled approach to serving the 
public interest. 

. < It is not sufficient', however, to point to the existence of . 
numerous standards and to regard thei' existence, albeit laudable, as 
an unmijked blessing. It is useful ,tb recall the fanoas quotation of ^ 
the general in the Foreign Legion who said "We lost the war, but we didn't 
lower our standards.." One cannot be sure that standards infill leaj to 
th6' anticipated success,. ^ . I 

r The most principled approach to standards is one that contin- 

uously reexamines their adequacy and is constantly alert. to the need for 
them to be inf;"med by review and inquiry. This, too, is a role accepted 
by the fie'id of vocational education, as illustrated by the AVA's 
recent decision to make accreditation a more sharply focused professional 
responsibility. 

' ' < ^ ■ ' ■■■ 

'^''^LJ^^^^ ^^ Vo^illonal Education's Role in Employment an d 
lillMsSL . ^. , . ■ ' ■ • . 

It would be possible fo list and elaborate an exhaustive array 
of concepts which are important to vocational edu<^ati on' s role in employ- 

^ment and training. Thoie addressed here constitute a minimum list, those 
which enter the daily discussions and decisions about such programs. 
They include the notion of what is basic in education, the concept of 
justice, and the concept of policies related to planning and implemen- 

' tation. 

The concept of the basics includes the question of what is 
basic to education or to preparation for work./ A "back to the basics" 
movement is a cyclicaV phenomenon in education. There are pendulum- type 

, moves from one type of emphasis to another, each claiming to offer what \ 
is crucial , essential , or, to some degree, basic. Such cyclical phenomena 
are highlighted by events such as Sputnik, an^^htghligh ted eVeh more by 
such ^programs as the "Right to Read" and this eas6 with which the educa- 
tional community succumbs to the penchant for remediatibn. ' The inclusion 
of Adult Basic Education (ABE) in the Economic Pppbrtunity Ac 1964 
was an offlciial^ recognition of the possibilities of reniedi^tipn^ in "basic" 
Skills, 1;Ke claims of the Career Educatibh movement h^ve invaq^biy; ^^^^ 

^wel t on the hope that student performance in reading, language,* ?injd / 
mathematics would be ^as good ^(br at least no worse) for students engaged 
in ciireer education activities than for other student^. '%?v 

r ^ J Instruction is regarded as basic when it.h'as instrumental 
Value, v^^^^ it opens access/ routes to important gdalsj., The question' of 
what^ kind of instruction should be regarded as basic is simultaneously a : 
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develop the human resource needs of the nation's work force during the 
next decade. Through its authorizing legislation at the federal level 
and its acconmodation at state levels, vocational education can now 
employ some powerful machinery for forecasti-ng and planning manpower 
resources for the future. This machinery has collaborative linkages with 
other federal and state agencies and there are linkages with an elaborate 
network of local advisory councils. 

It would be traditional to refer to this as a concept of 
planning. It would be incomplete merely to identify the urging which 
Congress gave to state boards of education to deal more effectively with 
issues of policy. The concept of policies related to planning is 
sufficiently unique to be identified as a new role and a special obli- 
gation to the nation's, employment and training programs. 

Present Response Capabilities of the Vocational Education Systems 

On the national scene, vocational education is best known for 
its programs in school systems at the secondary Jevel. At the state 
level and at many local levels it is best known for its programs at 
postsecondary and adult levels. The capabilities here discussed are 
mainly the latter. 

Since its emergence oh the national scene, vocational edu- 
cation's most well-known capability has been its responsiveness to 
national emergencies requiring rapid expansion of skilled manpower. Such 
emergencies have always been associated with preparation for war or 
defense. Such capabilities are rarely difficult to demonstrate.. . Ordin- 
arily they require an expansion of current routines with a minimum of 
new procedures.' 

Second, vocational programs have also shown a capability for 
responding to the force of the employment market. The capability is 
greatest when the employment opportunities are close to the training 
site and when there are few barriers between the vocational instructor 
and the employer. The good instructor is invariably the best placement 
officer. 

Third, vocational programs have a high capability* for regional 
and community development. This feature of vocational programs is not 
well known or well publicized; it is not included in the data of required 
rtiporting. Yet there are many dramatic examples of programs that have 
generated business expansipn and job creation. It is a capability of 
considerable present and potential significance. 

There are a number of areas where the response capability of 
vocational education is modest or even low. Some of these will be men- 
tioned in the next section. 
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functioned for many years as operating systems and not as; inquiring 
systems. It is now necessary to do more than improve delivery systems, 
tinker with curricula, or coordinate competitive organizational styles. 
A focus on inquiry merely reflects the realization that problems will 
not go away by themselves. It would be a reversal of this trend eMay 
from inquiry during the past decade. ( 

I conclude with an observation that may be familiar to careful 
observers of history. America no longer has a "holding tank" for its 
youth. In the late 1930*s, the country created Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps to drain off its unemployed yo uth. In the early 1940's, v 
World War II preoccupied youth. In the late 1940's and the early 1950's, 
the G.I. Bill of Rights served to absorb millions of youth in transition. 
In the late 1950*s and the early 196*0's, the Vietnam War became the 
holding tank for youth. In the 1970's, the nation finds itself without 
a holding tank. This is not to suggest that we need one; it is only to 
suggest that tradition has not left us well, prepared to exist without one 
Here is another* reason why it is necessary to depart from tradition and 
to rely more on inquiry in addressing the nation's problems of employment 
and training. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN RURAL AMERICA: 



CURRENT PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 



Jonathan P. Sher 



Introduction j!' 

If ignorance is truly bliss, then what is currently known about rural 
vocational education should invoke feelings of unbridled joy. In this 
age of alleged "information overloads," the paucity of reliable data on 
vocational education in rural areas is nothing short of startling. Con-\ 
flicting, and seemingly contradictory, impressions and assumptions are 
comnohplace. Given the absence of any systematic inyestigations, specu- 
lation and random anecdotes have' become primary data sources. 

For example, one frequently encounters, the claim (made most often by 
state and federal policymakers) that rural areas receive far more than 
their "fair share" of available resources for vocational education. Yet 
discussions with local educators and community leaders tend to yield the 
impression that rural students are being significantly shortchanged in 
the- distribution of existing vocitional educatiofi funds. Similarly, while 
rural vocational education is routinely assailed as being outdated, in- 
appropriate, and sorely in . need of reform, it is by no means unusual to 
encounter very favorable characterizations of existing rural facilities 
and programs. Some sources go out of their way. to berate the quality of 
rural vocational education teachers while other, equally informed, sources 
are fulsome in their praise-for these individuals. 

Understanding both the validity and the persistence of these claims and 
counterclaims may not be as arduous a task as it seems at first glance. 
There are, in fact, two e.xplanations which reveal these contradictions to 
be mere apparent than real. They are (1) rural vocational education, like 
rural America. as. a whole, is so diverse that one can find evidence to sup- 
port nearly any characterization;! and (2) it is inordinately difficult 
to distinguish major from minor t9ends and extraordinary circumstances 
from commonplace ones in the absence of reliable state and national sta- 
tistics and research. 

Thus, it is likely that there is at least some basis in fact for all of 
the conflicting assertions made about rural vocational education. Never- 
theless, th^lhfstbric problem has bee^^ ??ne of discerning not oijly the 
extent to which any of these claimed i,<,aracteristics actually are present 
in America's rural corniuni ties, but also one of identifying sets of cir- 
cumstances which correlate with each of these ch^lracterizations. In other 
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constituency and the dramatic differences resulting from seemingly in- 
nocuous alterations in the definitions used. 

• . 

One final note on definitions. Although they are equally arbitrary, 
density-based definitions of "rural" may, in some cases, be appropriate 
and useful to researchers and policymakers. Certainly, they illustrate 
some striking differences in settlement patterns and reveal the extent to 
which genuinely ''wide open spaces" still exist in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the western region. According to Census data, urban popula- 
tion density averaged 2,760 people per square mile (including a figure of 
67,808 per square mile in Manhattan), while rural population density 
averaged 15 people per square mile.b 

Still, aggregate national statistics do not adequately reflect the 
enormous variance in the size and significance of the rural population at 
the state level. For example, Pennsylvania has more than 3 million rural 
residents, while Nevada has less than 100,000. More than 67 percent of 
Vermont's population live in rural communities, but only 12.9 percent of 
Rhode Island's population is rural. Two states. (Wyoming and Vermont) have 
no SMSAs at all, and 20 other states havfr more than half of their popula- 
tion'in nop-metropol i tan areas. Yet there are twelve states in which the 
non-metropolitan population constitutes less than 20 percent of the state's 
. , -total number of residents. .California is. an interesting case in that it 
has nearly ^ million rural residents -(more than in 40 other states), yet 
less than 10 percent of its totail population is in rural areas (making it 

^the least rural of the fifty states). 

>k ■ _ . 

Population density statistics also demonstrate the tremendous dis- 
parities existihg among states. At the extremes, Alaska averages one 
citizen per square mile, while New Jersey has 953. As noted earlier, the 
western- states have the lowast population density ratios, but there are 
33 states which average less than one hundred people per square mile. 

More important ^i^an these broad population figures is the fact that 
sinc2 1970, rural America's population base has experienced a significant 
resurgence. As one of the. nation's leading demographers, Calvin Beale, 
concluded: 

"The vast rural -to-urban migration of people that was the common pat- 
tern of U.S. population movement in the decades after World War II has been 
halted and, on balance, even reversed. During 1970-73, non-metropolitan 
areas gained 4.2 percent in population compared to only 2.9 percent for 
metro areas."' 

Beale goes on to state that: 

As might be expected [counties adjacent to metropolitan areas] 
have had the highest population growth since 1970 (4.7 percent) 
and have acquired about five-eighths of the total net in-movement 
into all hon-rmetro counties. However, the more significant point 
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achievement in school, and compensating for the inherent isolation and 
population sparsity of rural areas are all problems which have persis- 
tently plagued rural school and remain largely unsolved even today. 

Nevertheless-^ it is. inaccurate to portray rural schools strictly in 
negative terms. Among the very diverse rural systems are many rural 
schools which compare favorably in educational quality with their larger 
and wealthier yrban and suburban counterparts. The broad statistics 
mask these successes and tend to divert researchers away from studying 
the characteristics of outstanding small schools. 

Much of wKdt is^ unique about rural schools and school districts de- 
fies quantitative analysis or statistical description. The slower pace 
and less pressured environment, the spirit of cooperation, the opportuni- 
ties for leadership development, the less formal interactions among 
students, staff and parents, and other similar qualities which have long 
been associated with rural schools arei not easily measured by the tools 
of educational research. This would be of little consequence were it not 
for the fact that researchers and policymakers have tended to discount 
that which they, cannot measure. Thus, when rural communities opt for 
these "intangible" qualities (for example, by choosing to keep their 
community school instead of busing their children to a large consolidated 
school having a bigger library or more sophisticated equipment) they are 
often labeled as "backward" or "reactionary," rather than merely different. 

_ Efforts to reform education (including vocational education) in 
sparsely populated areas must capitalize upon the strengths, as well as 
correct the deficiencies, of rural schools. Historically, reformers have 
either disparaged the advantages inherent in small rural community schools 
or have taken them for granted. As a result, these advantages have often 
remained as undeveloped potentials rather than fully utilized components 
of the school program. 

Rural Vocational Education: Curren t Status 

■ In addition to providing a context for examining the specific prob- 
lems and potentials of rural vocational education, the preceding sections 
were intended to serve as a warning against making sweeping generaliza- 
tions about this field. Refraining from stereotypes .here is prudent, not 
simply because the heterogeneity of rural America recommends it, but, more 
•'.iportantly, because the previously noted absence of critical information 
about the characteristics and performance of America's rural vocational 
education system denands such restr^int. 

Any attempt to describe the cuncnt status of rural vocational edu- 
ttion in the United States is hampered by the availability of only the 
ost rudimentary statistics on the parameters and components of this sys- 
cem. For example, we simply do not know how many full and part-time 
students, how many faculty members, or how many institutions combine to 
make up our rural vocational education system. Similarly, there are no 
existing national data from which we can accurately compajhe the programs. 
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wiJh^jio^^n?>ho5r''''^''''*i" f r"'"''^ vocational education institutions 
with those of their urban and suburban counterparts. Do rural teachers 

vojational education teachers? How do the progpaimatic offerings in ?ural 
SaJ ona?".SS;?""'-^''.^^"^^"^^ ^"^^^ programs exceed or lag behind the 
dS voL?^on^^'!lw''^'^^ graduates in jobs related to their training? 
MarSli'? g' and?"*^°" ''''' ''''' differ fro. tho'se 



Afiswering these questions with "hard evidence" (as opposed to soecu- 
wfu "^"S^"^ 'opinions) is all but impissible TpreseSf 

Ih chXrixist o^l^p'^J-^"'' *° ^"'^'^ of 'information 

uJJnn S+! n ? nation's rural vocational education programs. Thus, 
using data generated by ? 1972-^73 survey conducted by the U S Office of 

hn^ffrV ^°"°*^ing charLteri^tics can be ft?H- 

buted to Vural vocational education in the UiS.!* 

imatPl^i K^J^^^^*^^^' the USOE study indicates that there were approx- 
rflJiJills'^TMr-JT^ ^"^ v°"tional education p?Sgrams 

J u 1 . :i "^^^^ figure represents about 30 percent of all US secondarv 
schoo students enrolled in vocational education programs. Of this rS?2l 
vocational , ^cation population* more than 350,000 (or approximately 20 oer- 
any"*l:r:?"X^'ln1tT°r"*^ ' USOE itudy 'Sid JoJlJ^lu'Se'' . 

otMy'\haVacte?iI? socioeconomic status, placement, sex, age, or 

that JuravTt^L^^^T^ Offered, the conventional wisdom has long held 
?n acHru t.^JoirS"''^ education programs consist almost entirely of courses 
^"J9"J"lt"r?'?"d nonoccupational hom? economics. For example, in a re- 
cent publication. Ray Marshall -asserted, that "rural vocational educatio^ 
• P^^-^r;^^ concerned with training people for agricu tural anS 
"?f';Se ^I?2^^*N?^?'''^■''^ ^ural nonfar^ job catego?;es."17 

"rrevised 18 ?ahio "^^^/eport is accurate, these opinions must now 
oe revised. 'o As Table Vindicates, there were nearly as many rural stu- 
dents enrol ed in office/business and trade/industry JrogrS (760 292) as 
there ^re in agr culture and home economics pros,raiK (832!o27 Howev^ 
SJ^ram rSStI"I°""^*^°" ^''^V" ^^^^ " regional differences! V 

Sa?ion iSsJi-^uJionr fln^r S^%tn"b!;tion (i.e., do rural vocational edu- 
Sn'oSe ir"%*rp>oS™ '''''' comprehensive or do they concentrate 

Why rs so little known about rural vocational education? Whv have 
near y two million rural students become tl "forgotten third"!? Jf 
America's vocational , education system? a "en cmra or 

Discussions with a variety of relevant sources yield a host of ooss^ble 
answers. However, three answers recurred with sufficient frequency to 
hoJ^^wVi^"* ^""^^^^ ''^ key factors in SnderstlSdinglhl reasons 

Thei^are ' '''''''' °' '^^'^'^^ '^'^'^'^ °" vocat onal Iduca? on. 



Table 1 



Secondary Level Enrollment in Vocational Education Classes, 
■ By Selected Program Area and Residence ofStudent: 
• Onited States, 1972-/3 



Program Area 



Student 
Residence' 


Agriculture 


Dist 
Educ 


Health 


Home Ec 
(Home) 


Home Ec 
(DCCUl 


Office/ , 
Business 


Tech 
Educ 


Trade/ 
Industry 


Row 
!'/tals 


city 


NO* 

% 


. 12,371 
1.9 


75,305 
22.0 


12,501 
16.7 


•169,395 
11.0 


40,788 
' 15.5 


359 ,W7 
, 22.1 


33,308 
13.7 


236.139 
18.1 


938,883 

15.6 : 


Suburb 
of city 


No. 
\ 


19,334 
3.0 


60,447 
17.7 


' 9,621 
12.8 


248,064 
16.2 


26,205 
.10.0 


262,062 
16.1 


64,981 
26.8 , 


164,956 
12.7 


855,670 
; 14.2 . 


Small . . 
city 


No. 

% 


212,767 


146,416 
42.8 


35,929, 
47.9' 


676,361 , 
44.1 


118,060 
44.9 


608,747 
37.5 


95,029 
39.2 


511,402 

:-!39.f' 


2;404,712 
39.9 


Rural 
area 


No. 

%: 


401,302 
62.0 


59,025 
17.3 


16,518 
22.0 


.430,725 
28.1 


'76,203 
; 29.0 


384,066 
23.6 


' 46,261 

,,19.1;: 


376,226 
: 28.9 


1 ,790,32/ 
, 29.7 


No 

Answer 


%, 


1,710 : 
.3 


389 
.3 


451 
.6 


■8,699 
.6 


1,654 


11,230 


i932' 
■M.2 


■■14,903' 
, ^'^ 


■42,468. 


Column 
totals 


No. 


647,485^ 
, 100.0 


342,082 
100.0 


75,020 
>100.0 


1,533,244 
100.0 


262,909 
■ 100.0 


l,625;i82i>:v 

itlo;^:: 


242:;512 

■t^ioo.o 


1 ,303 ,627. 
lOOlO 


6,032,060, 

looio 



SOyRCE: U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Education: Characteristics of StudM t<; and staff, 1972 
(Washington, U.\ U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974), Table, 23,1. . — *• 
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\ ^^'^st-rate research on vocatinnai or fucation as a whol^ i< ' 

V . gtjjjve^^ lack of reliabl e statistical an^ yses niay 

V . ?^e^most prono^ this is a general problem in -yo^ 

' ;fjj"al education^ toda^; Thus, the huge riiral de,>:i gap^ may more pJoperlV 

' ■ i^r^T^r^^'' ^^^^^^ P^°b1er. rather than as S^y - ^ 

kind of unique occurrence. ^ ^ : - ■ . « < anj 

thn ^.!L 1 y^t"^^ is a^good^al of confusion as to the comp os itinn nf " ' 

r w?th i^Iti?v-nn°"'' d ifficulties:associ ated 
^ J^^^^^^^ 3^ exacerbated here by. thV high pro-' 

t^^c ers or^ and programs which draw thefc sLSents^ 

teachers, priorities, and resources from both urban and riiraV as Well as 
" J^oer^e tM'?''^''??" POBulatiOns. Thus, as Jable^ ind ca es, 

? r?Sn^nnS? r° ^""^^ vocational education students (approxi- 

^f-M'^^ ^"^^^ ^^^^^ (including about 10,000 large 

I" '^"'"al vocational programs). Conversely, the 
V S^o? ^f vocationa -education students whS live ii rural areas are 
y f!^^n^^^'^''^':^l located outside those rural areas (including more 
. than 23,00a rpl ^udents enrolled in large city Vocational: ^rograms)^ 

_ ; Thi^ indirect indicators as well. For in- 

> ^ ''^ education students from 

.. data an^program areas m^^^^ taken with a verynarge grain of salt Vo- 
cational agriculture is s prime example: inT972-73, 38 percent of the 
. ^agriculture program enrolTees -were hot from rural ar^as. CoSpling this 

>v2:f c.*^*M A rural vocKal educa- 

. tion, students/were en^ points up the 

nJSaiSSS"^ ' "^^^^^"9 to c.hv,polate population charS?ieris?ics from ■ 
progranmatic analyses. 

stAi, ct,vc J^ere is very low^demand for aggregate state an d naHnnai 
1^ '^!^? on^rural vocation;.! ortnr.^s.. = '7n V r.hTVnrr n*- nny nroi iuiu 
^-:^t«^^coi^pile and maintain accurate statistics and detailed information on 
> rpVyocational '^catic^ federal of f icJa s hale S cSnJent 

S;iy?1s*Jj'iE'''"^S"°"-; S°«^^^s3tions with state-level ltansti??anS! 
/ B W ^r l^^ Center for Educational Statis- 

have not routinely been collec?2d anJ/JJ 
I'i^M^f^/^™^ has never been any reason to bother with 

?^^fnSO?^^°S'!^ ^^^^ expressed a need for such 

'^iMS^^'^^ officials (who often^end to be urban- 

y^.^r^^^r'^'^^^^ the lack of this data. Moreover, rural 

■^nMi^ has.rarer^ been a priority. item among either ru;al- 

°5:!?"^eJ^o'^ fflMcation-oriente. public interest. groups. Though largely 
unjjntentional, (this set of circumstances has had the net effect of masking 
^Wldespad^niral deficiencies and allowing solutions to rLaln aj^an 
^hpc cise--by- case level. . an 



^ j>„t Jii«*?^^!J^PP?^r- growing today, not only in rural education, 

..,^ut also in the relationships between education and work in our society! 
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Table 2 

\ * Secondary Leve^l Enrollment in Vocational Education Classes, " 
j^by Location cf School and Residence of Student: ' 
United States, 1972-73 



Location of school 



Student 
^ Residence 




Large 
city 


.. Suburb 
of city ■ 


Small 
■ city 


Rural 
area 


No 
answer 


Row 
totals 


Large 
city 


No. 

% 


833,906 
80.4 


61 ,206 
6.2 


' 26,296 • 
.9 


9,858 
.9 


7,618 
11.2 


938,883 
15.6 


Suburb 
of city 


No. 

% 


108,340 
TO. 4 


671 ,656, 
68:3 . 


63,131 
2.3 


8,623 
.7 


3,919 
5.7 


855,670 
^14.2 


Small 
city 


No. 

% 


62,001 
6.0 


166,261 
, 1J5.9 


1,815,745 
o65-.4 


321 ,303 
27.6 


39,402 
57.7 


2,404,712 
39.9 , 


Rural 
pirea 


No. 

% ■ 


. 23,260 
2.2 - 


78,542 ■ 

8:o 


853,611 

\ 30.7, 


. 818,024 
, 70.3 


16,890 
24.8 

■' 0 


.U790,327 
29.7 


No 

answer 


No.. 
% 


10,133 

! 1-0 

Or 


6,396° 
,7 


19,694 


. 5,837 
' .5 


409 
.6 


42,468 
.7 


• Column 
totals 


No. 

% 


1,037,639 
100.0 


' ' ■ !l 
984,062 = 
100.0 


2i'77.8,476 
, iOO.Q-. 


T, 163, 666 
•lOO'.O 


68,238 
100.0 


ti, 032, 060 
100.0 



SOURCE: U.S Office of Education, Vocational Education: T .Characteristics of Students 
and, Staff.. 1972 (Washington^ D.C. : U.S. Government? Printing-office, 1974)', 
Table 24A. . V = ' - "^>^ » , • . ' 
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Given th^«5e concerns, it seems plausible that rural vocational education 
Vtl JfZ 'r""J ^^l^^*^ '^^^ 1^^^*^ « -"^^e concerted effoJt to uSder- 
g5?sg JMs™T]^J;f;;/^°^^"^ ^^-^ — distin- 

Rural Vocational Education: Mai or Problem Areas 



arrnr^^H^HH-.- • V ^^"'^e"" "'s ^ short,suppy. informed opinions are 
accorded additional credence. Thus, the best information about' the critical 

.•^nr£-''-"?/""'^'^"r"°"^l education today comes prJmarily fJom Ihl 
impressionistic portrayals rendered by those educators, policymakers stu - 

wit?;uraf';Si-onal°p5'' I''''''''' citizens who are'ac'Ji-^erinvol vl5" 
with rural vocational education programs in their own community or state. 

opinions of these participant/observers as conclusive 
evidence would be almost as foolhardy as dismissing them out of hand ?t' 
raMP tn •T""'^'^'' -J-* P"°''^^"'^ noted here are neither equallyapp i- 
5fl!sc^ '^J communities nor equally severe in the communities whe^e they 
do exist. However, the fact that these issues emerge over and over aS 
or^'^oSce^ns"' """"^ vocational education confirms their staJus as'm - 



,-n*«'I^^ '"'S''^^. ''^setting rural vocational education can be broken down 
into two categories: inherent and circumstantial . As a rtjle. the in- 
herent problems are rooted in the n ature of rural l-Jfe and. conseaulntlv 
ha'Je J'rown '^^'l'''^- Conversely, the circumsuSiia? ro' 

and thus arl It • Planning, or implementation, 

refomers amenable to the efforts of 

oHM.J?n°"^ °* another, all the inherent problems of rural vocational 
education spring from the most central fact of rural life: sparsitv of 

L°fh vll^n"; sparsi.ty-related problems stand oJra be?ng 

both reasonably widespread and serious. 

durina'thoHfri^^i^?^- Considerable progress has been made in this area 
crhn^? !J / i^^u*^ majority of America's rural high 

W lio bas?c''H°p-H!f/'"%' *° °' vocational education exje?- 

ince. Two basic delivery. systems are common. Students in large, consoli- 

^nst'rucSrter-" high. schools generally receive vocational 

sSpHnfiSr.^ 2^^'? t-^ese institutions. Students in smaller schools - ■ 
hens le Maf ^^Snii *n''"'"^ °" part-time either to a compre- 

hensive high school or. more ctten. to a specifically-designated regional 
vocational educational facility. "lanaueu reyionai , 

access jemains a problem. In very remote or isolated rural 
H^n ^""^ children who want and could profit from vocational educa- 

t^ave LcXKr;,-r'i"°* '''^^'^^^r. In communities fortunate enough 
;°»cf !• • programs and facilities, sexual, racial, and 

c.ass discriminat,ion in admissions are by no means unknown. Ironically" • 



at the other end of the spectrum, rural communities with substandard voca- 
tional programs and facilities tend to enroll disprdportionately^igh 
numbers of poor or minority group students in the vocational track. 

A more common problem is that rural vocational programs are often 
severly limited in terms of the range of available offerings „ Frequently, 
there are only two or three existing program areas and the course-" coverage 
even in these areas tends to be superficies. Thus, while access to "some 
kind" of voc^itional education exists, it is not necessarily access to the 
type or level of training needed. 

^ Finally, it must be remembered that there is an enormous difference 
beftoeerl .access in theory and access in reality. Often, regional voca- 

• ttona? centers will include a very large geographic area in their official 
description of their constituiency. But the population they actually serve 
tends to be a much smaller group clustered in reasonably c.-n^e physical 
proximity to the regional center. For the more remote .rural students, simply 

c getting to and from these regional units can be an arduous, expensive and 
enormously time-consuming erjdeavor. These hardships discourage all but^ 
the most tenacious rural students from completing (or eveg enrolling in) 
vocational training activities. Thus, as a rule, the more rural (i.e., 
geographically isolated) a student is, the Ifess real access he/she has to 
meaningful vocational education programs. 

2. Diseconomies . The major stumbling bli,ck to providing high quality 
rural vocational education programs (however defined) and alleviating ac- 
cess-related problems has been, and continues to be, financial. Vocational 
education, primarily because of the extraordinary capital expenditures re- 
quired, has been an expensive venture everywhere. But in rural areas, the 
general problems of Icjv; enrollment and low per-pupil wealth combiftie to 
make urban-style comprehensive vocational education programs financially 
inaccessible. AfteV all, it is very difficult for a rural community which 
can barely afford to provide children with a "basic education^ to justify 
spending $50,000 for the equipment and materials needed in one vocational 
program area which will enroll only five students per year. If the concept 
of eco»i:>ni1es of scale is applicable anywhere in the field of rural educa- 
tion, it would have to be in vocational education (and special educ-\tion). 

these rural diseconomies exist even if one puts aside the notion of 
providing extensive vos:ational programs in each rural community. The 
most common alternative— busing students to regional centers— is anything 
but cheap in view of the high costs of transportation. Given rising ener- 
gy costs', this solution may soon/be prohibitively expensive. Other al- 
ternatives, such as apprenticeship programs or intensive short-term train- 
ing at residential centers, have not been implemented enough to determine 
their financial ccv.sequences . But in any case, it is likely that the in- 
herent diseconomies in this area will continue to be a formidable force to 
reckon with in the effort to improve rural vocational education. 
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„ .,3- . Absence of supporting institiiHnnc The last major inherent 
problem in rural vocational education lies in the fact that rural voca- 
tional education programs and institutions, unlike their urban and suburban 
counterparts, usually hav.e to "go it alone." The network of postsecondary 
institutions, scate and federal youth training and employment programs, and 
private vocationa education efforts which exists in eve?y metropolitan 

fuu hM.Z^;^''-]^ P"""^"? communities. This means that the 

ful burden of aiding rural youth in the transition from school to work 

such dOTand^ Programs which are ill -equipped to cope with 

it c-iIni°*^-!'/°''J^.: doesn't provide something, chances are 

n simply will not be provided at all. There are few rural equivalents 
?ho 5?r^°"J- *r^\"i"9 programs offered by the Urban League, the YMCA. or 
the OIC. Similarly, efforts to foster rural work experience or apprentice- 
ship programs are crippled by the fact that there are so few businesses 
nwon"^J institutions in rural communities where students could 

!hnMiS^*r-'^U^ be placed.. Thus, rural vocational education reformers 
Ivl ^t ^'^^ to alter tne present situation in which rural schools (with 
^o!nnnc,-i-f programs) are saddled with the most comprehensive 

responsibilities for serving their constituencies. 

thpc*x'"!^o JL^-T^* diseconomies, absence of supporting institutions- . - 
these are the inherent problems faced by America's rural vocational educa- 
tion system.^ Together, they present more adversity than anyone would care 
inJ?''!;.,^- f""!^^^^ however, these a^ not the only problems plaguing 
rural vocational education today. Most rural conmuni ties are also faced 
with a range of circuiTfstantial problems which must be overcome before ru- 
ral programs oan reasonably be expected to be of long-term benefit to the 
students served. ^ 

A review of the literature suggests that the overall poor quality of 
rural vocational education is directly attributable to the following four 
circumstances: , outdated and irrelevant programming, migration orienta- 
tion, job-specific programs, and lack of work experience opoortunities 20 
Each IS described below. " ■■■•-leb. 

^J- . Outdated and irreL!>vflnt prn^ramminri This is ^he most pervasive 
prob en in xural vocational education today. In the past quarter-century, 
ricp nf"!;3\ • ''een subjected to a ra-,h of major changes, including the 
rise of agri-business (which substituted capital for labor in farm enter- 
prises]; the mass exodus of rural people, particularly rural youth, to the 
cities; and the closing of mill ions of small farms.' Thes^ changes have 
radically altered both the structure of the rural labor force and. conse-- 
quently. che operative demands for rural manpower. 21 For example, in less 
than 20 years, the. number of people employed on farms has dropped from 7 3 
million to only 4.4 million in 1976.22 Yet vocational agriculture has * 
persisted (and in many areas been expanded) even" In the face of these 
adverse farm employment trends; There is no doubt that vocationd agricul- 
ture deserves cor.^numg strong suppov^t in rural areas. Howev<>-,. serious 



problems arise when vocational agriculture is the dominant (and occas- 
^ sionally, the sole) vocational opportunity offered to rural students, 
Conttnuing to emphasize a particular kind of trainlnjg (for agriculture, 
mining, fishing, or any other^fleld)- because that Is where the jobs used 
to be, or simply because that training "has always been offered," does a 
serious Injustice to rural students. 

2. Migration orientation . To try to rectify this obvious shortcom- 
ing in the rural vocational education strategy, some "progressive" edu- 
cators proposed, and ultimately implemented. Vocational programs aimed at 
equipping students with skills relevant to the urban labor market. The 
underlying assumption was that since rural you th are going to migrate 
anyway, schools should aid students In acquiring the skills necessary for 
success in an urban setting. Densley is instructive here: ' 

The majority of the rural students Will ultimately seek urban 
jobs, therefore, currlcular offerings must be broad enough to 
prepare rural youth for urban employment and urban life... Rural 
conditions are improving, but placement of rural youth In urban 
occupations has been and continues tor be a necessity." 

This strategy was adopted with particular zeal by.the regional voca- 
tional schooTs that emerged in the past decade. State education officials 
in (Georgia, for exa^nple, proudly described a regional vocational high , 
school in the middle of rural Georgia which focuses on training programmers 
and ether computer personnel .24 There Is nothing wrong per se with training 
computer technicians. Howevers, it must be remembered that rural youth 
trained in this field have nc effective choice other, than to migrate to 
the nearest big. city. Rather, the probU:^ with this strategy is twofo|d: 

Firsts it is defeatist in Its attitude about the plight of rural youth 
and rural communities. It takes outmigration, rural decay, and inadequate 
employment opportunities not only as current "givens," but also as long- 
term Inevitabilities. 25 Having accepted t^j^s analysis, rural vocational 
educators feel justified in promoting a :tegy which, by equipping / 
youth with skills salable only in an urbar. !ob market, serves mainly to 
exacerbate all the current problems. Tht. 'situation is reminiscent of the 
policies of former Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz, who predicted that' 
small -farm decline and the loss of a million farmers by 1930 were "in- 
evitable" and then prodeed^ I to implement policies guaranteed to produce 
these results. As Hi gh tower ip^roperly notes, "This is known a' the 'inev- 
itability' of a stadked deck. "26 

Second, for all its face validity, this strategy is not, in fact, 
pragmatic, /outhful migrants (no matter what skills they may ,)ossess) at 
present constitute little more than a pool of surplus labor f^i -'^n already 
overburdened urban labor market. Unemployment rates for urban adults (skil- 
led and unskilled) are enormous, yet they seem small when compared to the 
astronomical uneir^ployment rates among urhan youthi2/ Williamson's descrip- 
tion is insightful: * , 



Youth problems in the labor market represent yet another major 
theme of public and professional concern over secondary school- 
ing. Unfortunately, the most serious of these problems do not 
appear to be so much a reflection of the current economic down- 
turn as manifestations of an apparent long-term deterioration 
in th? -elative position of youth in the national employment ex- 
pen ence. In_yie_jast_severa^^ 

has averag ed between four and five times the adult rate . In 1930 
unemployment. of adolescents 14 to 19 years old was approximaUly 
one and one half times, the national adult rate. In 1940, it was 
over twq and a half times the national rate. By 1960, youth's 
positign had slipped to over three times the adult average and, 
by 1967, there, was a further deterioration to over four and a 
half times that rate... 

The chronic problems of youth in the labor market are not con- 
fined to a deteriorating employment experience. In recent- years , 
the nation has learned the rude fact that it is indeed possible 
to satiate the economy's demand for educated workers. The pros- 
pect in the years ahead of massive youth underemployment (wopk- 
inq at less than one's full production capacity) is most dis- 
couraging.^** 

A vocational, education strategy geared toward producing rural migrants 
IS not only bad policy, but also a cruel deception. Passing the buck to 
urban America is a far cry from solving the problem of unemployment among . 
rura^ youth. ^ <, 

k 

3. Job-speci fic programs . Those rural communities uncommitted to 
either outdated or migration-oriented programs have often embraced the 
notion of providing job-specific vocational education. The idea is simple. 
Analyze the relevant local or area labor market, determine anticipated- man- 
power needs, consult with area employers, and then design vocational 
programs that will meet anticipated needs. While this in many respects' 
IS a perfectly reasonable strategy, its overall effectiveness is greatly 
. hampered by two unpleasant realities: • . 

a. The relevant area labor market is often already saturated, 
and consequently, the openings for new competitors (young or old, 
specially trained or not) are marginal at best. 

b. Available job openings taid to be in the low-wage, dead-end 
exploitative enterprises attracted by conventional rural dPvelno- 
ment programs. If one subscribes to the belief that half a loaf 
is better than none, this situation may be quite acceptable. Yet 
for those who believe that half a loaf is not sufficient,' or who 
are concerned about the implications of transforming America's 

. rural . population into a "servant class" catering to the needs of 
urb2n tourists, resident professionals, and second-home owners, 
tfys strategy is plainly unsatisfactory, 29 

Even leaving pragmatic, economic judgements aside, there is ample 
ground for suspicion of this strategy on tht grounds cf undesirable social ' 
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and psychological impacts. As Grubb and Lazerson insightfully conclude: 

^Career education is not directed iat resolving social problems, 
^ '^developing avenues of upward, mobil ity, or making school and work 
more satisfying experiences. It is aimed instead at reducing 
expectations, limiting aspirations, and increasing coirmitments 
to the existing social structure . The replacement of hazy, edu- 
cational goals with "realistic" vocational goals, while appear- 
ing benevolent, actually strengthens the "cooling-out" function 
of schooling. College graduates are less satisfied, less con- 
trollable, and less productive in menial jobs than workers 
without higher education, and there are few non-menial jobs. 
Career education attempts to attenuate this dysfunction by bring- 
ing aspirations'" in Jine with the availability of high-skill jobs, 
^ r by replacing high aspirations with lower ones, and by preparing 

students in ways that make coiitinuation to higher education 
more difficult. 30 ^ 

Job-specific vocational education may make some sense in communities 
having first-rate employment opportunities, or at the very least, enough 
jobs to warrant being specific. Such is normally not the case in rural 
America today. Thus, this strategy's ucility in the rural context is 
severly limited. - " 

c 4. Lack of work. experience opportunities . Work experience is an area 
that deserves far greater attention in the development of improved rural 
vocational education programs. \ A 1975 report by the U.S. Comptroller 
General indicates: 

It is generally acknowledged that inclusior* of actual work ex- 
• perience in vocational education curriculum provides students 
with valuable reaT life exposure to work requirements and halps 
assure they deceive training appjropriatc to employer needs. 
Such experience of ten can better prepare students for subsequent 
placement in jobf related to thfeir training, the Congress has : 
\ recognized this need and, in Part G, VEA specifically encouraged 

cooperative arrangements between schools and employers.^' 

Tpday, endorsement of the work experience concept is commonplace. For 
example. Mar land asserts, "Neither students nor their teachers can learn 
what they need to know about the world of work only through a textbook. "32 
The National^ Coirmiss^on on the Reform of Secondary Education strongly recom- 
mends grantfhg credit for work experience. 33 The new Coleman report on 
youth not only sanctions this concept, but urges an expansion of its appli- 
cation. Even the U.S. Chamber of CoR/merce urges that a work experience 
component be a part of every high school student's progran 35 

However, in vocational education, endorsement and implementation are 
two y^ry different and often unrelated m<itters. Despite all the laudatory 
rhetoric, painfully little use has actually been made of the work experience 
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Af'-^rnrS^!?? 'V^'^^'V «d»ication programs, especially rural programs. 
AS e Comptroller General points out: , "sicno. 

S:^; Education statistics for fiscal year 1973 show 

that^about 508.000 students-fe .r percent of thl t^f.VLlT . 

progranis 18^^^^'°"^^ education- itfire enrolled in cooperative" 

tional'^SpnL'j^'^'f^^ for rural voca- 

tional students (as well as regular or college-bound studentsi i«: nntnH 
earlier, partly attributable to the lack of IvaifX rec^^^^^^^ 
tions In many rural areas, there are simply not enough bSsiSes?es 
^Mo'l"f • °' agencies in the coLnity able to pJov^de'suit- 

ab e work experiences for rural high school students. This, however s 
only a partial explanation of a longstanding rural deficiency 

In the final analysis, outdated, migration-oriented, job-soecifir 
programs and the lack of meaningful work experience oppo^tJSit'ef Ire only 

tiSS ?hoir°f'.?i:r'-'""''r^*^I ^^^"^'^ *° rura^ocaJi-ona educa- 
iJr^S;.a, 5fcL ""^^ not simply the result of poor planning, poor 
aSro? ea?h^ \TJ ^'!'Pl«^"t^ti°" (though there has been'a substantial 
amount of each). Rather it can accurately be attributed to a pervasive un- 
willingness, or inability, to confront the necessity nf dirprti! r^fl^n"" 
irsirf r^^ hfh °' 'PP^^;^"ts. To the extent that^Sey havf rLined ^ 
aloof from the business of rural economic development, vocational educa- 

a?so Srun3pr?JnL'':r?'"'^^^ ^^^'^ Potential for success. ?et i^ must 
also be understood that vocational educators have often been caught in the 

iJa?n.-nn ?nr'^*';'? damned if they da emphasize migra???S-or?entId 

training (or vocational agriculture training or training geared to the lo- 

tSi JJhL"^^'*^""^ U"like Sheir^counteJSaJEs S 

lack o^rp^nutL"''?:'''' '•"'•Jl y°"tional educators are often forc^ by a 
lack of resources (human and financial to provide a far narrower range 
than they know is desirable. This situation meaSsTin ??ac- 
^Hatp ^Jto^ h^-?'' °r training usually must be emphasized to an inkpp^o- 

P^H.^Lf *rL^f;^^-;J^^'" "^^"^''^^ types of training are either 

excluded or dealt with superficially. 

Conclusions and RecommendatjiQns 

n;,,ntSf fi*^ the rather bleak portrait of rural vocational education 
painted thus far, it would be a serious mistake to write off the reform of 
rura vocational education as a bad. or worthless. TnJestSlJt AuLu^h 
significant changes are not likely to come either quickly or easi y ^here 
Juir?;S;ei° '^''^'^ "^^'^^^ ey\ntu\rirbfsii^ess^'^^^ 

for ^nltV.f °A% """^^^ communities have demonstrated a capacity 

Jura? rZnl.-tJoc °v?^coming seemingly insurmountable obstacles. ^ 
Rural communities do not embrace reforms hastily, but once thev are con- 
vinced o^ the reform's merits, small rural schoJ s ,. as Rogers U^^^^^^^^ 
P?og;a.is'37'" ' 9'^"" '^^^^^'^^ ^"PPo^t for innovali-ye"' 
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Nevertheless, it Is apparent that major improvements in rural vocational 
education will come very slowly in the absence of extensive outside as- 
sistance. State and federal officials can play a critically important 
role in fostering better rural vocational education programs, if they 
choose to do so. At a minimum, there are two activities which should be 
given top priority, by state and federal officials. 

The first priority is to launch, at long last/ a major data collec- 
tion and analysis effort aimed at understanding the t7> re and character- 
istics of America's rural vocational education systeni. Obviously, 
information alone cannot solve the problems facing rural programs. How- 
ever, it is. equally obvious that these problems cannot be effectively 
resolved until their many variations are identified and understood with 
some degree of precision. We are not at such a point now, so this kind 
of national data generation is an excellent and appropriate place to 
start the reformation process. 

The second immediate priority should be to conduct a detailed pro- 
grammatic and economic analysis of possible alternatives for delivering 
vocational education services, to rural populations. Two conclusions seen 
apparent here: (a) pouring new resources into doing "more of the same" in 
rural vocational education is not a productive strategy, and (b) thete is 
no sirigle solution which is applicable and useful throughout rural Ameri- 
ca's vocational education system. Consequently, there is a very real and 
pressing need to start thinking creatively about how we can provide rural 
students with the kind of vocational education and training they want and 
need. Once a range of potential alternatives has been identified or gen- 
erated, attention should focus on examining the merits' of each proposal 
in great detail as well as trying to determine the particular kinds of 
rural communities for which each alternative is mos't appropriate. 

. 

America's rural students deserve nothing less than our very best ef- 
forts to redress our nation's long history of responding inadequately to 
their need for first-rate vocational education. The two priorities noted 
here are first steps which must be taken. 
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NOTES 

hhe po-<nt is that rural America is far too heterogeneous and complex' to 
be amenable to simplistic definitions or comfortable stereotypes. Remem- 
bering that fishing villages in Maines, coal company to'wns in Appalachia, 
farm communities in Iowa ,_Delta counties in Mississippi ; recreation com- 
munities in Colorado, Indian reservations in Soiith Dakota, small college 
towns in Minnesota, migrant settlements in Texas, retirement comnunities 
in Florida, and Alaskan native villages are all "rural" leaves one feel- 
ing less than sanguine about sweeping generalizations. ^ 

It should also be noted that in contrast to America's central cities, 
the heterogeneity of rural America exists primarily between cownuni ties 
rduier within them. Internally, the population of most rural comnunities 
Js actually quite homogenous. The exceptions here are in the southern 
and southwestern regions of the United States, where many rural comnuni- 
ties are polarized along racial lines or by ethnic origin. 

^The official U.S. Census Bureau definition of urban and rural in 1970 
as follows: 



The urban population comprises all persons in (a) places of 2,500 
inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, villages, boroughs (ex- 
cept Alaska), and towns (except in New England, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin), but excluding persons living in the rural portions of extended 
cities; (b) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants t)r more; and 
(c) other territory, incorporated or unincorporated, included in 
urbanized areas. An urbanized area consists of a more central city, 
or twin cities, with a total of 50,000 inhah-^tants or more, together 
with contiguous, closely-settled territory an fringe). Certain 
incorporated places are designated as "extfc..ued cities'.' because' they 
' have one or more large portions with relatively low population den- 
sity. These portions are classified as rural. In all definitions, 
the population not classified as urban constitutes the rural popula- 
tion. '■-I .r r . 

a. 

3As of 1975 there were 266 SMAs, in the United States. In 1973, these ' 
?MSAs had a total population of 152,473,000. For further information 

;,. ^"''eau-of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States . 
1976 (Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, July 1976), Tables 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 21 . 

4ln 1970 there were 16,412,000 individuals living in rural areas of the 
SMSAs. In the same year, there were 26,318,000 individuals living in 
urban areas outside the SMSAs- The figures here are from Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. 1976 . Table 16. ~ 

^The variance in the size and composition of America's rural population 
caused by the use of alternative definitions is illustrated by Table 3. 
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Table 3 

U.S. Rural Pcipulation, by Definition, 1970 
(in millions) 



Rural nori-metropolitan^ 37.5 

Expanded rural non-metropolitan'^ 49.4 

Census rural^ 53.9 

Census non-metropolitan^ ^3.8 

Combination rural® 65.1 



SOURCE: Adapted from U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Populati on, 
Vol. r , also, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 1976 . Section I. 

^"All farms, open countryside and places of less than 2,500 
residents outside SMSAs." This is the most restrictive defin- 
ition (18.5% of total U.S. population in 1970). 

^"All farms, open countryside and places of less than 10,000 
residents outside SMSAs.'T'his definition is used occasionally in 
Congressional legislation (24.9% of total U.S. population in 1970) 

c"A11 farms, open countryside and places of less than 2,500 resi- 
dents, both within and outside of SMSAs." This, in simplified 
terms, is the U.S. Census Bureau's definition (26.5% of total 
U.S. population in 1970). 

d"All farms, open countryside and places of less than 50,000 resi- 
dents outside SMSAs." This distinction (rather than urban-rural) 
is increasingly used for analytic purposes (31.4% of total U.S. 
population in 1970). 

^"Census rural definition plus all non-metropolitan places between 
2,500 and 10,000." Though rarely used now, this definition is 
both the most permissive and in many respects the most reasonable 
(35% of total U.S. population in 1970)'. 
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Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1976 . Tables 16 and 23. 

^Calvin L. Beale, The Revival of PopulationSf^wth in Noh-metrbpolitan 
Amerfca . . (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Droartment of Agricul ture. Economic 
Research Service, June 1975) r p. 3. 

^Ibid., p. 5. 

^For further infonnation see Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
■' 1976 , Table 195, ^ ~ — 

lOlbid. 

^hbid. . 

TO 

"The total enrollment in non-metropolitan schools is 15.4 million persons. 
The total population of New York City, Los Angeles, and Chicago com- 
bined is approximately 13.5 million residents. See Statistical 
Abstract of the United! States. 1976 . Tables„195 and 23. Note: As Table 
4 indicates, the rural youth population (under 25 years o?~age) is 

^ even greater, totalling over 25 mill ion persons. 

l^u.S. Bureau of ^ e Census, 1972 Census of Goverhmehts: Vol. I, Gov ern- 
ment Organization (Washington, D.CTi U.S. Government Printing Office, 
(973), Table 2. 

l^U.S. Off-ce of Eriiication, Vocational Education: Characteristics of 

Students and Staff. 19 72 (W^ hi ng ton. P.O.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1974). One of the key drawbacks of these data lies in the 
fact that inclusion ih the "rural" category was based solely on sti'ient 
self-identification. Consequently, they cannot be reliably correlate 
ed with data on rural r communities drawn from any other source. Thus, 
while these USOE dataj are interesting and suggestive, it would be im- 
proper to consider thp to be either definitive or Wholly reliable. 

^^Ibid.. Table 24A. j 

^^Ibid., Table 22. ! 

^^Ray Marshall, "Problems of Rural Youth." In National Commission for 



Manpower Policy, From 



ington» D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976), p. 246 



^^U.S. Office of Education 



School to_Work: Improving the Transition (Wash- 



Vocational Education: Characteristics of 



Students and Staff. 1$72 ^"-hinoton. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1974. i~ 



^^Before endeavoring to anjiwer these questions, it is important to remember 
triat these rural students are "forgotten" only in terms of aggregate 
state and national, infonnation sources. After all, the^fact that these 
1.8 million rural students appear at all in the existing data is evidenc 
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Table 4 



Ru/a1 Youth Under 25 Years of Age in the United States 
By Region and Race or Ethnic Groups, 1970^ 

Numeric Distribution and Proportions Among Groups 





- 




Race or 


ethnic q^oup 




Region 


Total 


White^ 


! Black 


Snanich 

w fJ%A II 1 d 1 1 

heritafie'? 


American 


North 
uen tra \ 


7,400,329 
(100*00; 


7,287,110 
(98.47) 


V 63,237 
1 (0.85) 

V 


57,314 
, (0.77) 


43,683 : 
' (0.59) 


North 
East 


4,394,545 
j (100.00) 


4,314,846 
(98.18) 


17,698 
(0.40) 


. 66 ,263 
(1.50) 


J5,353 
(0.1^) 


South 


ldil9,202 
V^IOO.OO) 


8,114,718 
(77.88) 


2,237 ,518 
(21.47) 


256,415 
(2.46) 


59,301 
(0.56) 


West 


, 2,799,872 
(100.00) 


2,546,675 
(90.95) 


' 28,242 
(1.00) 


347 ,809 
(12.42) 


145,076 
(5.18) 


Total 


' 25,013,942 
(100.00) 


22,263,349 
(89.00) 


2,346,695 
(9,38) 


727 ,801 / 
(2.90) / 


254,413 
,(1.01) 



SOURCES: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "1970 Census of Population Fourth CQunt 
Summary Tape," Processed at Texas A & M University Computer Center". 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population^ Sub.iect Re- 
ports , Final Report PC(2)-1F, American Indians. 

^Th1s table was taken from a recent publication bv Luis Jimenez, "The 
Ethnic Composition of Rural Youth in the United States: General 

'Characteristics and Regional Comparisons."' Departmental Informaticn 
Report No. 73-3, Texas AgricultQral Experiment Station, Prairie VieW 
A & M University, Prairie View, Texas. Percrentages are shown i\v. 
parentheses. 

•^Since most persons of Spanish heritage are also/counted irv the White 
category, there is double counting; the sum of the groups will be 
greater than the total. A smaller number of Spanish heritage per- 
sons are also counted as blacks 
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ihat they are already enrolled in some kind of vocational program. 
The genuinely forgotten rural students are those who either want or 
need a vocational education program, yet are not (for a variety of 
reasons noted later) currently enrolled in such programs. 

""^For a good summary of the literature, see B. E. Griessman and K. G. 

Dens ley. Review and Synthesis of Research on Vocational Education in 
Rural Areas , ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
and ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education, December 
1969. Other useful documents include: Laure M. Sharp, "Vocational 
Education for Disadvantaged Groups," in Sommers and Little, V ocational 
Education: Today and Tomorrow (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 
1971); and Earl Carpenter and John Rodgers, Review and Synthesis of 
Research in Agricultural Education , ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and 
Technical Education, 1970. For further sources, see Barry Stein, The 
Biggest Little Conglomerate in the World: Community Economic Develop- 
ment in Kentucky (Cambridge. Mass.: Center for Community Economic 
Development, 1973). 

?1 

'•'See especially Ray Marshall and Lamond Godwin, Cooperatives and Rural Poverty 
in the South (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1971). 

22ij.s. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics, 1977 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978), Table 605. 

23 

r-^Kenneth Densley, in Griessman and Densley, Review and Synthesis , p. 44. 

As a reference for these statements, Densley cites the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, Vocational Education: The Bridge Between Man 
and His Work (Washington. D.C.:, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968), 
and L. Burchinal, A. Mailer, and P. Taves, Career Choices of Rural Youth 
in a Changing Society (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1962). 

^^Based oa author's interview with Oscar Joiner, Associate Commissioner of 
, Education, State of Georgia, 1971. 

25ciay Cochran (director of the Rural Housing Alliance) labels this kind of 
assumption as "metropollyana," which he defines as "the belief, usually 
tacit, that sooner or later all of the people will move to the big city 
and live happily ever after." (As quoted in T oward a Platform for 
Rural America, Report on the First National Conference on Rural America 
(Washington, D.C: Rural Housing Alliance and Rural America, Inc. 
1975). 

im Hightower, Food Farmers, Corporations, Earl But2...and You (Washington, 
D.C: Agribusiness Accountability Project, 1974). 

2^For example, according to th^ latest Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates, 
unemployment among ghettc youth (a category in which rural migrants 
commonly find themselves '^anges as high as 75 percent in many metro- 
politan areas. 



28john N. WiV r ism. "The Quest for Alternarrve" Route- tc -Adulthood" 

6. 




, ,, - „ , - — .,- loyment 

and Unenp loyment," in The Transition from School f a Work . 

29 

That this zDucrrir aentleman— servant class" split ha indeed begun is 
attests:^ tc b. as^fes Branscome and Peggy Matthews 'Selling the 
Mounta- s, 5 follows: "The developers ' intrusior ^ fmetrate al 1 
levels 'Tf njisarrai.i society. Mountain wnmen becomt summer maids, 
mounta^T fsmr 3 becorne caddies,, mountain politici-^cVs become lackies, 
and a wole rzvi-ie of "iife begins to cha;nge.' South^w Exposure, 2, 
no. 2 ( an, ~^4), 1Z3. 

on 

^""W. Norton GriaS Marvii lazerson, ^lly 'Round th ^jorkplace: Con- 
tinulri^ Fallacies 1i Career !rrx;.cflrion, " Har/,u -d Educational 
- fievie» - 43 '" 5), 473. 

^Tomptrolife" GefSTE th- ' in-r ted Sta?.i'.-. General /^ott^^ting Office, What 
Is tNeR ^'j^ jf 'eoe ra' ^tesnsta n ct;:^ f^r VoicatiofflBl r ^ ^cation? A Report 
iQjtt^^^?^ f^asp kigtEm, d7C-: U.S. GoverTiiB»e^'^ Printing Office, 
1975- ; ' 

^^Sidney P. ^a^^^r ^reer Ecxition: - Propcy^il -c Ref?gmn (New York: 
McGr^T 1 1 , . z.. Z^:. ^ 

^^The Natiowl ^^i-bsien tns Refor^ rf Secowiary L JucaEtnnn , The Reform 
of^Secowdc ' aucatn^n (tew YorA **1cGraw-Hir . 9:^3] .. p. 60. 

'"^James S. Cc , Youth: Transitixi r tc Adultnood, Repar* of the Panel 
on Yoithn ov President s Scigngr- Advisory Coimiittgg (Washington, 
D.C.. b,£. "%^/^nment Prtntinq C^ - ^ce, 1974). ^ 

35 

U.S. ChafflEE--- 'COiwerce, Ureer Education and the Business Man 
(Washir .tj.v.> D.:.: U.S. Govermnant PrintiTtq Office, 1973). 

^^Comptroller aererai of the United States, What is the Role of Federal 
Assistaar.<fe for Vocational Educacr^wr? p. 77. 

-^^Everett Rogers acti ^ynne Svennerg, The Dilenma of Small Schools," 
Unpublishs: nwnuscript, 1972 . PfZ- r-3. 
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RAvE AND SEX CQHPUANCE ISSES 



HI VfiOTIOfML EDUCATION 



•1* P*yllis !«*Eure 



Hlr% paper xilscusses the applicatiran of federal civil rights sta- 
tutes die polirias and practices of vocational schools which have a 
d-'icr1*ina±ory effect w inlnority and iwiale students. Vocational 
tralni^ is rperpetuating the racial anic3exual st-atifrcation in the 
laborTWrket- Women aiK nrf nor i ties areioverrepre»ented in courses lead- 
ing to tthe^ less- skill ed;„ Icwer-iiaying jbds. It is the paper's thesis 
that tteis condittion due not just to student chniice hut to discrimin- 
atory ttear-isBS: whicfr couTcS be eTtmitiatctt if civil rights laws were en- 
forced i>v feBBraH starte officiaxs. 

Introductinn 

The year IWTmrki the 60th anniversary of feae-al financial assis- 
tance to vocatiwwV «:,'jcaition. It begaw with the =5ir(l1 tti-Hughes Act of 
1917, which armided -or the promotion arf vocationw" jw^aration at the 
secondary Ifispeil iiji^^i culture, hone ecajnomics, ano rfrsriK and indus- 
tries, as werfl 1$ tae preplration of isacbers i n t»sfi: sutb jects . The 
Act restablia MB a' TederaT Boartt of VoatfOmal Edutsnmsn and required 
stacBs to -teBgaite a sttte boierd whicii ^umtld submfr alans in confor- 
mancsB with' slaa^ds Itngoosed by the Fedfer^ Board. «teral funds were 
appropriataki inriihe thn€ different Sirtbsejcts. ExpMortnres for voca- 
tioral agri cultors i«ere iiistrl&uted on the basis of-ti» states' rural 
population; fonfe for trides ««d indusJsrtes and home eanwirics were 
based on the -wrban population; and teacher training money les distri- 
buted on the Tjasiis of Xt total population. 

Between Worlal War I afid Wlorld Wairll, Congress passer three supple- 
mentary vocatiOBBi edu«:a<Eion actsl whSnh increased the fecteral contri- 
bution, extsendeff tfdttraV\v sulbsiidized »«cational education to U.S. Terri- 
tories, Al»ka, ^nd tht ilntrfct of CwflBrtxia, and enlarged: the program 
to tnclude distributive occu,p*»fions. 3n the 17 Southern amd Border 
states that opewatsei ^ep^^f^ Schools ^or blacks and whites, racially 
separate vocatiaHit pff^rms were matntefned. Then in the 1960 's fed- 
eral support for-«pQS<^ion^ edlucatioit wb substantially eaepanded and 
modernized to respoa* to the economic, technological, and demographic 
changes that had swepi w&Umt Amerira. The high level of unemployment, 
especially aniong yomng peaplfe and minorities, was a principal motiva- 
ting factor behind tJhe nenf concepts embodied in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. That Vm railrectEd vocational education avey from train- 
ing In a few selected ocsMBat^onal ategories to an empharis on prepar- 
ing both secondary sa4 jBSSSESaamdary students for their place in the 
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world of work, regardless of occupation. Federal law for the first 
time recognized that the special needs of some students-those with 
academic, socioeconomic: or other handicaps—prevented them from suc- 
ceeding in regular vocational education programs. In another radical 
departure from the old legislation, the 1963 Act authorized federal 
funds for the construction of area vocational schools, for various an- 
cillary services and activities, for research, for work-study programs, 
and for the construction and operation of residential vocational schools 

The 19G8 diiieiidiiierits built upon and Teintorced the' new directions 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Eight years later. Congress 
again enacted significant amendments to federal vocational education 
legislation The 1976 law requires states to give priority in the dis- 
tribution of federal funds to economically depressed areas. with high 
rates of unemployment and to programs which are designed to meet new 
and emerging manpower needs and job opportunities. The Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1976 recognized for the first time the pervasive 
sex discrimination in vocational education and included numerous manda- 
tory prov-sions for eliminating sex bias and sex stereotyping in all 
federally assisted vocational education. J'k y 

While the legislation has changed dramatically, vocational train- 
ing for minorities and women has changed little. Vocational education, 
historically and presently, reinforces and perpetuates not only the pre- 
vailing stereotypes as to the socially acceptable occupations for women 
and minorities, but also the race and sex- discrimination in the labor 
market rostered by employer and union practices. Jobs for which women 
and minorities are trained in vocational schools are still the lowest 
paid,^the most menial, the least skilled, and the most restrictive of 
upward employment mobility. What is worse, a quarter of all secondary 
vocatio.-jal student, are being trained as homemakers, which gives them 
no skills for gainful employment. If students in vocational guidance 
and industrial arts are included, somewhat more than a quarter of all 
skills vocational school students are not being taught employable 

VocatiTDnal schor>ls prepare minorities and women for thefr place in 
the economic and social order. Evidence that this is as true in the 
1970 s as It was in the last century is presented here and elsewhere 
in this paper. Vocational training has historically been an acceptable 
form of education for blacks. Not only did it seem to be the training 
best suited to the occupational possibilities of slaves freed immedi- 
ately after the Civil War, but it was also less expensive. Agricul- 
tural and vocational training offered at Tuskegee and Hampton Insti- 
tutes enabled students to contribute to th^ own ma.intenance as well " 
as to the support of their school by the SSftkruction of many of its 
buildings. After the Industrial Revolution came to the Old Confeder- 
acy, Negroes skilled in the old handicrafts— carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, and shoemakers-were no longer in demand. Skilled jobs were 
reserved for whites. Negro schools prepared girls for domestic ser- 
vice and trained boys in the raoidly disappearing handicrafts. Negro 
postsecondary institutions, such as Hampton and Tuskegee, existed al- 
most solely for the purpose of training teachers for the lower schools- 
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rather than for the demands of modern industry. 



During the 60 years of federal vocational education legislatic't^ 
the federal government has subsidized vocational education programs iwhiLih 
have limited the access of blacks to the full range of available train- 
ing opportunities. In the 1934-35 school year under the Smith-HtswftS 
Act, there were 260,826 students enrolled in federally assisted t&ca* 
tional course in the states that maintained racially separate siinocih. 
Although Negroes constituted 211 of the population of thesae statev they 
accounted for only 16% of the vnacational course enrol Irnem: and r»ii^1ved 
only 10% of the funds. White pupils were evenily divided: 3«ong tt^ t**^\ree 
types of programs: 36% in agriculture, 34% irr home economics, antd 7nJ 
fn trade and industry. But the^ distribution of Negro pupils was thi'*^- 
different: 55% were enrolled in vocational agriculture, 29% in he 
economics, and 16% in trade and industry. 4 irr none of ths three p - 
grams supported by the Smith-Hughes Act did Negroes have access tc "3vs^ 
tional training equal to what an equitable distribution waiuld hax^ 
forded them. This was particularly so in trade and industry. Desi^' 
discrimination against Nec/roes in the skilled and semi-skilled tSuies^ 
the access provided Negroes in trade courses did not even approxtmate 
the proportion of Negroes to the total number of skilled and seml-Sifeflled 
workers in the states where racially dual vocational programs wen- mU"^ 
tained.5 

The distribution ot federal vocational education funds was also 
racially inequitable. In the states maintaining racially s^eparate 
schools in 1934-35, Negroes received 12% of federal funds for vocativiOna/ 
agriculture although they constituted 24% of the rural populatmn;; r 
of the expenditure for home economics although they constituted . ' 
the total population; and only 5% of the money for trades and iw^ 
programs although they constituted 17% of the urban population.^ 
consequence, the small share of federal funds which was allocate 
Negro vocational training was predominantly devoted to vocatiorvji 
culture and home economics, i.e,, to farming and the domestic serv 
occupations to which blacks have been relegated. E. Franklin Fta?^ 
charged that "the United States Office of Education has been respr >tr 
ble for permitting the opposition of southern whites to technica* -.Fl- 
ing for Negroes to determine the distribution of federal funds ~: \e 
vocational education of Negroes. 

Only in relatively recent times has discrimination against ' * 
ties and women by recipients of federal financial assistance bsE ^ j- 
hibited. The same Congress that enacted the Vocational Educatiao 1: 
of 1963 also passed the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title VI of-wii?t Dro- ^ 
vides: 

No person in the United States shall, on the grounds Trf^^ae, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from parti ciparxor 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to disErtrlm- 
ation under any program or activity receiviwg Federal fi n^ar^ 
cial assistance. 8 

In 1972, discrimination on the grounds of sex by recipients of 
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iff '^l^fiif^' nieaal. Title IX of the Education Amend- 

men: i ccf 1972 ipTTw-nE:: 

No ^^tt fn the United Stales shall on the basis of sex, be 
escE.i^^ from participation in, be denisi -tare benefits of, 
o» 3fe iutjjected to discrimination under aiw education program 
o-'xc vity receiving Federal finaitcial cBS-srance.9 

RfisannsiTb: , it/ for enforcing both of these statictss has b»en lodged 
^^"^'^ ^^^^^^ °f the Department of Healtt/, ^iucation, 
and Wel-^. ^--mstrative enforcemeart of Title J, tagettn»r *tth -:u- 
™^l.^or^K^ni in suits brouglirt by the U.S. Gorcmnaen* a -,d- srivate 
Mainti*!^ -^ttRft - :atetantially, although not completftily, •Ij^inated the 
^jug_£v .3t85r2 f -arially separate scsjools in the 17 Soutl«.m and Bor- 
3»r statci. t^ejrmails of the dual syslati, including wosatio^ al ^ools, 
r«nain toaay "ine IX enforcement isionly in its imrans: Tfee final 
Tnpleraent-ng -eguualrrans did not become effective unirr J.L / ]Sr5 three 
^•iars r r ' -^- .;IX was enacted. 

Baist Tirlf and Title IX have far-reaching potenr-^ctl for eradi- 
-itin| T^e e s^ax disc ination in vocational schooU . All voca- 
-nrona- schoo whether or private, are reached % federal non- 

^scrTm-i natron ^ttetutes • rsceive any type of feeeral subsidy. 

Tie proib.i^ is, HDweve -re has been virtual ly to enforcement 

^ the<* ctatu-c^>? as ar vocational education. The Office for 

'-^11 Rvtgtzs (on?) did ./, issue any interpretation of the basic Title 
i- r^lannons any conipi'iance policies which are directly applicable 
t3c votational eritcation until required to do so by caurt order. Data 
CTllect'on, comp iance reviews, and complaint inveslrigations in the area 
-r vocat.ional education have Tjeen so deficient that even the most sus- 
pe£t drit&cri minatory practices have not been found to be illegal. 10 

DMt«r Titl- rx, the Office for Civil Rights has developed and is- 
s ed pwTiance policies applicable to sex discrimination in vocational 
- lools.^ They specifically address admission, recmitment, counsel- 
Tg, JOE placement, employment, and program segregattian practices. Vo- 
tioBEi school officials are far better advised as what steps must 
^aken to comply with Title IX than they are with T^spect to Title VI. 
•*f^e ^e no comparable compliance policies for Ti tire VI. 

Trw lack of Title VI and Title IX enforcement. Including the area 
vocational education, has required private plaintiff to initiate 
iv iganon against the Departmenf of Health, Education and Welfare 
sejs*ing to have these federal statutes enforced. 12 

x:^J^ '^^^ ^- case, the District Court for the District 

of I^umbia ordered OCR in 1973 "to implement without uareasonable de- 
hay itn enforcement program adequate to secure Title VI jQunpl iance with 
■^pect to vocational and other schools administered or^operated by 
State departments of Education sufficient to assure thetr compliance 
with Title VI, including reporting and on-site reviews.' OCR subse- 
quently conducted a survey in 1974 of 1,507 area vocational schools. 
Based on 1,000 responses, OCR found that 67 schools disclosed iimiediate 
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corapltance problerat- All but three were=- totally ignored. IBR's few 
compliiana reviews ^nd complaint investi^tions uncovered /jr swicms 
disproportion of nwanrity faculty and administrators, (2) •Bcisfily and 
sexualTy i den tifiallip vocational schools and course offeriiigii, T3) evi- 
denceirf racial gertrpwdering of vocattional school distrixrt!^ (4) voca- 
tioial school admis^an practices whtdt had a racially adveraeinpact, 
(5) tlitti.aiinK)st tot&l iteence of minortties and women in apprextice pro- 
grams Comducted in Mscational schools With one exception, OES^ took no 
steps ita enforce tte law. 

-In May of 1977 pal a1*!!tiffs in Adams filed a Motion for turcher Re- 
Hef «ndi asserted ishati JEW had "contemptuously defied" thB^IH73 Order 
w^ttt reject to state?-«Bcated special-purpose and vocationa'^ sachools. 
7T*ie jrhaillenge to OfSSt's -Slure to enforce civil rights statcnte culmin- 
Htwi in a consent deEwanp tn December 1977 which requires the apgency to 
vetop policies appclt^a^le to vocational schools, to conduct speci- 
^dimnber of compli ameer reviews, and to conduct a nationwiate civil 
r i-t survey of vacat^orral schools in order to identify schoDls that 
mfty potentially be vioiaitrnQ the law. 

The Office for CiTvtn Rights is not the only part of the Department 
of tealth, Education,wi!if^ Welfare which has responsibility for assuring 
nommcrimi nation in vocational education programs receiving federal 
fii«ncial assistance. In response to Congressional criticism of its 
lack of monitoring ar anforcement, the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Ediiuitton in the Offv:xof Education in 1976 and 1977 undertook reviews 
of SEate vocational f*^cation departments, called Management Evaluation 
Rewwws for Complianon- (HERCs). Late in^the design of the MERCs, the 
BiflOtti decided to i ngjud e some Title IX questions. However, the Title 
IX camponent of the^BBKs is limited primarily to ertiployment practices 
of state vocational ^aridcation departments, although one question is 
directed at sexually-based admissions requirements to vocational cour- 
ses. The MERCs as presently constituted do not examine the state agency' 
responsibility for itisuring compliance with Title IX in either state- 
operated or locally administered vocational schools. Noticeably absent 
from the Bureau's MKCs are any questions related to race. No questions 
covering Title IX compliance are asked. The Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education is oblivious to the issue of racial discrimination in 
vocational education. 

This paper is an attempt to outline the major Title VI and Title IX 
compliance issues in vocational education which must be addressed by 
the civil rights enforcement agency (OCR), by the program operating 
agency (OE/BOAE), and by the Natix)nal Institute of Education's voca- 
tional education study. It does not purport to say which vocational 
school policies and practices do or do not constitute a violation of 
Title VI or Title IX. Rather, the paper's purpose is (1) to identify 
the evidence regarding the participation, or lack thereof, of minority 13 
and women students and staff in vocational schools; (2) to define the 
compliance issues which arise from the extent of minority and female 
participation in vocational education; and (3) to offer suggestions for 
research and data collection on race and sex compliance issues which 
ought to be addressed by the National Institute of Education in its Con- 
gressional ly mandated study of- vocational education programs. 
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c^u« 1° what extent do minorities and women have access to vocational 
schools, particularly those which offer high-quality, diversified S?o. 
grams that prepare their students for skilled'anc w^Tl-Ja^d e^loySt^ - 

nJnnr.m? T.'"f " ^° ''"^ vocational schonls nor to a full range 
schSols ?h; r^S.%tn'"r «^e.'""\ti'Ple. They iTirrlomle the locatior, ."^ 
deHnJ 'dua? aJtL^^^^^^ vocational school district, racial gernmia^ - 
ani^^'.S^ Lm?c • segregated bramches. program differenti - 

criteria. The factors whic- i^etemine what kinds 
mfnni *° "^'""^ types of schools are variously deter- 

mined by financial considerations, state law or sxate school bJardpSli - 

sions ani .J'.'r ^f^''' ^'^^^^^ °^ admin^st? t've dec - 

fac?o;s has Ihe if^^^^^^ SJ'^J'"'-! o>- combination of these- 

student. fhp Lc ff- °^ adversely limiting acc^ to black or female 
students, the result is a denial of equal -educatf-Dnel opportunity. 

^ Geographic location of sch ools and district-^ One of the more com- 

c^?ion7rth.^'nTt"-'"^ ^""^ °^ ^^''^ '^^'^^ to vocat^ona-r edu' 
urban arpa. l-Jh h-'?" °^ '"^ more modern facilities outside of 

urban areas with high concentrations of nonwhite population. Federal 
, assistance for vocational school construction h^ fostered the gr^?h 

?he'crLt\on n?"'^' ''^°?^' ""^^^^^-^ °f suburban 5i?J?fcts. 

IjLS^-r/" °f regional vocational school districts has often dupli- 
cated city/suburban attendance patterns. 

in\J^L'^'^'''^^ ^°!^"^'^ °" Vocational Education reported in 1968 that 
irt 0? fgsT if n f""': ^^^^ °f tne vocational Education 

vears IQfiR .'nJ iQ^r"^,^"^ construction projects. In the 

school. ^fn' P^^^'f ' ^"^^ ^'dentifiod as specialize; high 

schools. 181 as departments of regular high schools, n3 as tc/ .,ical 
or vocational schools, and 77 as departments of posts^condary schools 

Se'shSrt rjJ't?"'!?'' ''''' UrgTci??es\ nSe^S 

be shorted in the allocation of construction funds relative to their 
critical need for facilities. "14 By the mid-1970'srthe number o? fed- 
erally assisted area vocational schools had increased to more than JtoOO.^' 

d7« nl^fh?^^''''^ f Education reported that in the 1972-73 school year. . 
cities pl/wPrS r ^°^«tional education classes were located in'^small 
cities. 22% were in rural areas, and 16% were in large cities Of the 
i-n^'::"" i't7es'l7%^°''^r' by secondary districts! >S -re iScated' 
VoUll, ^^1^ ^"'"^'^ °^ l^e Cities, and 

■Torhn'^r? the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Vocational- 

Techncal Education conducted a study of minority and female access to 
vocationa schools in the Boston and Springfield MetropoH tan Area 

tll?i ^prwlp '"'^ f'^f'" proportion of nonwhite students in 
their service area. Schools with significantly higher proportions of 
nonwhites were located in Boston and Cambridge! while th^ee of ?Se 
eight regional vocational-technical schools had significantly lower pro- 
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portions of mnwhite students. Urban students in the Boston area, > the 
Council amczmieds do not have equal access to. newer vocational* schools 
and more mnmi skills programs compared to suburban students. The muni 
' cipal sdnaaiE to which urban students have access are generally older, 
spend less asT pupil , and offer fewer programs than regional vocational 
\schools.,l^ ' 5 

TuWlic school vocational enrollment at the secondary level in cen- 
/ tral duties is largely confined to comprehensive high schools with vo- 
cational departments, although high schools specializing in vocational^ 
and tectanfcal programs do exist. The vocational courses offered in 
these cwprehensive high schools are typically the traditional programs 
such as auto mechanics, home economics, cosmetology, or wood shop, which 
produce the least saleable skills or prepare students for employment 
where there is the least demand. Proprietary schools offering special- 
ized tecchnical training are also found in large cities, but tuition 
costs wnuld prohibit attendance by minority youth, a large proportion 
of whOK are unemployed. Even if suburban vocational schools admitted 
city students, the difficulty and cost of commuting effectively limits 
their access to high quality programs and thus to good-paying jobs. 

Mtrile it is true that the enormous amounts of matching funds re- 
quired for construction in cities may have deterred the building of 
new vocational -technical schools, financial considerations are not the 
only reason that minorities have been denied access to good vocational 
preparation. School systems have created regional vocational school dis- 
tricts which have excluded cities and even sys,tems with concentrations 
of minority students. These districts are either established pursuant 
to state law or approved by state education agencies which, as recipi- 
ents of federal funds, are- subject to Title VI. 

The Office for Civil Rights uncovered an .example of separate and 
unequal vocational schools during its 1973 review in the greater Harris- 
burg (Pennsylvania) area. 18 The Harrisburg-Steel ton-Hi ghspi re area vo- 
cational Fchool was established in 1967 to serve the city of Harrisburg 
{60% black enrollment) and the Steel ton-Highspire School District(26% bla 
Those two school^systems had- the highest black proportion in the metro- 
politan area. In 1965 the Dauphin County area vocational school dis- 
trict was created to serve six school districts surrounding Harrisburg 
and Steelton-Highspire. The combined enrollment in these six districts 
was 2.5% black. The Dauphin area vocational schooVs black enrollment 
reflected the proportion of black students in the sending schools. 
Black enrollment at the Harrisburg-Steel ton-Highspire school was 5% 
higher than the black proportion in its sending schools. 

the Dauphin school was located in one new and modern building. 
Harrisburg 's vocational facilities were scattered throughout the city. 
Dauphin offered several pv^ograms which Harrisburg did not: chemical 
technology, scientific data processing, air conditioning and refriger- 
0 ation, commercial art, textile and apparel trades, and carpenter and 
machinist apprenticeship classes. A state official told OCR that. he 
suspected that the reason why Harrisburg and Steelton-Highspire were not 
included in the regional consortium was that white county residents did 
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not want their children attending a school with a high black enrollment. 

The federal government has undoubtedly contributed to the creation 
of a system of separate and unequal vocational schools in America's ur- 
ban districts. There exists, however, no nationally available informa- 
tion that this IS so. Between 1965 and 1973 approximately 16% of the 
basic federal vocational education grants to states was spent on school 
construction 19 - The Office of Education gather's figures annually on the 
amount of federal dollars expended for vocational school construction. 20 
t)ut It does not collect race or sex enrollment data on these federally 
assisted projects. The Office of Education does not require state de- 
partments of vocational education to conduct an analysis of the racial - 
impact of proposed construction or renovation so that OCR could deter- 
mine whether a Title'VI violation exists. Such a finding should innie- 
diately result in suspending federal money. 22 

. . Segregation within school distrirt*; . Within a single school dis- 
trict, the creation of dual attend-nce zone?, separate branches, and 
.program differentiation has the effect of denying access to minorities 
and women. Although some of these practices are remnants of the de jure 
system of racial segregation in Southern states, there is evidenci~thit~ 
they are a Northern phenomenon as well. The 1974 OCR survey of area 
vocational schools in Louisiana documents that thsre are 15 parishes 
each of which is served by two or more vocational schools which still 
retain their racial .identifi ability from the days of legal segregation. 
Boston Trade High School has a 72.5% nonwhite enrollment, while the Bos- 
ton Technical High School is •-2.8% nonwhite. The tenth through twelfth 
grade population from which these two schools draw their students is 
about 40% nonwhite. 23 Philadelphia has three area vocational schools 
which have service areas ranging from 33% to 65% nonwhite. The three 
schools have, respectively, a 25%. 87%. and 93% black enrollment. 

An Office for Civil Rights review of the Augusta (Georgia) area 
vocational school found that the school had two branches, one 85% white 
with a nearly all-white faculty and one 70% black with a two-thirds 
blacK faculty. Five courses were duplicated at the two branches. A 
third branch housed health and nursing courses which were almost exclu- 
sively female. 24^ 



The General Accounting Office found a secondary area vocational 
school that located all its clerical, health, and cosmetology programs 
in one building and all its other courses in an adjacent building. The 
female students interviewed by.GAO said that the courses they were tak- 
ing did not necessarily coincide with what they hoped to do later in 
life but that their training choices were limited because they were not 
allowed to go into the "boys" building. 25 program differentiation be- 
tween traditionally male and traditionally female courses not only cre- 
ates sexually segregated schools. 26 but it also restricts the access 
of women to the type of training that leads to higher paying jobs. 

Fifteen of the 17 municipal schools in the Boston area had 20% or 
fewer female students. One had a female enrollment in the 31-40% range. 
One school was 77.6% female. Seven of the eight Boston area regional 
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vocational-technical schools enrolled 305K or fewer women. The eighth' 
school was 6156 .feniale, and 8756 of its female studeqts were enrolled in 
. two programs— home economics and office ^occupations^ 

Of the eight Springfield, Massachusetts area vocational schools, 
seven had female enrollments of less than 40%./ One, the Springfield High 
School of Commerce, was 76 - 356 female because it offered typing, stenogra- 
phy, office practice, business management, data processing, bookkeeping, 
and business mathematics- Springfield Technical High School, one of the 
two other vocational schools serving students in the city, offered a col- 
lege preparatory program and a -technical program which included mechani- , 
cal drawing, architectural drawing, woodworking, graphic arts printing, 
auto shop, and machine shop-28 ^ 

Program differentiation also occurs between majority whitaand major- 
ity black schools The courses which tr,ain for higher paying jobs are 
offered in predominantly white schools. Ar\ Office for Civil Rights 
analysis of Alabama vocational schools shows that there is a correlation 
between the racial composition of state-operated schools in three major 
cities and the presence of an air conditioning prlDgram {See Table 1). ^ 



TABLE 1 



Presence of Air Conditioning Program in Vocational Schools 



Schools Offering an Air Conditioning, Program 


School 


City 


56^ Black- . ' 


S. W. State 


Mobile 


21 


Shelton State 


Tuscaloosa 


21 


Jefferson ^tate 


Birmingham 


13 


Schools Not Offering an Air Conditioning Program 


School 


City 


56 Black 


Carver State 


Mobile 


84 


Tuscaloosa State 


Tuscaloosa 


96 


Lawson State 


Birmingham * 


99 



SOURCE; Office for tivil Rights 
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AdimssTon.cnterla . Vocational schools are often thought of as 
open-enronment institutions, that is far from the casei especially ' 
in the better vocational schools with the more sophisticated programs. 
A host of admissions criteria c&nfront students who seek vocational- 
preparation. ^ They include: (1). previous academic rgcord, (2) school 
attendance records, (3) a record /if suspension or other disciplinary 
acts, (4) I.Q. tests, (5') aptitude test performance, (6) vocational in^ 
terest inventories, i?) a high school diploma or its equivalent, (8) un- 
ion apprenticeship, (9) inquiries concerning marital status, dependents, 

" and financial support, (10) pregnancy and (11,) course prerequisites. A 
few criteria are sometimes required for state licensure and are there- 
fore oat of .the control, of school officials. Some are required only 
for specific programs. For applicants for traditionally female courses, 

-inquiries about their marital status, dependents, and financial support, 
are outright illegal under Title IX.30 The problem with such criteria 
as academic, attendance, and disciplinary records, and I.n. and apti- 
tude test scores, is that they have never been validated for successful 
completion of vocational training. Where any of these criteria have a 
racially or sexually adverse impact on vocational school admissifins, 
the result is to deny access to minorities and women. 

In many districts, minority students are disproportionately suspen- 
ded and expelled from school. 31 Minority students do not perform as 
well on standardized achievement and I.Q. tests. Not only will these 
criteria have a racially adverse impact, they do not necessarily pre- 
vict a student s deportment in a vocational school or his or her ability 
acquire skills. The very^ lack of motivation which is sai4. to a^ ount 
'wr poor attendance, discipline, ancj achievement may be reversed by the' 
f^:?ortunity |o learn skills which will lead to gainful employnient. 
■'\ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), developed by the Depart- 
ment Of Labor for use by state employment services, is one of several 
tests used in vocational schools. A nongovernmental user of the test 
?ATD^-?? t "^^'"^^ Agreement Form which includes a statement that the ' 
6ATB will be used only in counseling, the counseling ?ole of the" GATB, 
however, precludes its use as an admission requirement, a priority 
assignment device for a program within a school, or as a screening de- 
vice for entry into specific' courses. As a tool "for vocational coun- * 
seling and placement, as opposed to -the placement of trained applicants, 
the use of the GATB has been called into question: 

USTES (United States Training and* Employment Service/Depart- 
?^.'-abor) has presented no direct evidence to indicate 
that individuals with high test scores 'on a given test can 
leaj^n to do any job better than individuals with low scores. • 
In tiie absence of evidence to the contrary, the GATB subtests 
rtiust be interpreted as measures of currfeot status efnd not 
ability to learn. 32 - 7?' — 

^ Once s/udents are admitted,' there may be other tests and prerequi- 
sites required for course placjlnent. Excess demand for the most popu- 
lar course|may result in students being required to demonstrate parti- 
cular inter^t and ability or to have the recommendation of a teacher 
oibcounselor. . 
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A different kind of admissions barrier -is the^ q that a regional 
vocational school frequently assigns , to the several districts it serves. 
Students in each sending district are theref bre competing for a finite 
number of spaces. When in addition they mus^t present evidence of good 
scholastic attainment, exemplary deportment, arid 'h'nterest," the compe- 
tition becomes acute. 53 Indeed, some vocational schools are very elite 
institutions. School administrators have the luxury of selecting the 
students they believe, by their definition, will be successful . Minor- 
ities and females who may be perceived to have "special needs" or to 
.be students who wilT not "fit in" to the school's elitist image of it- 
self will be screened out. . ^ 

Underrepresentation of minorities and women . AT though Womer and 
minorities nationally are overrepresented in secondary vocational 
school enrollments compared to their proportion in the. high school pop- ' 
ulatton,34 they are underrepresented in some vocational schools. For ^ v , 
example, "the Pennsylvania Human Relations Gommission reports that wo- 
-men constitute just under 50% of all pupils in grades 10 through 12 of 
the state's high schools and make up 60% of the secondary vocational 
programs in those schools, yet Jhey represent only 36% of all students- 
enrolled in the 65 area vocational technical schools. In the rlorida 
study, only 36% of the area vocational schools' enrollment were women. 
The Massachusetts Advisory' Council found that 13.7% of all students 
attending .municipal vocational schools ancj 26.3% of all students attend- 
ting regional vocational- schools in the Boston metropolitan area were , 
•women. Females constitute 36.2% of all those enrolled in Springfield 
area vocatjp/ial schools. The Council's report concludes that women were 
the most uh'd'errepresented group of students included in its -study.^° Th( 
Advisot'y Council on Vocational Education reported in the I960' s t^pt 

limited irtformation indicates that,, in large cities, a' 

higher" proportion of Negro than white youth tends toibe. 
enrolled in vocational courses, , while the opposite, is true 
elsewhere. However, given their gross uhderenrpllment in 
college, the occupational training needs of Negto and other 
mi norjity youth are far greater than these erirollments could 
meet. Although there, a e no hard data, expiei^ience suggests 
/ ■ underrepresentation of Negroes jn vocational bourses in 

rural and small cil!y schools and gross underrepresentation 
in postsecondary vocational- education and; adult extension 
courses. 5^ , \ 

More than a decade later, there are stilKno hard data on which 
to base an assessment of how the multiple barriers affect the access 
of minorities and women to which kinds of schools. But it is clear ^. 
that governmental actions at all levels, not just societal pressures 
and personal chpice, are responsible for erecting the barriers that 
have an adyerseompact on the preparation of minorities and women for 
the labor ma! rjcet. 

Distribution of Funds 



In. 1974 the General" Accounting Office reported on the basis of OE 
statistics that "only 51% of the federal funds used for vocational 



^tll^lSi. 11 JI;^ Fiscal Year 1973 were directed to metropolitan areas ' 
where 69% of the nation's population resided during the 1970 Census "^38 
. ^^^^^^:^rhan bias in the distribution of federal vocational 
education funds is inconsistent. A Syracuse University Research Corpor- 
ation study found that, except for Title I. of the Elementary and ^Secon- 
thlir nronJ^J?n^'!' ^J'^S^ ^ities Were receiving less federal aid than 
their proportionate share of the state's population would imply'. The 

28 IfTl 'n^Jf.r"*!; ?J"^l°^ P"P^"1 enrollment in thei? combined 
states and 26.4% of the disadvantagec Title I count received 15 9% 

rlnnJJf ^^"''^"^^ Office Of Education sluSy! however. 

JfEn.f p3M/J-'"""*"^i8'*^ ^'""^ ^'^^ distribution of federal voca- 
tional education money. 

.hnc It 5*"^^" °^ allocation of fe^ral and state money in Massa- 
chusetts do document discrimination against vocational schools located 
in cities While only 11% of all vocational students attended regional 
vocational schools in the 1973-74 school year. 53% of all federal and 
state funds were allocated to these schools, which are located primarily 
in suburban areas and do not draw their students from economically de- 
pressed areas. 41 , 

hni- J^^'^^V'"''^^ is no thorough analysis of vocational school finance, 
but the evidence available convinced Congress that federal vocational 
education funds were not concentrated where the need is the greatest 
, that IS in poor areas .with high youth unemployment. In many states,' 
such areas are also likely to hav^high concentrations of blacks and 
Other minority youth. The 1976 Vocational Education Amendments soUght ^ " 
to redirect federal funds to the area of greatest need and required the 
National, Institute of Education to assess the impact of this, as well 
as imposing other requirements. In addition to documenting the geo- 
graphic distribution, of federal and state dollars within- states, the 
question of whether there is discrimination against minorities and wo- 
men in the allocation of financial resources must also be examined 
-intrastate and intradistrict funding patterns must be explored to find 
out whether suburban, predominantly white, schools spend more, about 
the same, of less than city schools of comparable size. Per-pupil ex- 
penditures for schools and courses which are predominantly minority or 
cj^emale as compared to those schools and programs which are heavily white 
and male should be documented. One can surmise that training in homp 
^EnS'nt!!n °ffi" occupations might cost less per pupil than machine 
snop^nd other technical programs, that masonry ^nd food service programs ^ 

nrnnrLf rm^ ^lu "riditioning and aircraft mechanic 

programs. But where the same or very similar courses are provided for 
different racial and economic groups, are there disparities -in expendi- 
tures? What causes them? If disparities do exist, a legal analysis is 
required to determine whether recipients of federal financial assistance 
are violating Title VI or Title IX in the distribution of vocational 
education funds. If there are manifest race or sex disparities in the 
distribution of federal money, the responsibility of the federa," gove-n- ' 
ment must also be studied. yyvt.ii 



Because so little concrete information exiists about whether there 
is discrimination against .mi norfties and women in the distribution of 
federal and state vocational education funds, this paper can only suggest 
what the research and compliance issues are. The indirect evidence— school 
location, quality of facilities, course offerings, enrollment and staffing 
patterns, the provision of other services to students— leaves no doubt 
that there is a serious problem which awaits a thorough and comprehensive 
analysis. 

Wi thin-School Patterns of Race and Sex Enrollment 

Statistical documentation of minority and female participation in 
different vocational courses is abundant. The problem is not finding 
out what the facts are but rather determining what they prove with res- 
pect to Title VI and Title IX. 

The most useful source of race and sex enrol Imant data to date is 
the survey of area vocational -technical schools conducted by the Office 
for Civil Rights in the 1973-74 school year. That survey covered every 
state and included a crosis-section of secondary and postsecondary schools, 
facilities in central cities, suburbs, small towns, and rural areas, 
and state and locally operated institutions. It al so -reported minority 
population in the service area, the names of feeder schools, race and 
sex participation' in apprentice programs, and the minority and female... 
composition of instructors and administrators. Summaries of the data, 
for fo'ur states reveal the general patterns. ^2 

Connecticut . Women made up only 10% of the total enrollment i" the 
14 state-operated schools surveyed, perhaps because those schools did 
not offer marketing and distributive education or business and office 
occupations. Health programs were 97% female; home economics was 77% > 
■female (all males were in food management); cosmetology was ,99.5% fe- 
male; trade and technical subjects had very few women. Nonwhite en- 
rollment, which was 8% overall, ranged from 2% in .air conditioning, 
to 8% in nursing and dental assistant training, 8% in auto mechanics, 
and 17% in food management. 

. • ■ 

Florida . Florida's area vocational schools are a combination of 
secondary and postsecondary institutions and of loca\ and state opera- 
tion. Female enrollment was more than 90% of the total in health and^ 
office occupations, and home economics; 52% in marketing (floristry 
was over half female); 19% in technical programs; 14% in agriculture, and 
11% in trade courses. The state's total minority population was repor- 
ted as 15.8% and the black population as 12.2%. Yet total minorities 
represented 22% and blacks 19% of the enrollment in area vocational 
schGbls. Their distribution across broad occupational categories was 
as shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of Mtwrity Enrollment, Florida Vocational Schools 



Category : All Minorities Black 



.Office occupations: 32% 
Home Economics: 23% 
Marketing: 22 



29% 
21% 
19 



Trade: 



Health: 15 
Agriculture: 16 
Technical courses: 12 



18 15 

14 



15 
10 



SOURCE: Office for Civil Rights. 

Massachusetts. In 14-of the 23 regional vocational high schools 
responding to the survey, the enrollment was 24% female. Business and 
?! ^^^^ economics, and health programs had enrollments 

thirt^ere, respectively, 80%, 88%, and 96% female'. The marketing cate- 
gory was 44% women overall, but when food services and distributive edu- 
cation were subtracted, the female enrollment dropped to 3%. Techni-' 
cal occupations were 11% female. Trade and industrial programs were 
6% female, but 60% of these women were taking coiranercial art, cosmetol- 
ogy, and quantity food preparation. Unfortunately; data on minorities 
by program are unavailable. , 

North Carolina. The area vocational schools surveyed in this state 
are all conwunity colleges. Women represented 37% of the enrollment. 
Blacks constituted 20% of the enrollment, just slightly lower than the 
state s 22.2% black population. Women made up 89% of the enrollment 
in health. programs, 96% in home economics, 15% in trades,, and 11% in 
technical courses. Forty-two percent of the students in office occu- 
pations were women; men were concentra^ted in three programs - manage- 
itient, accounting, and data processing. In home economics, 32% of the 
enrollment was made up of black women. Black enrollment in trade occu- 
pations was reported at 40%, largely because ^black women in cosmetology 
and art were included in this category. 

Texas. The female enrol ifent in the area vocational schools sur- 
veyed was 34%, concentrated in the traditional programs: health (84%), 
home economics (83%), and office occupations (57%). it was extremely 
low in trade (9%) and technical (4%) programs. , . 

Table 3 shows the distribution of the minority enrollment 
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by occupational category:" 

TABLE 3 



Distribution of Miwority Enrollment, Texas Vocational Schools 



Category 


All Minorities 


Black 


Spanish 


Total Enrollment: 


27.0% 


14.0% 


13.0% 


Home Economics: 


74.0 


49.0 


25.0 


Office- 

will « 


o / . u 


1 9 h 
1 ^ . u 


OA n 


Trade: 


2C.0 


9.0 


18.0 


Health: 


25.0 


13.0 


12.0 


Technical : 


21.5 


6.0 


14.7 


Marketing: 


20.0 ~ 


8.6 


11.0 


Agriculture: 


5.9 


,4.0 


2.0 



SOURCE: Office for Civil Rights. 

The OCR analysis notes that all minorities constitute 31.6% of the total 
population in Texas. Although 14% of the enrollment in the schools re.- 
porting was black, 30% of the total black enrollment was found in one 
Fort Worth school. Ninety-six percent of the Spanish-surname enroll- 
ment was clustered in six Fort Worth schools. 

The enrollment figures reported by broad occupational categories 
from these five selected states do not reveal the often substantial mi- 
nority and female concentrations in certain courses within those cate- 
gories. The patterns do confi^rm, however, that vocational training 
is perpetuating the racial and sexual stratification in the labor mar- 
ket. Women and minorities are underrepresented in training leading to 
hiqher-Daid occuoations. Thev are overrebresented in courses leading to 
the less skilled and lower-prgring jobs. Within traditionally male and 
female courses, there are racial differences. In Louisiana area vo- 
cational schools, for example, 26% of the enroflment in the health occu- ' 
pations category^was black; hut while 51% of those in nurses' aiU training 
were black, OBly 26% of those training to be nurses were black. 

Although the factors infTiuenciirg a student's selection of vocational 
training are raantfold, the central question is what role school officia,ls 
play. How much of the race and sex disparities is attributable to the 
actions of principals, teachers, artd counselors? 

It is not always easy to ascertain the effect of counseling upon 
student course selection, primarily because other persons—parents 'and 
peers— also have an obvious influence. Nonetheless, counselors do have 



No??Sfk''mrm-njrrf!If-' demonstrated by a study conducted by the ■ 
Norfolk CVirgima) t^ublic Schools and a reoort bv the AmPHran P^-innL 
Service ConmTttee on Title IX implementaltorin six So^TstatL 43 * 
Questionnaires were administered to 195 students at thp KnfJ ^ ^ 
?eu'?h"fV°o"uL^f"'^^^ ^Fifty-eight percen^^'ofthf s e t^f vje 
ses Svpr h.if ir^J"^!"!"^^'' ^ ^^""^ degree their selection of cour- 

^^^''l^ck students are more heavily influenced bv counselor*: than 

°It on of Tfti. J k 'Missions criteria would constitute a vio- ' 
«lo?s Ior?„'J; "ifficulty of documenting the actions of coun- 

Vocational Education and Work Opportunity 

Actual experiiBnce on a jot) during a student's career in a vnr^t^nn 
al school s an important part of his or her p?epara??on fi? ?he laJor" ^ 
c'?p' ?e in'S\?."H.''"^'*'' '^'''''''y v'olSJ^oJ^rsJSSen* s r'?[. 

SoSen Dart???Da1i-na^-n"Jhp?oP^ education programs". Are blacks and ' 
women participating in these programs in proportion to their oresencp 
in the vocational enrollment? Do they share equally with whitrmen ?^^ 
opportunity to earn the equivalent wages and to work ?n jobs related Jo 
the field in which they are enrolled? The evidence i s "that thev do nJ? 
but more detailed documentation of this problem ?s needed ^ " ' ' 

V/hitp??han*MalI'^!^^'' ^^^^ are, show that a higher proportion of 

?5 .iw 5 l^^'u? participating in cooperative education and work- 
study and that whites, more so thah blacks, are likely to be woJkinS in 
jobs related to their field of training in vocatonal schools fJen J 
ture for.women is somewhat different. Approxiniately t e saml'prlport o , 
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of men and women are participating in cooperative education and work- 
study, but men tend to work more hours a week and in jobs mor;* closely 
related to their classroom training. ^4 

. Job placement services are yet another service vocational schools 
may provide for their studerits. Whether job placement is. done informally 
by course instructors or through a structured program, the issue is 
whether such a service is mada equally availv^ible to minorities and wo- 
men. Job placement programs must be investigated and statistics gathered 
in order to answer this question, for no Such information is presently 
collected by the states or the Office of Education. 

Title VI and Title IX regulations clearly cover nondiscrimination 
in any service such as work-study, cooperative education, and job place- 
ment provided by recipients of federal financial assistance.45 Voca- 
tional schools must be cognizant of the equal opportunity record of em- 
ployers to which they refer students. For a vocational school to say 
that it does business only with equal opportunity employers is not enough. 
It must keep records by race and s(?x of those students referred ^ those 
interviewed, those hired, as well c:s the type of job and salary obtained. 
Vocational schools must decline to make their facilities and services 
available to employers who discriminate in hiringv and promotion, whether 
those companies are^employing gradj^ates of the sdhool or work-study and 
cooperative education students. 

Apprentice Programs in Vocational Schools . 

Many .vocational schools offer apprenticeship programs which are 
operated by unions or employers.. The school .may lease or make avail- 
able classrooms and shops at no charqe. In some cases, the school may 
even pay the apprenticeship instructor. Apprentice programs are an im- 
portant part'^of a vocational schooVi; pro-am because they lead directly 
to well-paid, union jobs which are the bottom rung , of the industrial 
job structure. 

Apprenticeship programs in area vocational schools are overwhelmingly 
dominated by white males, as is demonstrated by the statistics taken .from 
the 1974 OCR survey, as shown in Table 4. 



^ The exclusion of, blacks from unions, especial ly in the construc- 
tVbn trades, is well known. 46 Only recently have women begun to enter 
traditionally male, blue-collar jobs in industry and construction.'* 
The question for vocational schools is v/hsther they may make their faci 
ities available to union apprenticeship classes from which minorities 
and women are excluded. While schools are not responsible for^the dis- 
criminatory, conduct of unions or employers, they are prohibited by Titli 
VI and Title U from providing any service, or other ^benefit, in their 
facility that discriminates on the basis of race, ^pr sex.^ 



TABLE 4 

Proportion of Black and Female Enror.iuent in Apprenti Proanrams 



State % Black 



% !■ 



Connecticut 


5.0 


__a 


.Florida 


3.0 


3.7 


Georgia 


. 9.0 


0.0 


Massachusetts 


,0.6 


0.09 


North Carolina 


14.0 


0.4 


Pennsylvania 


:i2.o'' 


NA 


jouUttr Carolina 


22.0 ' " 


7.6 


Texas 


10. '5 


0.6 


Virginia '. 


8.0 


0.7 



SOURCE: Office for Civil Rights. 
' *In Connecticut there was one woman apprentice, an apprentice chef. 

„ "Ninety-eight percent of ^11 Pennsylvania blacks in apprentice 

SS^kS^**^"^ Tf Philadelphia, school. Althougn that sXol had a 
tiL aassIS'^eJrSlack.'*' ''^^^^^^^^^ ^r^^^rms. only Z2% of the appren- 

*4 2|e Office for Civil Rights has never issued a policy interoreta 
tion^that thvT Title VI and Title IX regulations appirsjecificam Jo 
oShS!"' 'S:?^^^'*!?'"''^^ ^^^^ices available ?S SJioSs ihicS 

??Sinfr™^"!ri!J^^I'?'^°^ Nor has OCR stated what action Vocational 
"ei?^S?f^^'^' with respect to apprenticeship classes conducted J n 

Emplo^yment I 

. BothTltJ^'vi and Title IX cover all employees in'all vocational 
H^SS ' jecej^-ng^federal , funds .49 Forty.niSe percen? of al? JoJa- ' 
-tional education teachers in secondary school systems are women but 
they are ayerwhelmf ngly concentrated in heal th ■ ind homelcZmics 50 
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Black teachers represent 8% of all teachers in these school systons, and 
20% of these are teachlni'g home economics. 51 

The OCR survey of area vocational schools, as werll as the compliance 
reviews and complaint investigations it has conducted, document serious 
underrepresentation of minority teachers even in predominantly nonwhite 
schools^ Women instructors are, by and lange, teaching traditionally 
female courses. In a random sample of 400 area vocational schools, 93% 
of the r directors were found to be men. 52 Even when presented wtth sub- 
stantial evidence of discrimination in emp1:Dyment, OCR has failed to 
enforce Title VI. 53 

./ 

Vocational education administrators contend that black teachers are 
hard to find because wages jn private industry are so much more attrac- 
tive than the salaries that they offer. But if they can find whitens to 
teach at those salaries, why can they not find blacks? If hiring is 
.donejocally or through state civil service systems, recruitment and 
hiring practices which are discriminatory must be corrected. 

Other employment practices— promotion, compensation, job classifi- 
cation and assignment, and fringe benefits—must also be examined for 
their discriminatory effects. For a field in which black students are 
so heavily represented, there are both legal and educational reasons why 
the number of black teachers and administrators should be increased dra- 
matically. If sex stereotypfng in vocational prpgrams is to be eradi- 
cated, women must be trarhed and recruited to teacH the traditionally 
male-dominated courses so that female students will be encouraged to en- 
roll. Women have been severely^ disadvantaged in the award of grants un- 
der 'the Education ProfiKsions Dlevelopment Act. 54 As stngle-sex schools 
are eliminated and racially dual ones dismantled, women and black voca- 
tional educators must not bear the brunt by being demoted. 

t ... 

Finally, the race and aw employment patterns df state departments 
of vocational education deserve special^ scrutiny. At present there are 
only two women and blasck staete directors of vocationa.1 educatioih. Staffs 
of state departments are predominantly white male. Women professionals 
are almost exclusively home economics or business supervisors or the 
sex . bias employee required by the 1976 Act. 

The entire area of empltoyment in vocational education is one where 
^data are sorely needed and could be'collected by requiring the infor- 
mation in the annual accountability report submitted to the Offtce of ' 
Education, but more tinportant is the need for enforcement by OCR and 
the establishment of affirmative action requirements by OE. 

■\>. •* . . ' ^ ■ " ■ 

Recommendation's for Research 

The National Institute of Education's mandate in the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976 is to conduct a study of vocational education, including 
"an examination of how^a^chieve compliance with, and enforcement of, 
the provision^ of applicable laws of the United States." That study . . 
must'include the two principals nondiscrimination statutes. Title VI and 
Title IX. • \ 

. • ■ . X " • ' 



Five major research projects are suggested by the compliance issues 
addressed in this paper. In each research area, NIE's task is twofold. 
First, it must examine state and local governmental actions which affect 
minority and female access to and participation in vocational education, 
and report to Congress on the extent to which state departments of voca- 
tional education and schools are complying with the requirements of Title 
VI and Title IX. Second, the adequacy of federal enforcement of, these 
nondiscrimination requirements by the Office of Education and the Office 
for Civil Rights warrants NIE's attention. The 1976 Amendments have set 
in place a number of planning and accountability mechanisms which could 
be the vehicles by which civil rights compliance is brought about. Title 
VI and Title IX carry with them a potent weapon— the threat of losing 
federal funds for failure to comply. The federal government must use 
that sanction if the historic and pervasive race and sex discrimination 
in vocational education is ever to be uprooted. 

Vocational school finance. A compV-ehensi ve examination of vocation- 
ai school finance should be d high priority. Among the questions it 
should explore are: 

1. What are the patterns of distribution of state vocational edu- 
cation money relative to geographic area, level and type of training, 

■ minority, population centers? Is the allocation of state funds detri- 
mental to districts or schools whose service area is heavily minority? 
Analysis of state funding patterns, prior to," as well as subsequent to, 
the ,^976 Act would help jissess the. impact of that legislation. The ex-r 
tent to which federal requirements may affect the distrfbution of the 
states' own funds should be tnvesti gated. 

2. .What are the differences in per-pupil expenditure among schools 
and programs with varying racial and sexual characteristics? 

3. Has the distribution of federal financial assistance by states 
been disadvantageous to districts. or schools which have higher propor- 
tions of nonwhite students? 

Vocational school construction. What has been the federal contri- 
bution, from all sources, to the construction or remo-vsiti on af are'& 
vocational schools? Such a study should answer these questions: 

1. What has been the racial and geographic impact of these ex- 
penditures? 

2. How many and what kinds of federally assisted projects have 
been located in urban, suburban,- small town, and rural areas? How 
has the construction or renovation affected ehroTlment patterns and 
program quality in neighboring schools? 

3. What are the factors that govern state decision making with 
regard; to location of new schools, additions to other schools, or 
renovation and upgrading of existing institutions? , 
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Vocational school governance structure ^ Has the crsatlon of special 
.vocational sclhool. districts, regional consortia, or state-operated insti- 
tutions had an adverse Impact on minority' and female access to a diver- 
sified vocational education curriculum? 

1. What are the state laws, policies, and practices which govern 
the establishment of regional districts and state institutions? 

2. Has state action resulted in the creation of separate and un- 
equal vocational training for minorities and women? 

Cooperative education and work study , Becaxise so little definitive 
evidence exists of the extent to which minorities and women participate 
in cooperative education and work study, data on this subject should be 
gathered and analyzed. The study should determine the extent of partici- 
pation for each race/sex group of students relative to the type of em- 
ployment, its relevance to classroom training, the wages earned, and re- 
quirements for participation. 

Admission criteria . There is a need to identify the more commonly 
used requirements for admission to vocational schools and for placement 
in programs. This project should: ' 

1. Determine how the various criteria are used and assess whether 
they are appropriate for their intended purposes, 

2. Determine the extent \to which various criteria screen !tninority 
and female applicants out of vocational schools and programs- 

3. l^Sieek out those requirements which validly predict successful 
completion of vocational preparation for different racial and ethnic 
groups and for women. ' 

4; Examine academic and aptitude tests used by vocational schools 
for race and sex bias. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL-NEED ftUDENTS 



lis Hamilton 




This paper seeks to^pand the understanding of the problems of 
special -need students in vocational education, primarily the disadvan- 
taged and, handicapped for whom there are set-asides in vocational 
education„,legislation. Although the major emphasis of the paper is on 
these above-mentioned groups, women are alsp included, since they too 
•constitute a minority group with special needs in vocatiorialeducation. 
No set-asides have yet been initiated by the Congress for women in vo- 
cational education, but sex discrimination is a major theme of the 
Education Amendments of 1976, which require that state departments of 
vocational education expend $50,00Q in a program that coordinates 
women's .activities. . 

Many of the criticisms of ' vocational education cite its failure not 
only to provide access toi vocational education in general, but also to 
develop the specific types of programs that would help to equalize the 
life chances of students with special needs.' One study foCind that nei- 
ther public. nor proprietary schools had achieved much success in helping 
minority students tq overcome barriers of class and income. 2 The re- 
search found that only two out of ten minority graduates from bolih public 
and proprietary schools who choose professional or technical-level train- 
ing ever get professional or technical -level jobs. No incidence of^ 
upward mobility as a resuit of placement in vocational programs was found. 

According to a General Accounting Office report, 60 percent of the 
handicapped people -between the ages of 16 and 64 have never "finished high 
school. Few are receiving skill training to prepare them for employment; 
in fact, less than 2 percent of the 13 million people served by vocjational 
education in the U.S. in 1974 were handicapped. 3 

For women, the evidence also appears discouraging. One of the most 
striking findings of employment statistics in the U.S. over the past 
quarter century is that women accounted for 60 percent of the total in- 
crease in the size of the labor ^force between 1950 and 1976.4 Their 
occupations, however, have remained relatively static over the past 26 
years; 56 percent of all working women are in clerical- or service occupa- 
tions compared to 15 percent of all worliing men. 5 According to, Eli 
Ginzberg, these statistics lend support, to the view that the U.S. economy 
has developed a dual labor market in which white men have preferred ac- 
cess to the good jobs while women and members of minority groups are 
generally trapped in the poor jobs.^ It appears that vocational educa- 
tion had done little to correct this imbalance; in 1972„ of the 6.4 
million women and girls enrolled in public vocational programs across 
the country,, 49 percent were being trained in home economics and another 
28 percent in office practices.' 
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The high expectation of the 1960's that the problems of students 
with special needs would be met through vocational education does not 
appear to have been realized. The Vocational Education Act (VEA) of ' 
• 1963 held the promise that all persons of all ages in all comtnanities 
would have ready access to vocational training that was of high quality 
and suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such 
training. Aware of the difficulties attached to meeting such goals, 
the Congress specified in the 1968 Amendments that 15 percent of thfe ba- 
sic state grant must be set aside for disadvantaged students and 10 
percent for handicapped. .Thirteen years later, in the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976, Congress hiked the set-asides still further: 20 percent 
for disadvantaged and 15 percent for handicapped. v 

Given these congressional mandates, what has gone wrong? What ars'' 
the shortcomings in the vocational education system that have negatively 
affected the life chances of students with special needs? What can be 
learned from 'the vocational education of the last decade to imorove vo- 
cational education in the future for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students and to meet the new emphasis on the needs of women? These are ■ 
basic questions which the National Institute d Education should address. 
''")■'. 

The Definitional Dilemma ■ ,h..."^^^ 

Any analysis of vocational education's failure to meet the need^j%hA 
special -group students must surelystart with the definitional problems 
associated with the labels "disadvantaged" and "handicapped." The term 
"disadvantaged" originated as'a euphemism for "poor people" and was ap- 
pl ied to enrol lees in the pover^ty programs thatt started in the mid-1 960's. 
UUTmately, the term became familiar to and was also adopted by vocation- 
al educators, despite the fact that it was not used in the VEA of 1963. 

The difference between the poverty legislation and vocational edu- 
cation legislation, howeVer; is that disadvantaged students in. vocattonal 
education , are selected on an individual basis rather ,tl.i.n by the target- 
group formula applied in anti poverty programs of the era. In fact, there" 
is some evidence: that vocational education legislation was designed to 
overcome the notion that the disadvantaged are a monolithic group whose 
problems can be addressed and presumably sojved by a generalized group 
program.** The VEA Ameiidments of 1968 did permit tte designation of' tar- 
get areas or grouprs- for administrative purposes, but once such target 
areas were identified, the emphasis still had to be on the individuals 
in need of remedial treatment. 

In theory, the idea made sense. In actuality, however, for most 
vocational educators putting the idea'into practice was overwhelmingly 
difficult. "Examination of state and local programs for the disadvantaged 
reveals that the term "disadvantaged" has no common meaning; it varies 
widely from state to state, from community to community, and from school 
to school. John1i/alsh and Jan Totten found that the reason for the 
legislation's emphasis on individual assessment was not well understood 
at either the state or local level. In the absence of clear definitions. 
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pl.anning was extremely difficult and programs were questionable: 

Without clear definitions of the term "disadvantaged," 
and the application of individual assessment techniques, 
planning —except in a general sense— was all but im- 
possible. Planning was generally done on an ad hoc basis; 
that is, the money was there to be spent, and projects had 
to be designed to justify the expenditures. The types of^^ 
occupational' training programs in which disadvantaged stu- 
dents were being enrolled were few in niimber and of 
questionable value. 9 

A common criticism of all comnunity- level respondents interviewed in their 
study was that the definition of the term "disadvantaged" was so broad that 
virtually all students could be diagnosed as in some way disadvantaged. As 
a result, the real disadvantaged were not being served. 

^.u ^Some_ see the problem of access as closely related to the inclusion of 
the term .regular vocational education programs" in the definition of dis- 
advantaged found in the 1968- Amendments: 

...persons (other than handicapped persons...) who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeed- 
"9 1 n regular vo cational education programs . ( My emphas i s .y^ 

Some vocational educators have construed this language narrowly to mean" 

^5;^^®*'^^^''^ ^""''s can only be used for those who are in regular, voca- 
tTOwa] prograw.j . 

Although Vocational educators agree that, this aspect of the defini- 
tion poses a problem, some are quick to suggest' that there is a sound 
rationale behind the creation of the original definition. As they per- 
ceive It, since disadvantaged students in secondary schools ere the 
recipients of so many other services from federally funded programs, such 
as Title I, the vocational education set-asides should indeed be reserved 
for those already in vocational education programs so as' not to duplicate 
effort and federa'i expenditures. 

ResearcTi evidence, however, shcMs that secondary and junior high 
school students are receiving only a relatively small amount of Title I 
funds. Throughout all regions of the country,. Title I participation and 
allotments have been concentrated in the elementary grades^ One examina- 
tion of Title I funds found that approximately 81 percent of the total 
partic1|iants and allotments were kindergarten, prekindergarten, and grades 
1 though 6. Only 15 percent of the students receiving Title I funds were 
in grades 7 through 12. 11 

Although handicapped students are more £asily identified than dis- 
advantaged students, they too experience problems of definition. As 
one study describes it: 
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The very designation "handicapped" not only sets individuals 
apart from the rest of the population but also carries with ' 
it a strong negative connotation. of incompleteness and in-? 
competence. Even attempts. to further classify the handicapped 
into such categories as "educable mentally retarded," "speech 
impaired." "hard of hearing," and "blind" are often arbitrary 
in their failure to account for individual differences, and 
are sometinjes inaccurate or misleading J2 

This same study found that there was a trend, especially in rural 
areas, to mix the handicapped and the disadvantaged in the same classes. 
This practice .was justified by some administrators on the ground that if 
they did not mix the two together, there would, not be enpugh students in 
either category for the school to qualify for state grants. In most 
cases, however, the educational needs of the two groups were quite dif- 
ferent, and those classified as disadvantaged students resented being 
placed in, classes with those categorized as mentally retarded. 13 . 

. An in^lestigation for Project Baseline also found there to be no 
standardized criteria for including persons in either the disadvantaged 
or handicapped categories. Lack of such criteria was found not only to 
pose problems in identifying program participants, but also to Impact on 
policy and decision making, obscuring rules and regulations. 1^ 

Funding Patterns • 

•An extremely important issue in vocational education is the manner 
in which federal funds for special -needs programs are allocated' among the 
states and localities. One pf the few studies that attempts to trace 
priorities and flows for federal aid to the disafdvantaged was conducted by 
Michael Kirst and Joel Berke who, in 1972, completed a six-state compara- 
tive study of federal vocational funding. '5 jhe analysis focused on the 
state allocation pattern for urban disadvantaged. 

The researchers found that the political culture and traditions of 
state education politics (different in every state) principally determined 
state distribution and administration of federal aid. Standard operating 
procedures of state governments are disturbed only be federal regulations 
that signal a mandatory change. Federal money can be considered' a stream 
that must pass through a state capital; at the state level, however, the 
federal government is rarely able, through its guidelines and regulations, 
to radically divert the stream or reverse the current. Several of the 
studies vividly illustrated how state attempts to administer the 15 per- 
cent set-asides for the disadvantaged were effectively defeated by 
inadequate local implementation. 

In many states, set-asides for the handicapped required by the VEA 
of 1968 were viewed only as a legal and fiscal necessity; in some, the 
requirements were believed to have been met by simply transferring 
funds to another state agency more directly concerned with the handicapped. 
Since this kind of transferral could be accomplished for the handicapped 
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funds (as it could not be for the disadvantaged), it has resulted in 
even less of a concern for the handicapped than it did for the disad- 
vantaged. 

Coordination and Linkages ' 

Vocational education has experienced innumerable problems of 
ocoordinatfon both within the educational system and external to it. The 
importance of this is§ue has been recognized by the Congress; where pre- 
vious vocational education legislation largely ignored the problem, 
coordination is a major theme of the 1976 Amendments. 

The previously cited evaluations of the effectiveness of vocational 
education for the disadvantaged and handicapped clearly express the im- 
portance of interagency coordination. One stated that fragmentation of 
^.agencies is a major deterrent to programming for the handicapped: 

The; fragmentation of educational agencies into special units, 
each with its own private line to funding sources at the 
state and federal levels, is one of the major inhibitors to 
comprehensive educational programming for the handicapped. 
It is>unrealistic to e)ipect divisions of vocational and 
special education to initiate such policies. They must 
emanate from the highest levels of the educational hier- 
archies J 6 

To appreciate the difficulty experienced in most attempts to promote 
cooperation and coordination between vocational education arid other a- 
gencies, one needs to become familiar with the deep roots of separatism 
that have marked vocational education since its inception. 

Although educators frequently discount the importance of ah his- 
torical perspective in studying educational needs of the future, I 
submit that a review of the history of vocational education is essential 
in understanding the problems the field faces today, especially as it 
endeavors to meet the needs of special groups. Some authors contend 
that the introduction of vocational ism a^t the turn of the century es- 
tablished the school system as ye know it today. In effect, vdcational- 
ism led to a reassessment of the meaning of equality ^f' educational 
opportunity. Although hailed by its proponents as a democratizing force, 
vocational education served to reinforce social -class lines and to 
perpetuate the hierarchical caste system of the labor force. As Norton 
Grubb and Marvin Lazerson describe it: 

In essence, curricula differentiation, categorization of 
students by future economic roles, and the adjustment of 
the curriculum to the economic demands of the marketplace 
^. became the defining characteristics of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Only by these means could individuals 
on the fringes of society— jthe poor, racial minorities, 

the "manually motivated"— be integrated into the educational 

system and then into the labor force. 
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John Dewey— who fought a lifelong battle against dualism— en- 
deavored to br,ing liberaV arts and vocational education into a 
unitary system. It was a losing battle, however, and he predicted in 
1917 what certainly exists in I978's educational scene: 

The question of industrial education is fraught with con- 
sequences for the future of democracy. Its right development ■ 
will do more to make public education, truly democratic than 
any other one agency now under consideration. Its wrong 
treatment will as surely accentuate all undemocratic tend- 
encies in our present situation, bv fostering and strengthening 
class division in school and out. 1° 

Thus, in 1917, the separatism that hasmarked vocational edufeation 
until the present time was legislated into existence via the Smith- 
Hughes Act. This separatism starts at the federal level and continues 
down to the state and university level?, where organizational and de- 
partmental barriers prevent coordination of programs. It invades the 
classroom, where coordination between vocational and academic programs 
IS the exception rather than the rule. 

There has been little coordination among vocational education, 
community agencies, and business" and industry. Although advisory council* 
were established with the Smith-Hughes Act of 191,7, these bear little re-" 
semblance td the parent advisory councils of Headstart, Follow Through, 
and other Title I programs that have frequently been effective in meeting 
needs of disadvantaged students. 

Personnel Development 

*u * ^^r*???^ barrier in the category of personnel development 

that inhibits the improvement of services for special-need students is 
attitude. Again, a major inhibitor to changing attitudes of vocational 
educators is the preservice preparation vocational teachers have received. 
Most undergraduate preparation of vocational teachers still follows' the 
1917 Smith-Hughes legislation in separate fields— agriculture, home ' 
economics, trade and industrial. Since formal training mechanisms did 
not exist in 1917, newly formed state boards enlisted the services of 
state-supported universities in developing programs of teacher training. 

Generally, vocational teacher-training programs were not incorpora- 
ted into colleges of education but rather into the colleges teaching 
the^particular occupations. As additional fields were added under the 
legislation, teacher-training needs expanded. ButUhe general tendency 
to assign training programs to. whatever institutions or parts of an 
institution specialized in the occupational skill persisted. Thus, vo- 
cational teacher-training programs from the start developed independently 
and had little relationship to each other. '9 'This segmentation by 
vocational field has been further accentuated by almost total isolation 
from schools preparing elementary and secondary teachers and was yet 
further removed from the academicians in the liberal arts and sciences. 



Reqalling Dewey, Charles Silberman clainis that much of what is wrong 
wii^h ?teacher education stems directly^ from this separation. 



ly':' , In most states, workers from industry without pedagogical train- 
ing can be credentialred^with a minimum number of hours of instruction 
atcumulated while they are teaching. The , short hours required to re- 
ceive this, credential do not allow for j>uf/icient training in the ^ 
unique problems of teaching disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

The general problem of fragmentation*^ in vocational education has 
been somewhat reduced by the 1970 introduction of programs under Part 
F of the Education Professions Development Act (EPDA). Both preservice 
and inservlce training programs have been Ijargely expanded to cut across 
many vocational fields and, on occasion, to' work in concert with st)cial- 
sclence disciplines and ^academic educators.: Yet a study of the lessons 
learned through EPDA found that the inability of Part F to coordinate 
personnel -development programs in vocational education with such programs 
as Teacher Corps, Urban/Rura^, and the Career Opportunities Program had 
restricted the training vocational educators received -for teaching dis-. 
advantaged students. 21 ' ' 

In all three areas of special need--disadvantaged, harudK capped and 
women— one of the largest problems in te^^ of personnej^tfevelopment 
is recruitment of appropriate staff. There are, of;:©^ 
shortages of vocational education teachers. 22 To-^sist in meeting these 
shortages the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education funded a project 
to develop a model ..for retraining surplus women teachers in vocational 
education programs. 23 The intent is for these women to jserjve as role 
models for secondary women students who enroll in vocati^jhikl education 
programs that traditionally have had a predominantly malfe enrollment. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive document .on Vocational staff tra>* 
for womep is a set of training packages wh^ch are intended for use 
service training of vocational educators--teachers, counselors, and| 
administrators. All of the packages address the need to expapd nor 
traditional opportunities for students in vocational education, buiLeach 
package focuses pn a different aspect of this need.o. As a group, these 
three packages describe the steps that may be taken to expand the voca- 
tional options of students, primarily women, the problems that may hav\ 
to be overcome In doing so, and the legislation that calls for steps to 
.be taken and for problems to be overcome. 24 

In the Olympus study previously discussed, the major constraint 
limiting the expansion of vocational programs for the handicapped was 
found to be the lack of trained staff .25 Vocational ediicators have 
generally gone through preservice training j'n their separate fields with 
little special instruction on how to meet the needs of handicapped stu- 
dents. In some areas, attempts are being made to recruit handicapped 
persons into teaching. positions to serve role models for others, but 
this effort has met with considerable difficulty. 
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Recruitment of ethnic-minority group teachers is a m/jor problem 
, in vocational education. The study of EPQA Part F found ^hat although 
significant steps had been taken to make personnel dev^ldpraent more com- 
prehensive, a major weakness was the lack of minority-grbup involvement 
In a statement made after five years of experience with the Part F pro- 
gram. Part F adm^inistrators concluded that: , | 

The basic problem is recruitment at all levelst We believe " 
further that recruitment of racial and ethnic minorities can- 
not be accomplished without parental and community involvement ' 
and that it requires, a plan for affirmative action. 26 

The Research Gap ' 

Compounding the problems surrounding the vocational education of ' 
special -need students is the lack of a coherent research base in vocation- 
al education. Consequently, most vocational researchers were ill-equipped 
to conduct; research on the needs of special groups. Again," the separatism 
inherent in the educational system worked against any inclusion of social-, 
science researchers in vocational research. Yet leading figures in the 
vocationarfield had been calling for such an interdisciplinary effort 
Rupert Evans, for example, in 1963 had this to say: 

We have at present no researchers concerned with the whole of 
vocational education. Not only must full -time. personnel be 
allocated to the research function but personnel from the 
, various disciplines "and professions must also be enlisted for 
- ' the task. Vocational education as a powerful social, economic, 
and technalogical force can only be the product of knowledge 
originating from a research-team effort. Research—data and , 
methodology— must become intercjlisciplinary in nature, attack, 
and application.'-/ 

Attesting to the difficulty in meeting the needs of disadvantaged 
youth, Mel vin Barlow joined Evans in a similar plea for a cooperative 
effort among several areas of education: 

Education, in general, has failed to help the disadvantaged 
youth and vocational education has largely eliminate'd this 
group by imposing selection devices...: But vocational edu- 
cation alone cannot solve the problems. Several areas of 
education must combine their efforts and work-cooperatively 
if effective action is. to result. 

In a vocationally oriented study conducted in 1971, Marjorie Kelley 
examined social-science-studies focused on issues related to the "culture 
of poverty." The study found that in the light of more than a decade of 
research in other disciplines, the assumptions with which occupational 
educators had approached the problems of poverty appeared rather sim- 
plistic. In an introduction to Kel ley's report. Dr. John Coster claims 
that the fundamental assumption of vocational educators appears to have 
been that providing opportunities for appropriate training would somehow 
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solve the problems of poverty and disadvantage. Yet, he states, these 
problems appear to involve cultural and psychological factors that mag- 
nifythem far beypnd what occupational training alone can handle. 

Kelley goes on, to note that many of the notions about motivation, 
levels of aspiration, and commitmeVit to certain broad cultural values 
have been challenged by empirical research. Experiences of the popr,^ 
the study finds, have produced a dffferent cognitive style or pattern 
of learning. She recommends a future approach >that emphasizes building 
occupation^il-training programs on identification of positive attributes: ^ 

What is perhaps needed is an imaginative approach to tap- 
ping the latent motivations and aspirations that do exist 
' ^ong the poor and combining these with methods of skill 
training that make optimal use or.l;he personality charac- 
teristics that have been developed as a result of living 
in impoverished conditions. 29 

In 1974 the National Research Council, with USOE funding, formed 
a committee to review vocational^ education^research and development 
funded under the various vocational acts.^^ Most of the findings re- 
garding special-need students were extremeljjr negative. LittTe resea^rch 
was conducted for the needs of the handicapped, and what had been done^ 
was found to bje of inferior quality. One commissioned paper focused on 
research and development fpr women in vocational education, and a prin- 
cipal finding was that until 1975, nonsignificant research in vocational 
education had been conducted for women^s needs. 31 . ^ 

Another commissioned paper focused on research conducted for the 
needs of ethnic minority students under Part C, VEA af 1963, and Parts 
C, D, and I of VEA of 1968. Among the findings these seem particularly 
useful: . 

The small amount of vocational education research that had been 
conducted for ethnic minority student needs has been under- 
utilized in program development.... 

There has been little involvement of ethnic minority group rep- 
resentatives in vocational education resear*ch for minority 
group needs: ... \^ 

For the most part, the research conducted for ethnic minority 
needs was based on a social pathology model of cultural 
deficit \ 

The negative image of vocational education held by minority 

groups has been reinforced by labels such as disadvantaged.... 

■ \ . 

Most vocational education research for ethnic minorities has 
been based on stereotypes of "cultural disadvantage;" few hav^ 
tried to identify positive attributes.^.. \ 
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, Specific skilT training was a major emphasis, of vocational - 
education research for ethnic minorities: remedial basic 
academic training was a minor emphasis 

A negative self-concept was .seen as the biggest block to 
motivation: use of peer counselors was found- to raise self- 
image . ■ 

Staff attitudes, expectations', and behaviors are critical 

variables in providing effective vocational training to 
. ' minority students ; - ^ 

No research on recruitment was conducted, but the need for 
classroom paraprofessionals was a major theme of training 

Little research for ethnic minorities had a focus of improv- 
ing external linkages with bQsiness and industry. . 

Few attempts were made to improve linkages with community 
agencies and lay citizenry . . 

Exemplary projects for Part D and research projects of FY 1974 
show a direction to more relevant career guidance. . 

. There is an emerging direction to a .bi cultural emphasis in 
students ^32"*'°" research activity for ethnic minority 

A Concentration nn rhanfjo 

"^ffPite its inertia and its 60-year tradition of fragmentation and 
separation, vocational education is making small but impo?taStgaiSs?n 
soec a^n^fln "^i rV^^ ?3"^^^*^ °^ vocational r^ducatioS opportSnUy to 
m^Sn Students. It IS doubtful that these gains would have been" 

made without the incentives federal legislation has provided" That thSy 

Z JZ?^""''! 'I ^ "^^^ t° congressional commitment and to 

the commitment of innumerable vocational educators who are sens itiJe tS ^ 

dtt?ln"rs%:?^"^f*^L^^v^1tr"^"*^"^^ s^.cia^?-"^;eVlti-° 

fn/cJnJ-^r"^ 1^^^°:^'^ °^ ^^^^ access, to high-quality vocation programs 
I^at^Sn^ar""''''^'*"'''!;*^^^ '^^^^ 1^^9est challeiges voca?iSnal eS- 
rp^i^rJh ,nH ; f""ovative approaches to vodational education' 

?or an ?n?onc can help. ^ Research funds should be made availabl 

for an intensive process evaluation of some of the key programs now in od- 
thf^H ^""^P^' P^'^S'"^" °f ^ California project S in its 

ject uSe°isXr?n%"^\*'°^"';"I^ be.mpnitored. What makes t is p 0- 
ject unique is that for the first time in California, vocational education 
^ ^-"J" '"^ combined with compensatory educat on funds to ° 

develop an integrated program for educationally disadvantaged you?h in 
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seven California secondary schools. 

/ There are other promising experiments that vocational educators 
should know about. The list of research needs could be endless. Basqd 
on. the issues discussed in this paper, I have outlined but a few of the 
question^ that I believe future research for voca^tional students with 
special needs should address: ^ 

How do various definitions of educational equity affect funding 
patterns in vocational education? 

What levels of intervention have proved to be the most economical 
in vocational education for students with special needs? In com- 
pensatory-education? ■ . . ' 

> : * 

What are the important dimensions of coordination and how can 
these be^ applied to vocational education's relationships with other 
school programs? With external agencies? 

What are the individual strengths of disadvantaged and handicapped 
students? How can these be built upon for better educational out-^ 
comes? ^ ^ ■ - 

Vlovi can preservice preparation of undergraduates in vocational ed- 
ucation be improved so that more benefits will accrue to special-* 
need students? 

How can community-based paraprofessionals be recruited for voca- 
tional education programs* to assist in providing job skills as 
well as cultural links with the community? 

What are the best techniques for involving vocational educators 
with research in other fields that has implications for special - 
need students? ) 

' ' . ^ - ■ ■ ' f 

What are the most effective methods of changing teacher expecta- 
tions for special -need students, and how do these relate to the 
development of self-concept in these students? ^ 

How does the effectiveness of industrial teachers compart with that 
of public school vocational teachers in meeting needs pf special 
students? ^ 

What methods are most effective in getting parents of special-need 
student's involved in planning and participating in vocational 
education programs? 

What ar6 the most significant societal trends that hold promise 
for the education of special-need students? What are the impli- 
cations of. these trencls for vocational education? 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS A STRATEGY FOR ELIMINATING POVERTY 



Lester C. Thurow 



The Limits of Vocational Education . . 

From the perspective of simpjle neoclassical economics, vocational 
education can be seen (and was seen xluring jthe. 1960's) as the prime 
government policy for upgradiiig workers whose current earnings put 
them below the poverty line. By augmenting the skills of low-income 
workers, vocational education would enable them to sell their labor 
for a higher wage and thus escape poverty. Augmenting the skills of 
low-wage workers would in theory have a powerful three-pronged effect 
on the inequality in earnings. First, the low-income worker who 
received the new skills would be able to sell his-labor at a higher 
wage rate. Second; the supply of low-skill wolrkers would be reduced 
and hence their equilibrium wage wou'W rise. Third, the supply of 
high-skill workers would be increased arid hence their equilibrium wage 
would fall. As a result, both poverty and inequality would dimiotsli. 

Under this, model, the vocational education system would function 
in the following manner. Labor economists would make detailed projec- 
tions of the labor skills demanded and supplied by the economy. These 
estimates would be basedl on good surveys of existing vacancies and 
would be projected five years into the future. Based on the differen- 
ces between the supplies and demands for labor skills, vocational edu- 
cation aQthori ties would establish training programs to eliminate these 
differences. By identifying the gaps arid reorienting training programs 
to eliminate them,- vocational education programs would be providing . 
individuals with highly salable skills and at the same time increasing 
society's potential output. 

To make this procedure work, the elasticities of substitution (where 
all relevant considerations such as availability are subsumed under the 
price) between labor of different skills and between capital and labor 
must be small in the absence of vocational education. If the elastici- 
ties, of substitution are small, the concept of a vacancy can: be clearly 
defined, and existing and projected vacancies can be clearly identified. 
Then training ^can be specifically tailored to eliminate the vacancies. 

If the elasticities of substitution are high, however, the meaning 
of/ a vacancy or projected shortage becomes much more tenuous and the 
value of a particular set of skills designed to fill the vacancy be- 
comes much more dubious. Vacancies and projected shortages in this 
situation may simply serve as a market signal (via a rise in the effec- 
tive pricfe) to start substituting different kinds of labor or capital 
and may not indicate that a ski IT is highly salable. 

The empirical magnitude of the elasticities of substitution depends 
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aJtJ^n Jhp IiL.-^?r-^'*'°" ?^ At some levels of aggre- 

gation the elasticities are ]ow; at others they are high. Generally 
the more aggregate the vector of labor skills, the lowir the eUst a'- 
suLt?tut?n^'*;o^*'°" '^"''^^^"^ The eUstici t?Is of 

HahPr JJin .Ef ""T/'^^^*"^"* *^P^^ °^ electricians are presumably much 
higher than those, between craftsmen and professional workers. 

, rnnJ?,^??"!^ educational professionals often point out that'there is 

econSm s are'abfe*a'n/"n •'^^ 't'''' ''''' projections which 
economists are able and willing to make and the accuracy and detail • 

ius^as aSo7snoJ?;-/t''^ vocational education planners need BuJ 
substi-tu??o^ ' programs require low elasticities of 

ISblJnu? on'aro HnrJJ'''^- P^?J«?ti°"s. If the elasticities of 
suDstitution are high, there is simply no method which will allow one 
to make good projections of labor shortages. If accurate ^kinrn 
jections are impossible at the level of ditail desi>ed Jy voJaJiSnal 
?he'skl?l"s *^^"J°?«t^in9 is wrong with the degree of specif ciy^} 
the sk lis taughj in vocational education and. the model of vocational 
??mi-r;S; ;^;^fi^^these programs spring. The same fa?to?s"h ? 
limit the deta 1 that can be built into skill projections limit the 
amount of specificity that ou^ht to be built into vocatJonal education. 

^1 ^T^e labor economist should make his projections as detailed as the 

ni 's^n'si-Mv mIke"'?rj"*-"°^ '''' but'vocati-ona? educi ?on can- 

not sensibly make its training any more detailed To refu«;e tn arront 

projections because they do not fLish the desired detalrts simp y'to 
wish to plan for a world that does not exist. Thus, the failure of the 
labor economist to make adequate projections for voca??onaleduca?(on 
may imply more than simply sloth on the part of the economists , 

,-c . Leaving aside the difficulty of projecting skill shortages, there 
IS another piece of evidence that also points to high elasticities of 
substitution Few private firms bother to make lo g-rangl j^ij-^ctions 
of skill needs, and those firms who do make such projections usual J 
make, them very badly. Why? Firms may feel that thef arr?oo sma 1 to 
have any impact on the labor market, but even small fims ha!e ?o think 

ToTs J? entrv'''';'' I' ^" ^""^^^"^^ ''''' marTet'wnh^lim Si 

^nl L "^i Irrationality may be the answer, but the answer is more 

apt to springfrom the fact that firms realize that elasticit^Is of sSb 

dJ;s"n*ormakl senSI^V" ^°*f ^"PP^^ sidlthit U sUy' 

ipr^-nnc tI -f !^ *° '"^''^ interi,iediate-run labor force pro- 

Vocational Education and On- the- Job Training 

» . 

_ To design a system of vocational education that can play an impor- 
tant role in eliminating poverty, it is necessary to understand hiw ^st 
skills are acquired in the United States. Vocational education is bS 
?h"ese'sk'mrin?S%\e"i S^^^^^fl^^- "vests in skins an'Slh^n^bHng' 
InuU ntrl I i J the 1 abor market to sell in much the same way that one 
-yould grow a bushel of wheat and then sell it. In fact, most skills in 



the U.S. are not acquired in formal education or training: rather, they 
are acquired through or-the-job training from one worker to. another. 

The evidence for rtMs statement is very clear in the American 
econony., In the 1960 's the President's Automation Commission under- 
took extensive^^surveys on how workers learned the actual cognitive job, 
skills they were using. 1 These suriveys fpun^^ 40 percent of 

the work force reported that they were using any skill that they had 
acquired in fonjwT training programs or in specialized education. Most 
of this 40 per66nt4reported that some of the skills they were using had 
been acquired in^informal, casual, on-the-job training. The remaining 
60 percewt-^qqu^-nred- al 1 of their job skills through such training. Even 
among college graduates, over two-thirds reported that they had acquired 
<i:ogfiHi?fve^s^cW processes on the job. 

. ~ ■ ■• 

Perhaps the {most conv)ln€ing evidence in this direction came when 
the survey jTsJced workers to list the form of training that had been the 
most helpful [in Requiring their current job skills.. Only 12 percent of 
the work force-listed formal training and specialized education, and 
some of this was carried on at their place of work and was directly 
dependent upon their having been already selected for the job in question. 

Although initially surprising, these results are not without an 
easy explanation. Most job skills are best taught in conjunction with 
the job in question, since training and production are complementary 
products. /The sales of goods and services produced in the process of 
training can help to lower training costs. Only actual production gen- 
erates the degree of realism necessary to polish production 'kills. It 
is also the only way to guarantee that the worker will know everything 
he needs to know without having to learn lots of things- he does not need 
to know. On-the-job training, from one worker to another is simply the 
cheapest method of training. 

As a result, the Tabor market is not a market where workers with 
fully developed skills bid for^jobs. Rather, it is primarily a market 
in which supplies of trainable labor are matched with training opportu- 
nities that are in turn directly associated with the number of existing 
job openings. Training opportunities only occur when there is a job 
opening that creates the demand for the skills in question. 

One of the major advantages of on-the-job training (OJT) is that 
it allows the employer to gain some control over the elasticity of 
substitution ia.' the vector of labor skills supplied as >fell as those 
demanded. By using OJT he creates a pool of partially trained workers 
who^can be easily upgraded when 'demand requires. OJT creates a high 
elasticity of substitution between skills, since the skill gaps between 
the worker who now has the job and the worker who would be upgraded into 
the job are small.. But it is exactly these high elasticities of sub- 
stitution that undercut the conventional role for vocational education. 

OJT affects vocational education in another way. To preserve the 
incentives of the work force to train and be trained, employers' esta- 
blish, internal labor markets, in which skilled workers from the external . 
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n !r ? ^^"^ not hired when vacancies occur. Instead workers already 
in the work force are upgraded. This oftenmeans that vocational Idu- 
Tnl nL-?'^^^ f'V^ that cannot easily be sold even when the?e are 
job openings. Employers siniply do not hire at that skill level Instead 
they establish job ladders with limited ports of entry. And ^h^se Sor?s 
of entry are typically at the unskilled level. Mna tnese ports 

,nH cn??"^® ti^aining and the way labor- skills are acquired 

c^-f ^ °^ cost-benefit analysis. Many graduates do not get to 
fiL l^'V^ acqmred. and the lifetime earnings of vocational educa- 
v^tfo^^^Stlon^i f'''^' '''' ''^'^ ^'^ not go,th?Su"gh 

The Real Role for Vocational Education 

cr.,n5Ii °^ vocational education should be 

J^r? wJfn'"i- "f""!-"*.'" ^""^ °" poverty- It is simply to say 
sk?m is i?tpi tSo"*'°" I on the acquisition of cognitive job 

col „n wrong focus. As vocational education is currently 

to ^tV ''^^^ exist. But this is not 

ll7or^6V.l dols e'l's?!"' " ^" ^"^P^^^^^l 

to .clLJf^^ vocational education programs successful, it is necessary 

Jec^and wJprP of vocational education is Cor- 

rect and where It IS incorrect. There are areas in the economy tvpinq 

fSS nd tSen'S>^ '^'V-' ^^P^'^^^^ ^^^"^'^^^ in fS^ma It Gain- 

ing and then sold to a prospective employer. At the junior . col lege level 

^SnuiTlo ll%t.°ther skills-dental hygienist. etc. These programs 
iJ iJ traH?HnI^??''5-J/''T*^?!^ Vocational education programs where 
Ii, 1^ traditionally difficult, if not impossible, to sell the skills 
skills'^^n hfcn^S^'r?'' (machinist skills, for example). In areas where 
Hnl !L "^""^ 9^"^ is excellent teaching of the 

araduatf Jiin-thI" ^t'L*^^ 9°'^ '"^ ^^"^"S vocationaV education 

graduates into the good job ladders of the economy. Skill acquisition 

the game ^^^°'"P^is^i"9 this task, but it does not dominate 

tM.oH°?! IV't^^ ^ way in which the market .for good jobs is struc- 
tured is that individuals compete for these jobs not on their willing- 
I^n ?ho?/°nJ !• f^^^es are generally rigid in the short run), but 
on their potential training costs in the job ladder for which the employ- 
er IS hiring. In- most occupations.;, there will be a queue of potential 

DSw?arL*f'-''"P^°^r V^IJ^^^ t° hire those workers with the lowest 
potential training costs in the sequence of jobs for which they will 
become eligible. If vocational education succeeds in raising the 
!"n «3c- P°!;*l°" °! graduates in that queue, it will have succeeded 
in raising their lifetime income prospects regardless of whether these 
graduates do or do not actually use the specific skills acquired in 
yoca ti onal educati on . The key word i n the previ ous sentence , however . 

■ Vocational education must be able to demon! 
strate that its graduates are better workers (i.e., have lower potential " 
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training costs) than workers who have not been through its programs. 

From this perspective it is necessary to ascertain the factors that 
influence potential training (upgrading) costs. Given these factors, 
it is then necessary to design vocational education programs that either 
inculcate these background characteristics or "J low students to demon- 
strate that they have the desired traits. While the desired traits will 
differ depending upon the training or job ladder that is the specific 
focus of attention, there are some general characteristics that are 
important in all job ladders which eventual lyH-eathto high-paying jobs. 

First, the three R's (reading, writing, and arithmetic) are usually 
an important ingredient in t^^aining costs. Low-literacy workers can be 
trained, but the training costs are usually much higher. Literacy train- 
ing, often a neglected value of vocational education, should be seen as 
one pf the prime values. From this perspective the vocational aspects 
of vocational education are the incentive or inducement that persuades 
students who would not learn them in conventional college preparatory 
courses to learn the three R's. In order to run the lathe, the student 
has to learn to read the relevant specifications, and perform the neces- 
sary arithmetic manipulations. Since vocational education graduates 
will have to compete with graduates from conventional schools for jobs, 
they have to persuade employers that they have literacy standards that 
are as high, if not higher, thari the students" who come from the standard 
educational paths. 

This role is such an important one that a case can be made for ei- 
ther expanding or abandoning vocational education simply on the grounds 
of its ability to provjde literacy training for a group of people who 
wiTl not get such, training on the conventional educational tracks. The 
historical record of vocational education is not good on this dimension, 
even after one corrects for the quality of the student inputs that have 
been placed in the system. But one needs to ascertain what these stu- 
dents could do if they were tp realize that literacy training is probably 
the number one goal of vocational education. 

The second role for vocational education is in an area for which 
there is no non-pejorative word— industrial discipline. During the 
height of the war on poverty it was a common observation of those em- 
ployers who were making a good-faith effort to train disadvantaged 
workers that it was easy to teach cognitive job skills (how to run the 
machine):, but next to impossible to teach good work ^ habits (show up on 
time, do. not cuss the boss, work hard, etc.). Since poor work habits 
tended to drive out good work habits, employers found that the poor 
work habits, if tolerated, spread to the rest of the labor force. Hence 
some firms even went so far as to establish what were essentially en^ 
try factories to provide a place for teaching good work habits where 
the teaching would not corrupt the rest of the labor force. In general 
this is such an expensive way to teach good work habits, or to deter- 
mine who has good work habits, that few employers are willing to use it 
in any wholesale way. Most of , the employers who had such training plants 
in the I960' s have in fact abandoned them as too expensive. 
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Industrial discipline is also one of those factors for which it is 
/Impossible to test upon entry into the work force. If you are told that 
^In.r!!!'?! " to whether you will listen to your alarm clock, 
you will listen. The only way. to determine whether workers do or do 
not^have the desired characteristics is to look at their behavior in an 
activity where they think they are not being tested or where the acti- 
vity lasts so long that basic habits overwhelm the imperative to "test 
, out well." ■ 

■ 9 ' 

Because the habits of industrial discipline a^-e important and be- 
cause they are not subject to entry testing, there is an important role 
for vocational education in teaching industrial discipline or in certi- 
fying that some or all of its students have it. While it is' probably 
too strong to say that vocational education should be run like the . 
Prussian amy , it is not. too strong to say that the graduates of voca- 
tional education should have learnad those characteristics necessary to 
survive in the Prussian army before they graduate. It is exactly these 
characteristics that are some of the most salable "skids" in our 
econorny. 

Thus there is a three-pronged role for vocational education. (1) 
In some limited areas actual salable skills can be created.- (2) Upon 
completion of vocational education, literacy standards must be as high 
or higher than those of students who come from academic educational 
tracks. (3) Upon completion of . vocational education, standards of 
industrial discipline must be as high or higher than those of students 
from academic educational tracks. If these Tatter two conditions are 
not met,^or cannot be met,^ then much of vocational education should be 
abandoned. It costs more than conventional education and is not deli- 
vering a superior economic product. 

To Tell or Not to Tell a Lie 

Unfortunately, to achieve either of the last two functions vocational 
education must tell what the Classical Greeks would have called a noBle 
lie. To provide an incentive to improve literacy skills and to acquire 
industrial discipline students must be told that they are acquiring 
marketable cognitive job skills. Yet in fact they will not, in general, 
be able to sell their cognitive job skills. If, on the other hand, they 
were told the truth-i.e., that the only salable skills are literacy, and 
industrial disci pi ine-they would not be willing to learn the desired 
characteristics. 

While one generation of students can be conned into believing that 
they are learning cognitive job skills, succeeding generations cannot. 
They simply have to look at what happens to their older brothers arid 

flKc®;ih ^"^J^?'''..^ri??''^' J^''^' they, are not getting 

jobs where their "skills" are being put to use. Therefore, students 
can conclude that there is no reason to learn the cognitive job skills* 
but If there is no reason to learn the cognitive job skir(s,-the valu- 
able background characteristics-literacy and industrial discipline- 
will not be -learned either. 
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" How to confront and solve this dilemma is the fundamental problem 
within vocational education. Unless it is solved, vocational education 
can have little payoff in. reducing poverty. 

The Necessary External Conditions ' . 

Up to this point we have been looking at the internal conditions 
that are necessary to make vocational education a successful instrument 
in reducing poverty. To be an effective instrument for reducing the 
handicaps of the disadvantaged* it must lower their relative potenlfiial 
training costs. While there are some areas where the skills acquired , 
in formal education can be directly sold, this usually means raising 
relative standards of literacy and industrial discipline. 

There are, however, a set of external conditions that must be met . 
if vocational education is to be successful. Unless these conditions 
are met, even a perfectly run program of vocational education cannot be 
successful. Without these conditions vocational education is useless 
from a social economic perspective. 

. . -^>5^^ ■ , - 

The first condition is something approaching full employment. In 
an econorny with a 7 percent unemployment rate, one can make a good argu- 
ment that all government training programs are simply. a waste of money^ 
In such an econorny. there are surpluses of all types of; labor, and employ 
/ment is essentially a zero-sum game. If one person gets a job, another 
person does not. In this environment, government training programs are 
simply a ease of what I call "punch in; push out." 

Suppose a training program succeeds in placing a trainee in 5 job. 
Someone else who otherwise would have had a job now does not have a job.^ 
If one looks at the characteristics (age, race, sex, etc.) of the worker , 
who is crowded out of employment by the government trainee, one will see 
that he or she has approximately the same handicaps as the one who was 
being helped. In the process of helping .a client, the training program 
creates a client. The trainee benefits, but from the point of view of 
society there is no net gain. Unemployment and poverty remain unaffec- 
ted. What the training program has done is to reshuffle unemployment 
and low earnings within the disadvantaged population. There would be 
some benefit to a program that reshuffled poverty if it reshuffled ^ 
poverty between the disadvantaged population and the advantaged popu- 
lation, but this 4s unlikely to happen unless the programs aro exten- 
sive enough to raise the relative credentials of all of the disadvantaged, 
population. Simply because of the expenditures that would be required, 
this is unlikely to happen. * 

Training programs can only affect society and the overall distri- 
bution of income in a society with a surplus of jobs and a shortage 
of employees. If government monetary and fiscal policies are not to 
be used to create the necessary labor shortage, then government train- 
ing programs will be a waste of money. Government employment programs 
have merit, but programs to traifi people to move into the private eco- 
nomy have no merit since there will he no effective private economy, 
into which movement can occur.. ^ 
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Only labor shortages create an environment in which employers will 
seek to eliminate low-earning jobs and to create good jobs in their place. 
As long as there are surpluses of labor, raising the quality of the 
p^itential labor force simply induces increases in the credentials that 
employers demand. When enough high school graduates are available, em- 
ployers shift to a "high school only" hiring rule. If enough college 
graduates were to become available they would shift to a "college only" 
hiring rule. By doing so employers, on averaae, increase the quality— 
I.e.. lower the potential training costs-of their labor force without 
additional expense. 

Thus an increase in the labor force credentials creates an equiva- 
lent Increase in the demand for labor force credentials. But even in this 
situation vocational education could play a role, if not in reducing 
P^y/^^y*^^ least in reshuffling it if it were not for another fact of 
It: The supply of labor force credentials by tha advantaged portion 
of the labor force is not independent of the supply of labor force cre- 
dentials by the disadvantaged portion of the labor force. The advantaged 
portion of ^ the population knows that it is playing a zero-sum relative 
game. If I want to hold my current position and you increase your cre- 
dentials, I must in response increase mine. . When you move from high 
school dropout to high school graduate, I move from high school graduate 
to college graduate. In the process you end up with a high sc'iool 
degree and I end up with a college degree, but we both end up with 
exactly the same jobs we would have had if neither of us had acquired 
the extra credentials. 

As a result it is difficult, if not impossible, for vocational edu- 
cation or other training programs to raise the relative credentials of 
disadvantaged groups. To do so it would be necessary to place a limit 
on the credentials that could be acquired by the advantaged portion of 
the population- Since the advantaged are also a majority, this is 
extremely unlikely to occur 

As a result, full employment or overly full employment is an abso- 
lute precondition to successful vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged. Without full employment vocational education cannot 
reduce poverty. Relative- credentials might nqt change during a period 
of full employment, but employers have an incentive to redesign jobs 
and make them- more attractive since they are facing a Tabor shortage 
In a period of full employment, relative credentials become less impor- 
tant and absolute credentials become more important. The zero-sum 
nature of the game gradually changes into a positive-sum game where 
every economic winner is not counterbalanced by an economic loser. 

Supply Side Versus Demand Side Strategies 

While any total strategy to eliminate poverty would have some human 
investment programs as one part of that strategy, human investment pro- 
grams do not by themselves constitute a strategy for eliminating poverty. 
It one thinks of the labor market as a set of exogenously given supply and 
,demand curves,. it is in principle possible to create any distribution of 
earnings by operating in the supply side of the market. But in practice 
this IS not possible for a. number of reasons. 



First, supply curves are not independent of each other. To raise 
the training of the' disadvantaged is to generate an increase in the 
training of the advantaged. Second, supply and demand curves are not. 
independent of one another. To raise the supply of college degrees is 
to increase the number of labor markets in which a college degree is 
required as a prerequisite. Finally, since laboring skills are mostly 
acquired on the job, the supply curve is often a function of the demand 
curve. When job openings exist, skills are taught. When job openings ' 
do.not exist, skills are not taught. ^ 

u^--._^As..a_resjilt..of these three interdependehcies, any strategy to re- 
duce poverty musiiMjperate on the demand side of the market as well as 
on the supply sid'e.*^*" As has been said, one strategy for operating on 
the demand side of the market is to create full employment. Macro- 
economic policies are used to alter the nature of labor demands. Another 
strategy is some form of ^'affirmative action." In this strategy, govern- 
ment orders replace the full -employment desire for maximum profits as 
the incentive for altering relative labor demands. 

The affirmative action strategy, however, is the paradigm case of 
a zero-sum game. Poverty is not to be reduced but to be reshuffled be- 
tween advantaged groups and disadvantaged groups. Even if the program 
is successful in reshuffling between groups, it is unlikely to be success- 
ful at the individual level. Within the advantaged group there are 
obviously disadvantaged individuals just as within the disadvantaged 
group there are obviously advantaged individuals. In any affirmative 
action the actual reshuffling is apt to. be between the disadvantaged 
among the advantaged and the advantaged among the disadvantaged, and 
not a replacement of the advantaged by. the disadvantaged. As a result 
the affirmative-action demand side strategy is apt to be. much less suc- 
cessful than the full -employment demand side strategy. Effective 
affirmative action programs are also highly unlikely to be put in place 
in a high-unemployment society. The zero-sum nature of the programs is 
too direct in a world where a person placed is some other person thrown 
out of work. ' 

the third demand side strategy is government employment. In this 
case the government seeks to alter the structure of labor demands by 
directly creating demands for labor. If government tilts, its employ- 
ment toward disadvantaged groups, it can alter the overall demand curves 
for labor. While this is an eminently logical strategy for raising the 
earnings of the disadvantaged, it requires a government employment pro- 
gram substantially different from that now being constructed in the U.S.. 

First, for many people the jobs are not going to be temporary short-" 
term jobs occupied .until the individuals get into private employment. 
Since there are not enough private jpbs to go around, many of the em- 
ployees are going to be long-term employees. Second, if the jobs.are 
to have an impact' on poverty, they must have a wage structure in which 
many of the wages are substantially above the minimum wage. Given a 
minimum wage of $2.30 per hour, 2000 hours of work per year, and one 
earner, earnings are still substantially below the poverty line for a 



family of four. Third, if the jobs are to eliminate the gap between 
the advantaged and the disadvantaged they cannot be or seem to be 
second-class jobs. This means the jobs have to be organized with 
chances for advancement and promotion, and with a real product being 
produced. Ustng language that is slightly pejorative in the American 
context, the government must set up a socialized sector of production 
whose main task is to guarantee employment to low-income workers. Given 
the number of such workers, the cost of such a sector would be consi- 
derable. 

. The final demand side strategy is a variant on the full employment 
strategy. Those who advocate high unemployment do so partly because 
they believe that efforts to stimulate the econoiny would simply pro- 
duce labor shortages among adult white males. Given the resultant 
\ labor shortages, inflation would break out in the wages of adult white 
^les and then spread across the econoiny. While this argument is not 
valid at a 7 percent unemployment rate, it does become a valid argument 
ifxunemployment is reduced below 5 to 5-1/2 percent. 

- \nie solution to the problem, however, is not to keep unemployment 
rates permanently above 5-1/2 percent, but to find techniques for re- 
shuffling unemplojonent toward adult white males. If this could be done, 
monetary ^nd fiscal policies could provide more stimulus and lower 
national uWmployment rates without creating shortages of adult white 
male workers, and hence inflation. 

Wage subsi^dies are the standard market technique for redistributing 
unemployment. If a wage subsidy were offered for the employment of youth, 
for exampl|e, employers would alter their employment demands to hire 
more young people and fewer adults. If private employers changed their 
demands for labor of different ages, then government macroeconomic 
policies could be used to stimulate aggregate demand arid -increase total 
employment for both young people and adults. 

It should be clearly^ understood that a general wage subsidy for 
youth is not the same thing as a reduction in the mifiimum wage for youth. 
Reducing youth minimum wages increases some employers' incentive to 
hire young people, but it reduces youth's incentive to work (they ^et 
less). With a wage subsidy the work incentive for youth is maintained. 
But even more important, a wage subsidy is a general device which en- 
courages all employers to hire more of the workers who are eligible for 
the subsidy. Reducing the legal minimum wage only increases employment 
desires for those employers who actually hire people at the legal minimum 
■ wage. , \^ 

Part of the reason that the mi ni^ium wage does not have more of an 
effect than i t does have is that most empl oyers— and practical ly al 1 . 
large employers— have de facto minimum wages which are far above the 
legal minimum wage. These private minimum wages may be negotiated in 
labor union contracts or be a competitive^ necessity to get the quality 
of labor the employer desire?. A lower legal minimum wage simply would 
not make, any difference to most empl oyers— aind all of the best employers. 
In contrast, a wage subsidy encourages everyone to hire more young 



people. A general wage subsidy rather than a lower legal minimum wage 
also gets around the argument that the program is really being run for 
the benefit of the low-wage non-union employer who provides little or 
no training and few .lifetime career opportunities. 

With a- wage subsidy program it is possible substantially to reshuffL 
unemployment. In a country like. Japan where young workers are .cheap rel- 
ative to older workers, unemployment is concentrated among 'those 55 to 
65 years of age and not among the young. Thisre is nothing intrinsic that 
says unemployment must be concentrated among the young. And with a dif- 
ferent wage structure ft would not be concentrated among the young. 

There are, however, objections. One springs .from the observation 
that to lower the relative cost of younger workers vis-a-vis older w6r- 
kers is not to reduce unemployment, but to transfer unemployment from 
the young to those who are older. It is this transfer that lies at the 
heart of the labor movement's objections to wage subsidies for young 
adults. Sons and daughters take the jobs of fathers and mothers. 

rBut it is exactly tfifs reshuffling of unemployment that is desired 
from the point of view of the econoniy. If unemployment differentials 
could be reduced using wage subsidies, some of the inflationary pressures 
that now afflict our econorny as it movesitoward capacity would be removed. 
The policy pays off not in terms of directly increasing employment, but 
in terms of reducing inflationary pressures and allowing monetary and 
fiscal policies to be used to reduce unemployment for everyone. As a 
result, a wage subsidy can be supported even though it causes no di- 
rect reduction in unemployment. ', \ 

" Private wage subsidy proposals suffeFTr6m"1)ne other fundamental 
objection. Normally, government programs start small and then,- if suc- 
cessful, are expanded. But one of the peculiarities of a wage subsidy 
is that no small-scale program can be successful. To start small, a 
wage subsidy must be restricted to something less than the total supply 
of young workers. The usual suggestions are to limit eligibility to 
those who come from poverty families and who have been unemployed for 
long periods of time. But any system of limited eligibility simply 
reshuffles unemployment among young adults with no enhancement of their 
job prospects vis-a-vis adults and hence no reductions in inflationary 
pressures. Employers hire those youths eligible for benefits and re- 
fuse to hire those yojjths not eligible for benefits. 

The wi thin-group reshuffling problem also has a large impact on 
the relative costs of private versus public employment. Wage subsidies 
would seem to have a cost advantage over direct public employment. To 
pay some friction of a young person's wages (say 10 percent) would seem 
to be cheaper than paying 100 percent of his or her wages in a direct 
public employment program. But this is only true if both programs are ' 
universally available to all youths. Regardless of the legal subsidy 
per employee, the costs per extra youth hired are apt to be very large 
in a wage subsidy if the program mainly reshuffles employment among the 
young. Limited programs simply end up paying for those who would have 
been hired anyway, with no net increase in employment. Paradoxically, 



If one Is only willing to fund a small program it is cheaper per extra 
person hired to. hire people directly and pay 100 percent of their employ- 
ipent cost than to subsidize private employment and pay only part of 
fflrT "'fi^y- Conversely, if one were going to hire all young people, 
tne opposite would be true: The wage subsidy is cheaper than direct 
public employment. 

When one reviews the four demand side strategies, they all have what 
some would consider, unacceptable coks. Full employment is opposed on 
the grounds that it is not compatible with price stability. Affirmative 
action IS opposed on the grounds that it is reverse discnMnation and 
inefficient (does not allocate jobs to those with the lowest training 
costs). Government employment is opposed on. the grounds that it is too 
costlror IS back-door socialism. Wage subsidies are fought on the grounds 
that they only reshuffle^ misery and that they are expensive. The real 
question, however, is how to pick the least objectionable option. Un- 
less one of the four is picked, it is not possible to alter labor mar- 
ket earnings no matter how extensive the policy of human capital invest- 
ment. 

Productivity and Vocational Education . ' 

Interestingly, the first national, interest in manpower training 
programs sprang not from an interest in poverty or minority groups, but 
from an interest in stimulating economic growth. In particular, the 
first programs were adopted as part /of our, national strategy for stay- 
ing ahead of the Russians economically in the late 1950's. As one might ' 
expect, however, the role of vocational education is quite different in 
a poverty strategy as opposed to a strategy for accelerating productivity 
and growth. In a poverty strategy, manpower training programs focus on 
those who have low earning abilities. In a growth strategy, manpower 
training programs fpcuS on those whose skills can be most easily up- 
graded regardless of whether they currently have low or high earnings. 

But here again manpower training must confront the fact that most 
skills are learned in an informal process of on-the-job training and 
upgrading rather than in formal education and training. Vocational 
education is relevant to the extent that it makes this training less 
costly, but this will in general mean creating the right kind of back- 
ground characteristics (literacy, good work' habits, etc.) rather than 
in creating the cognitive job skills themselves. To be useful beyond 
this point; vocational education would have to be very closely linked 
to the work place so that it could provide that part of the- instruction 
process that can only be inefficiently provided inThe work place and 
leave out. that part of instruction that can be provided efficiently in 
the work place. 

_ While there are probably slight improvements that could be made in 
the efficiency with which workers learn skills, the real bottlenecks in 
productivity are not In the process of skill acquisition. The real bot- 
tlenecks lie in our willingness to accept new higher-productivity pro- 

that make old skills and processes obsolete and in the speed with 
which we eliminate low-productivity activities from the economy. Both 



of these sources of productivity growth have something in common— they 
. lead to substantial reductions in real incomes for someone in the econorry 
and are hence resisted with alT of. the accumulated political and economic 
muscle of the groups involved. : The U.S. rate of growth of productivity 
is below the average of other fndustriaTized countries partly because 
we have been less successful at getting out of obsolete low-productivity 
industries (textiles, shoes, etc;) and mor-e resistant to using the newest 
labor-saving technologies (ships, steel, etc.). 

- To raise the rate of growth of productivity we have to become more 
efficient at eliminating or reducing the real economic Tosses that occur 
,when productivity advances. This means eliminating long periods of un- 
employment and the net destruction of skills when productivity changes 
occur. The relevant question is the extent to ^which vocational educa- 
tion can play a role in speeding up the process of adjustment and redu- 
cing associated economic losses. - I 

Obviously, the problem of alternative employment is one that is 
outside the competence or purview of vocational education. But what 
about the process of creating new skills when old skills are made obso- 
lete? Here again the existence of on-the-job training becomes relevant. 
Vocational education is not the place to create the new job skills, but 
it may be the place to give older workers the background characteristics 
that are necessary to learn new skills. Many skilled older workers do 
not have the literacy skills necessary to create new skills. Perhaps 
they can most usefully learn the necessary background skills in an edu- 
cational environment that seems more job-related than that of the con- 
ventional af^ademic educational institution. " - 

Summary / 

Because, skills arjB not in fact exogenously acquired in formal edu- 
cation and I training arid then sold in an auction-type labor market, there 
is a limited role for vocational education in an anti-poverty campaign. 
The prime purpose of vocational education must be creating those back- 
ground characteristics— high level^s^of literacy and good work habits— • 
that make an individual worker a 'Tow-cost trainee. If vocational educa- 
tion succeeds in raising the relative position of its clients, it will 
succe^ed in getting them on the good job ladders of the economy and hence 
on the road to good lifetime eaffllrngs. 

Improving the rel at ive..bai*ground characteristics of disadvantaged 
workers is, however, almost' impaKsible since any improvement in their 
characteristics tends to induce increases in . the quality of the back- 
ground characteristics of the advantaged population. As a result, 
realistically, vocational education can only play an anti-poverty role 
in a. world of full employment (with or without wage subsidies). In an 
econony with high unemployment, background characteristics are a zero- 
sum game in which only relative credentials count. When one person gets 
a job, someone else does not get a job since the basic problem.is a lack 
of jobs. In an econony with a labor shortage, background, characteristics 
are a positive-sum, game in which absolute qualities begin to count for 
more than. relative qualities. Given that workers" background character- 



i sties _ are high enough, employers will respond to labor shortages by 
upgrading employment and eliminating low-productivity employment. When 
one person is employed, another is not unemployed. One person's wage 
gain is not another person's wage reduction. 

As a result, to some considerable extent the success or failure of 
vocational education depends upon the existence or nonexistence of a 
fully employed economy. From a social perspective, but not an indivi- 
dual perspective, vocational education is a waste of resources in an 
underemployed econoniy. ^ — 

The other demand side strategies (affirmative action and government 
employment) create a role for vocational education, but it is a slightly 
anterent role. Depending upon the industries that the government in- 
tends to set up to provide employment, vocational education might be 
geared up to provide some of the necessary skills. But in government 
employment as well as private employment, on-the-job training is apt 
to prove preferable. In the affirmative action strategy, vocational 
education could play a role in providing the needed background charac- 
teristics for those members of disadvantaged groups who do not have" 
them. As I mentioned, however, neither of these two strategies is 
likely to be adopted. 

In terms of accelerating productivity, I see v^y little role for 
vocational education. The real limits to productively growth spring 
not from an inefficient process of skill acquisitio^but from opposi- 
tion to productivity improvements (new processes or the elimination 
6f old processes) on the grounds that large economic losses are im- 
posed. The only way to reduce these losses is quickly to find new jobs 
for those who are displaced. Vocational education may have a sub- 
sidiary role to play in providing background characteristics for older 
workers who do not have the desired background characteristics, but it 
IS not a solution to the problem by itself. 

In the end vocational education must be judged on two grounds. 
Frrstj in those cases where skills are acquit:ed exogenously and then 
sold to employers, is it good at creating the desire'd skills? Second, 
are there a group of .people who will not acquire the desired literacy 
and work habits in an\ academic environment but will acquire the desired 
habits in a Vocational education 'environment? To a great extent voca- 
tional education stands or falls based on its ability successfully to 
answer the second question. . • 
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